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IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 
MUKUNDABIHARI MITRA | 


The term ‘university’ implies an institution for universal education 
so far as the scope for learning is concerned. In earlier days, this. scope 
was much narrower than it is today. The reason, mainly, was the limited 
number of subjects in which knowledge had developed to a stage deserving 
study under university discipline. But deliberate exclusion of some 
categories of subjects from university campus was also another reason for 
it. Even tilla few decades ago, certain subjects now occupying major 
positions in the curricula of higher education were kept out of some first- 
rate universities in some countries because they were not considered to 
have anything to contribute to ‘pure’ knowledge. 


The position has now changed and the general trend in universities 
today, especially in the ‘red-brick’ ones, is to rope in an increasing 
variety of subjects. The universities themselves are also multiplying with 
a view to accommodating the growing number of learners in their 
expanding canvas. Besides humanities and theoretical science, different 
branches of applied science and applied humanities (if the term may be 
used) have been forcing their way into the university arena. This has 
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inevitably increased the burden of universities and complicated their 
administrations. That may not be a matter for worry because the 
situation has to be managed if it results froma genuine demand for 
higher education or, more appropriately, the advancement -of learning 
which is the real task of universities. 


Education is certainly training for facing the battle of life which 
man has to fight on an increasing number of fronts with the growing 
complexity of society. But, in amore vital sense, it is the process of 
enlightening the mind which ‘is the basic source of strength needed to 
confront and overcome life’s battle in diverse fields. In the civilized 
society, this has to be done with full consciousness of social obligations 
to one’s fellow-beings as well as supra-social obligations to one’s own 
self. This requires liberalisation of the mind by education that opens up 
its windows to the treasure of the thoughts and ideas bequeathed by 
great minds in the past and thereby develop a balanced perspective of the- 
present and the future. This can be done by what is called liberal 
education—and not by training in the application of knowledge for the 
advancement of material well-being or even promotion of_skill in fields; 
having little or nothing to do with creative urge. - 


This does not, of course, mean that applied science or applied 
humanities—or, in other words, technical training—has no place in higher 
education. These dre undoubtedly essential for human welfare and the 
amenities of civilized life today are the gifts of technology. Besides 
material benefits in daily life, adventures like journey to the moon, landing 
of robots on some of the planets have ‘been possible because of 
technological skill. Remarkable progress in the technical aspects of the 
fine arts has also been brought about by the application of theoretical 
knowledge in the practical field. Painting, sculpture, architecture, for 
instance, have made so gfeat strides not by ideas alone but the concrete. 
form given them by progressively advancing techniques. Theoretical 
knowledge and technical skill are, therefore, complementary to each other 
and education in both is necessary, in certain spheres, to bring the | 
benefits—material and psychological—within the reach of man. 


-The question, now, is of the rational jurisdication of ‘different 
agencies in the system of education. Should the universities be saddled 
with the task of advancing and disseminating both theoretical knowledge 
and the art of its practical application 2 That is, by and large, the current 
trend, especially in India. Most of the major universities in this country 
have disciplines to bring in their fields an increasing number of subjects 
some of which are purely technical while some others are predominantly so- 
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The new-fangled craze for work educauion upto the pre-university 
stage has also its indirect impact on the universities. Its purpose is said 
to be to equip the students with some training in works that will help 
them in earning their livelihood after they come out of academic 
institutions. The idea, though apparently impressive, is not only 
impracticable in the present academic set-up in the country but unlikely 
to be of any practical benefit in the existing economic condition. Work 
education will necessarily. snatch considerable time out of the total 
available time for study and, as such, reduce the time for general educa- 
tion. The programme for the latter will, therefore, have to be propor- 
tionately shortened by devious means like grouping of subjects, as has 
been done in the ten-year school syllabus in West Bengal. This will 
bring down the desired standard in many of the major subjects or increase 
the strain on boys and girls. 


All these might have been considered an unavoidable necessity if 
work education would really have served its professed purpose. But will 
it doso? In the present set-up of schools, only nominal arrangements 
for such education is possible. The so-called training under such 
arrangements in some arts and crafts, like carpentry, shoe-stitching, 
rubber ball-making etc., will be of no use either in the employment market 
or self-employment. The large number of such school-trained boys and 
giris will find the scope for employment, already overcrowded by 
employment-seekers many of whom are much better trained, further 
shrunk up. — i 

Self-employment also will remain as difficult as now because of the 
Jack of-finances and other essential requisities for most of these ‘work’- 
educated students. The scheme as an integral part of education, even at 
the secondary stage, is thus not only useless but incongruous with the 
idea of healthy general education in academic institutions. 


Work education, of course, has not yet gate-carshed into universities 
though it seems to be loitering round their corners. But the universities 
have undertaken education in some fields which they had better leave out 
in their own interest as well as in the interest of the subjects themselves. 
Not to speak of technical and professional education, some universities 
have admitted into their campus subjects like music, dancing, histrionic 
art, museology, home science, textile technology, rubber technology and a 
variety of similar things. That all these are essential economic and social 
necessities and arrangements for systematic training in them as well 
as advancement of knowledge in all these fields by organised research 
can be denied by no sensible person. But should universities be allotted 
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the task or should it be entrusted to institutions manned by experts in the 
respective fields ? 

Asa matter of fact, syllabuses in some of the highly technical 
subjects are framed and general control over standard is exercised by such 
expert bodies—the Indian Medical Council, for instance—and men with 
adeqate practical knowledge are associated with the faculties concerned in 
the universities themselves for their working under the overall guidance of 
the expert bodies. This is a half-way arrangement which unnecessarily 
adds to the burden of the universities acting, more or less, as agents in 
these respects in conducting examinations and allied works. Even in this 
limited spehere, the universities do not always function with the desirable 
efficiency, as has been their general picture nowadays. _ 


That proliferation of disciplines and consequent increase in burden 
is a main reason for this steady deterioration is an indisputable fact. 


Apart from this aspect of the matter, theoretical and applied 
knowledge in other words, liberal and technical education—should be the 
concern of different institutions. Universities should devote themselves 
to the advancement and dissemination of the former only and serve as 
the store-house of materials for technical and professional institutions 
functioning as workshops. This, of course, necessities a close liasion 
between the two like that between the workshop and the stores in a 
factory. But, unlike in the latter, they should not be the task of the 
same institution. Application of theoretical science in technology. at 
higher levels is done in many advanced countries not by universities 
but by other institutions constituted for that purpose and engaged 
mainly in developing technical skill for the utilization of theorical 
knowledge. Even general education or training in technical and 
professsional subjects like medicine, engineering, law and commerce and 
business is usually assigned—as in the U. K., for instance—not to 
universities but to special bodies of experts with practical knowledge of 
the concerned subjects. The picture in this country, however is different 
and despite the establishment of national research institutions under the 
C.S.LR umbrella, higher education in applied science continues, generally, 
to be the task of universities. The suggestion from some quarters for 
a medical university in West Bengal calls for serious consideration not 
as much for the mess the concerned universities have made of medical 
examinations as for putting medical education on the right track. This 
applies not to medical education alone but to all technical and profes- 
sional education which should be taken out of the ambit of universities 
and entrusted to senarate expert bodies—call them universities, councils, 
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boards or anything else—with apex national bodies for co-ordinating 
and upgrading the standard of the state-level bodies through control 
and supervision. 


The universities thus relieved of the extraneous burden will be in 
a better position to devote themselves with greater energy and earnestness, 
to their proper task which is advancement of abstract knowledge through 
research and its dissemination through well-organised teaching arrange- 
ments, In other words, liberal education, including different branches 
of theoretical science, should be the responsibility of ‘universities because 
universities, in the true sense, should have the task not of universalising 
education in the sense of imparting education in all types and branches 
of knowledge but of universalising the mind in the sense of enlightening 
it with the thoughts and ideas of perennial value. Such an idea ofa 
university may not catch on the policy-makers today and reverse the 
present trend. But it needs calm and careful consideration in the context 
of way universities have been functioning now and the possible effect of 
an over emphasis on technology on the future of human civilization. 


About the author: Mukundabihari ‘Mitra (b. 1912) in Khulna district (now in 
Bangladesh) educated in Daulatpur Hindu Academy (Khulna), Scottish Church 
College, Calcutta and Post-graduate Department, Calcutta University, M.A. 
in English ; Lecturer in City College. Visited U.S.A on invitation from the 
Education Foundation, U.S. State Department in 1964. For many years, he 
was in the Editorial Board of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. í 


A CONSPECT US OF THE SPEECHES 
OF EASTERN INDIA . 


PRANABESH SINHA RAY 


The languages obtaining in the Eastern part of India are variegated 
and smack. of the same interwoven gossamer network as evidenced in 
the subcontinent of India. The Eastern Indian linguistic sceue is thus 
in a way just an abridged replica or edition of that of India in its 
` integrated entirety. 1916 Census of India gives out that the states and the 
centrally administered territories of Eastern India viz., Assam, Bihar, Orisa, 
West ‘Bengal, Tripurah, Manipur, Nagaland and Arunachal, Meghalay 
(NEFA) areas have in all 495 languages and dialects prevalent therein 
of which 372 have thus far been classified, a few these tentalively, some 
80 remain as yet unclassified whereas 43 are of foreign extra-Indian origin. 

The established Grierson classification has been maintained in tle 
` cases of round about 229 classified languages and dialects assuch. How- 
ever the classification of Grierson in the cases of some 127 mother tongue 
idioms admits of rethinking. These have, so far, been provisionally 
re-classified. Further, a tentative ordering has been effected in the cases 
of as much as 16 languages which Grierson had left unclassified. In 
the perspective of the four main stock of speeches (families) under which . 


the classified languages and dialects spokening India fall can be indicated 
as I. Tibeto-Chinese 195; 2 Dravidic’ 22; Austric 44 and Indo- 
European (Indo-Aryan) 111.. ` 

The distribution of the various stratifications of languages and 
dialects of our Eastern Indian region can be thus del‘neated in a tabular 
form as follows :— f . l 
Total ns. of Assam Behar Orissa W.B. Manipur Tripura Meghalay Arunact.al 


languages & 

dialects 192 153 58 273 87 112 95 168 
Classified 157 108 50 159 68 86 88 129 
a) In agreement 

with Grierson 131 85 40 130 46 64 66 ~ 9} 
classification. - 

b) In nonconformity ` 

with Gerierson 15 16 5 23 22 19 21 37 
classification T.R. i 

c) Newly classified 

(T. C.) 7 5 6 x 3 1 1 

Un classified 5 13 x 77 4 20 ' 1 33 

Foreign or Extra- ; 

Indian. 30 32 8 37 5 6 6 6 


TR=tentative reclassification 
TC= ,, classification 
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The above-mentioned dialects and a subdialects scattered over 
diverse areas of Eastern India aré roughly related to the major languages 
given below (of course, all those languages and dialects, which have 


appeared bearing the name of the major language concerned, are 
excluded.) 


1) 
2) 


3) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 


The dialect related to Asamia is called kulli. 

The dialects which are found to be related to Bengali are : 
Bahe, Bārik, Bhati yāri, Cākmā, Dehari, Hāijang/Hājang, 
kāchāri Bangla, kisānganjiīā, Lohāri-Mālpāhāriā, Murari, 
Rājbangshi, Sāmāriyā, Tākām. 

The dialects related to Gujrati are Jaini and Pārshi. 

The dialects related’ to Hindi are foud to be: Abadhi, 
Bangaru, Bilaspuri, Brajabhasa/Brajabhakha, Bundeikhandi, 
Chattrishgarhi, Deshbali; Deshbali/Hariyani, Debnéagari, 
Gouria, Jati, Kahari, Kanouji, Khariboli, Koyari, Lariya, 
Marari, Mirjapuri, Nagari-Hindi, Nagpuri, Purbi, Rohataki, 
Surgujya, Tharu-Abadhi. 

The dialects affiliated to Marathi are: Bhandari, Ghati, 
Gobhari, Halbi, Kamari, Mahari, Nagpuri-Marathi. 

The dialects belonging to Oriya are: Bhiatri, Bhuiya/Bhuyan- 
Oriya, Bhamijali, Dhelki-Oriya, Jhariya, Kalahandi, Matiy4, 
Sambalpuri, Shounti, Utkali. 

The dialects coming under Panjabi are:,. Dogri, Gurmukhi, 
Kangri, Shikhi. i ; 

The dialects belonging to Bihari are: Amga, Banarasi, Bhagal- 
puri, Bhojpuri, Bihari,.Chero, Chika-Chikki, Dharampuriya, 
Domdi, Gabri, Gorakhpuri, Khortha/Khottaé, Kurmali-Thar, 
Marbesi, Magahi/Magadhi, Maithili, Mongeriya, Mushahar, 
Mujahpharpuriya, Nagpuri-Purbamagahi, Panchparganiya, 
Purbi-Maithili, Sadan/Sadri, Saharsabadi, Surajpuri, Tamariya, 
Tirahutiya. : : ; 

The dialects adhering to Rajasthani are: Bhopāli, Bikāneri, . 
Harouti, Marabari, Mebari, Nagouri, Naiki-Banjari, Rajputani, 
Rajbari. ; 

The dialect clinging to Urdu is Pākistāni. 

The dialects under Bhili are.: Bāori, Bhimcoura. 

The dialect under the tuteledge of Sindhi is Kacchi. 

The dialect under Konkani: Goyānij. 

The dialect under Knmayuni: Almori. 

The dialect under Nepali: Gorkhali. 


16) 
17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 
21) 
22) 

23) 
24) 


25) 


26) 
27) 
28) 


29) 
30) 


31) 
32) 
33) 


34) 
35) 
36) 
37) 


38) 
39) 
40) 
41) 
42) 
43) 
44) 
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The dialects under Hindustani: Khatri, Pa$cima. 

The dialect under Kannada: Karnatak. 

The dialect under Malayalam: Maéalabari 

The dialect under Telugu: Andhra. 

The dialect included under Gondi : Mériya. 

The dialect under Kui: . Peñgu 

The dialect under Parji: Koraputi 

The dialect under Malto: Souria 

The dialects coming under Kurukh/Ornaon are: Adibhasa- 
Kurukh/Ornaon, Adibhasa-Nagoshiya, Dhangri, Kisan-Kurakh/ 
Ornaon, Lohari-Kurukh/Ornaon, Nageshiya. 

The dialects belonging to Santali are: Gayari, Kamri-Saontali, 
Karmali, Kisan-Saotali, Lohari-Saotali, Mahili, Manhdi/Majhi, 
Pahariya. mM 
The dialect under Ho: Lohara 

The dialect under Mundari: Mura. 

The dialects under Khasi are: Bhoi-Khasi, Jaintiya, Nongtung, 
Phar/Sinteng, Oyar. 

The dialects under Khariya are : Baiti,, Lodha, Mirdha-Khariya. 
The dialects under Bhumij are: Bhuiya, Bhuyan, Kisan-bhumij, 
Kurmi, Larka, Parshi-Bhumij, Rahiya. 

The dialects under Koda/Koré are: Khairaé, Mirdha-Koda/ 
Kora, Udangmudriya. 

The dialect under Birjiya/Brijiya/Binjhiya : Pahari-Brijiyya/ 
Brijiya/Binjhiya. i 

The dialects under Munda are: Adibhasa-Munda, Kol, Lohāri- 
Munda, Päreng, Parhaiya, Thar. 

The dialects under Manipuri/Meithei are : Bishnupuriya, Moyol. 
The dialects under Bodo/Boro are: Kachdari, Mech. 

The dialects under Garo are: Achik, Dalu. 

The dialects under Tripuri nooner kok-Barak, Murasing, 
Noyasiya, Reyang. 

The dialect under Lusai/Mijo is Pang. 

The dialect under Mikir is: Arleng. 

The dialect under Miri is: Mising. 

The dialects under Ao are: Monsang/Mongsen, Nokpu. 

The dialect under Rabha is: Rangdaniya. 

The dialect under Añgāmi is: Chakru. 

The dialecs under Tibetan are : Gajai, Girdu, Khama, Khamba, 
Kofgabo, Lama, Mompa, Tangbo lyora. 
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45) The dialect under Dimiasa is: Hairamba. 

46) The dialects under Thado are: Baite, Changsen, Chongloi, 
Hafgui, Indoi, Khoagjai, Kipgen, Lumhao, Mate, Tejang. 

47) The dialect under Kabui is: Rongmei. 

48) The dialect under Mao is: Paomata. 

49) The dialects under Pachuri are: Phelungre, Sangtam. 

50) The dialects under Halam are: Banshi, Boigcher, Chai Chong, 
Khelma, Mursum, Shekasip. 

51) The dialects under Arakani are: Kaman, Mogh. 

52) The dialects under Kacha-Naja are: Lemei, Liyaigmei. 

53. The dialects under Simte are : Tidim, Jou. 

54) The dialect under Koc is : Bondi. 

55) The dialects under Abor/Adi are: Ashing, Bokar, Bori, Abor/ 
Adi, Galong, Milāñg, Padam, Pashi-Abor/Adi, Ramo, Tāgin. 

56) The dialects under Daphla are : Apatani, Bangni. 

57) The dialect under Bhutani is : Dukpa. 

58) The dialects under Mismi are : Chulikata/Idu, Digāru, Miju. 

59) The dialects under Jaiminaga are : Upama-naga, Urima-naga 

60) The dialect under Tangsa is Tikhak. 


At present Research-activity has started over the linguistic prospect 
of the whole of India through many governmental and non-governmental 
institutions. So far as my knowledge goes three monographs have 
been published as sample-work through the Language Division under 
the Registrar General of India. Those are Limbu?, Rābbā and Lepca‘, 
The present shape of the languages of the people speaking these three 
tongues far flung in the tortuous hilly tracts and adjoining areas at the © 
periphery of West Bengal has been reflected in these treatises. Limbu, the 
pronominalized language current at Darjeeling, is almost obsolently dying ; 
and the people belonging to that language-group are gradually showing 
their preference for Nepali. The acculturation amongst the Riabha- 
speakers (who are scattered over North-Bengal) has as yet not reached the 
state of Limbu exactly. At the present, time their speech has been classified/ 
included under the Garo sub-group. Lepcas (who are mostly residing 
in the Kalimpang Sub-Division) are still going on with their own idiom 
quite well; Lepca being the second-language of that area, the first 
being Nepili. Besides this, from discussions with the young linguists at 
work I got an impression that the language of the labourers of the. tea- 
gardens of North-Bengal is, on the whole, brought or rather carried over 
from Bihar. Evidently some historical reasons are lying and working 
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behind it. Lohiri, Nageshiya (which, according to Grierson, is of Dra.idian 
extraction) and Gounr aciually appertain to Nagpuriya of Bihar. The 
Saibba dialect of Jalpaiguri is still maintaining the characteristic of Mec, 
i.e. Bodo/Borofull well. The two languages, namely, Gouriya and Bilaspuri, 
covering the coal-belt of Asansol, are included under Chattrisgorhi. | 
Though the question of Bishnupuriya of Assam is still undecided 
the Bishupuriya of Tripura has a great deal of similarity with Bengali ; 
though, however the question of Asamese influence over it can not be 
totally. ruled out. Cakma of Tripura is closer to Shileti-Bengali. 


The controversy over the ‘complex’ Bihari of the Eastern India still 
remainsunsettled as before. A re-examination is needed to determine how 
far this name given by Grierson is scientifically justified. I dò draw the 
attention of the association of linguists to this point. But the linguistic 
perspective of the Eastern India can not be fully explored if only Bihari is _ 
taken into the sole consideration ; it is high-time for detailed investigations 
into the minor languages/dialects belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese and 
Austric families. Frankly speaking, to my mind research on such 
languages and social aspects i.e. sociology of these two (language) families 
will come to a great help in the cultural development of our Eastern India. 
Only then, as the fore-runner of a sociocultural cultural agreement by 
effecting unity servading diversity a united Eastern India, the meeting- 
ground of Indian language-families, would make the dream of the poet a 
reality. Jay Hind.* 
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EXTERNALITY AND EFFICIENT UTILIZATION OF 
RESOURCES AND RESOURCE-PERSONNEL IN 
RESEARCH AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


PATIL MUKHERJEE 


1. With the setting up of C.S.1.R., U.G.C., LC.S.S.R., a number 
of laboratories, research institutions, universities and colleges, higher 
education and research in India have received a great deal of attention 
and impetus in recent years. In terms of number of institutions started, 
number of researchers employed, number of students trained, numbers of 
research projects undertaken and research papers published and in terms 
of expenditure incurred, there has been a great’ spurt as compared to 
the pre-independence period. The effect, however, has not been adequate 
in terms of quality of output, contribution to national development, 
self-sufficiecy in research and collaboration on equal footing 
with international research. Many persons including- many leading 
intellectuals and national leaders feel that though political imperialism 
has vanished, virtual economic imperialism and subliminal intellec- 
tual imperialism - or - dependence almost amounting to voluntary 
slavery still prevail in -India to some extent.. We are still not 
fully confident about our own abilities and achievements. The reasons 
are not hard to find. If paucity of resources and ‘the large population 
with a‘ larger number of problems need to be tackled are the:internal 
reasons, the amoral profit and power-motivated interfering behaviour of 
the erstwhile imperialist countries could be one of the external reasons. 
The maturer the internal or domestic organization grows, the less 
disturbing the external factors grow. Further, the former can potentially 
be controlled while the latter are subject to external control.’ It, therefore, 
follows that internal-resources should be efficiently used and developed. | 
This is true in the sphere of higher education and research as in the 
other spheres. anes : 

2, As compared to the lower level education, higher education and 
more so research is very expensive in terms of both human and physical 
resources. Its import-content is also very high on account of the lead 
the advanced countries have and maintain. On the one hand because 
higher education and- research (and education in general) have no direct 
saleable. product and are not visible-profit-forming, the incentive to 
spend on’ these items is lacking on the part of the domestic government, 
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while on the other, the absolute’ amount spent on these items in the 
advanced countries far outstrips the absolute amount spent on these 
items in the country. The overall result is that the decisive lead advanced 
countries have in respect of technical knowledge and. research would not 
only persist but also widen. This heightens the need for improving the 
quality of higher education and research all the more which in turn 
necessitates the efficient utilization of the resources all the more. As 
opposed to this pressure, there is a pressure for regional spread of 
resources in the form of separate universities, colleges and research 
institutions on regional and local basis to pacify regional, local and even 
individual interests. It is well-known that this pressure has led to the 
setting up of a large number of these institutions all of which may not be 
justifiable on viability grounds and grounds of rational need. There is 
also the pressure of the number of students to be catered to. All this 
has resulted in the setting up of a large number of such institutions with 
a very low allocation of resources per institute. Further, the distribution 
of the total resources of these institutes is not even, with some institutes 
being given privileged treatment on various grounds based on ideological 
or individual preferences with the result that the less favoured institutes 
which are in the majority and include many universities and colleges 
have unduly paltry resources at their disposal which not only leads to the 
lowering of the quality of work done but leads virtually to stagnation and 
at times even deterioration and as far as research is concerned to blocking 
of all work. In a sense this leads to wastage of resources for it amounts 
to underutilization of one kind of resources for lack of provision of 
complementary resources and to underutilization of externalities imbedded 
in the system. The «first aspect can be remedied by increasing the provi- 
sion of the complementary resources like library, technical equipment, 
research and secretarial assistance and publication-grants. Research 
grants on ad hoc project basis provided by C.S.LR., LCS.S.R., UGC, 
etc. do help in this direction but such assistance, may be on a smaller 
. scale, provided as a permanent feature would not only increase the 
routine output’ of work but also enhance the absorbability of the ad hoc- 
project-basis research grants. The other aspect of a better utilization of 
the resources provided is a fuller utilization of the externalities embedded 
in the system. This point is elaborated in the next seetion. 

-3.. Perhaps this is the sphere in which potential externalities are 
the largest. Knowledge, as our ‘Subhashitas’ say, is something which is 
not diminished by sharing but in fact is increased by the. interactions 
involved. ‘This is true of libraries also subject to their operating below a 
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blocking congestion-level. Such a level is hardly reached in respect of 
books and journals (not text books) required for post-graduate education 
and research. Also such books and journals being expensive and very 
often- imported ones cannot all be purchased by all the institutions that 
need them. Some institutions may have been allocated a larger amount 
of funds for this purpose and may be very much betteroff than the others. 
Their libraries and the overall funds allotted for books would be better 
used if all the libraries in a local area are thrown open to-all the effective 
users in all the local institutions. At present the system of inter-library 
loans exists but is not adequate to serve the above purpose. Since this 
argument could apply to many other shareable technical equipments and 
since interpersonal collaborations and delibrations between workers in 
specific and allied fields would lead to more fruitful work, it may be a 
good idea to have or set up extra-institutional faculties in -different 
disciplines or groups of disciplines each spread over those specific faculties 
in the different institutions in a local . area, for research and specific _ 
teaching purposes. The structure of such extra-institutional faculties 

would not be rigid and would be superimposed on the solid individual 
institution-structures. Every member of any faculty in an institute could, 
if he wished, become a member of the corresponding extra-institutional 
faculty and have access to the library and research facilities of the insti- 
tutes in that group. This extra-institutional faculty could elect its 
chairman or director from among the members of the faculty. The 
programme of work of this extra-institutional-faculty would be supple- 
mentary to that of the work in the individual institutes and would be of 
a more advanced and collaborative type. Such systems do exist and 
operate also. One such system at work is the . Social Systems Research 
Institute of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, U.S.A. Such a system 
would naturally lead to a fuller use of the resources-.in each institute, 
provide the complementary resources and interdisciplinary collaborations 
and deliberations and also lead to provision of better facilities in each 
individual subject and in general to better utilization of the externalities 
in the system. ‘As an example we can consider the case of Social Sciences, 
Commerce and Management in Calcutta. Indian Statistical Institute, 
the various departments in Social Science and Commerce in Calcutta, 
Jadavpur and Rabindra Bharati Universities, the Institute of Management 
and the Centre for Social- Studies, the advanced centre for economic 
studies: in the Presidency College could all together have an extra-institu- 
tional social science and commerce system. For manageability, such 
a system: could be split up into smaller systems one each in the different, 
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subjects included. Thus there may be an extra-institutional faculty in 
economics of which anybody from the various departments in the social 
sciences and commerce and management faculties in the different institu- 
tions could be members. They would continue to do their work as 
members of their parent institutions but in addition also be members 
of the extra-institutional: faculty and participate in and develop 
programmes of work for. this faculty without any additional remuneration 
being provided but with addition or pooled work facilities being provided. 
Such a system, though it does not involve additional remuneration to 
individual members, may’ involve some overhead running: expenses, 
part of which may be’ met by the grants. for the projects undertaken. 


4. Stepping up of overall expenditure on higher education ard 
research-provision of complementary work facilities and setting up of 
extra-institutional faculties and other mechanisms of utilizing internal or 
local or domestic externalities could help in improving the quality and 
quantity of research and higher teaching output. However, for some 
time to come at least, it cannot match the pace and magnitude of research 
and higher teaching in the advanced countries. „This would lead to 
its continued dependence on the work done in those countries and 
striking independent paths of work or recognition of indigenous work 
done ard: summoning up incentive and courage to launch such work 
get slowed down. Launching on piecemeal work, with some year’s lag 
as and when somebody trained abroad in some specific topics, which are 
parts from a whole se:-up developed to meet those countries’ needs comes 
back and helps to Jaunch such programmes, with either internal resources 
or external finance, becomes the rule of the day. At times, but ‘on a 
disturbingly large scale, some foreign powers use this situation to spread 
their subliminal influence through seminars and project grants. Itisa 
pathetic situation where a seminar organised by some foreign cultural 
organizations at some posh place in a posh style at times on some esoteric 
or motivated subject and at times to meet some visiting foreign experts 
would be attended by well-known intellectuals just because the expenses 
are all paid. It is a pathetic situation where no domestically produced 
book can even hope to «attain as wide a market as it would have if it were 
a foreign publication. It isa pathetic situation where the top scientists 
and the top researchers to reach to the top and to be at the top have to 
. be permanent commuters to advanced countries. It is a pathetic situation 
where we keep on treating ourselves and our work and domestic publica- 
tions as second class arid allow ourselves to’ be treated so by outsicers. 
It isa pathetic situation where even after thirty years’ struggle we have 
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at best remained lagging followers and obliging collaborators and takers 
of leftovers. It would be foolish and suicidal to suggest that autarchy 
banning all intercourse in this sphere: with the developed countries would 
be a way out but something like a protection for infant industry argument 
can be applied here also. Original work done independently in the 
country could be recognized here as such. even if some similar;work has 
been done elswhere in the advanced countrios The craving for recogni- 
tion in the advanced countries by our top and up and coming scientists 
should give way to national self-respect in this matter. A decent respect 
for our own books and journals should. grow. In stead of piecemeal 
projects which are continuations of some work in some advanced countries 
and which may not be of relevance to our set up, research schemes and 
grids relevant.for our country should be developed as far as possible using 
equipment developed indigenously. On the part of the society and 
industries too, a respect for and confidence in indigenous expertise and 
products and even willingness to take some risk if necessary with indig- 
enous expertise and products should grow. In other words indigenous 
reliance ane respect should grow. Once the confidence to meet the 
advanced countries on par is reached, such protective blocking behavour 
is no longer needed.’ Such a strategy of partial temporary blocking in 
respect of intercourse with advanced countries. is exactly the opposite of 
utilization of externalities between units in the internal system suggested 
earlier but there is no contradiction between them. The two situations are 
different and différent behaviour is called for. The main differencein the two 
situations is that the objective functions in the first situation are different 
for the two unequal optimising agents. In such a situation unless 
the stronger of the two agents voluntarily lowers his stronger bargaining 
or transacting power, the free transaction between the two is usually to 
the advantage of the stronger agent at the cost of the weaker agent. In 
the second situation of different units operating in the internal system, the 
objective function is the same and pooling of resources normally leads to 
a better result. These two situations could also be formally represented 
with the role and nature of externalities in the two situations properly 
delineated but that is not attempted here. 


About the author: Patil Mukherjee is the maiden name of ‘Dr. Mrs. Vatsala 
Mukherjee M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Economics of this University. 





THEORY OF RE-INCARNATION 
IN THE BHAGAVAD-GiITA 
A. K. MUKHERJEE 


The setting of the Gitd is too well-known to need detailed recapitu- 
lation. As a part of the Bhisma Parvan of the Mahābhārata, it opens 
with the Pandavas and the Kauravas arrayed in the battle field of 
Kuruksetra. Arjuna, third of the Pandavas, had the rare good fortune 
of having Krsna Vasudeva as his charioteer. So, he requests Krsna to 
place the chariot in such a position as would enable Arjuna to have a 
full view of the two armies facing each other. The chariot is placed at 
a vantage point and Arjuna, the confirmed warrior, finds only his elders 
and relatives in the battle field on either side. He seized with a visible 
affliction. As Arjuna says: ‘Seeing these kinsmen of mine in battle 
array, my limbs fail, my mouth is parched, the body is shivering, hairs 
stand on their end, the Gandiva slips from my hand, the skin is burning, 
and [cannot keep my feet firm (drsfvemari svajanam Krsna yuyutsur 
samavasthitam sidanti mama gatrani mukhajica parisusyati; vepathusca 
Satire me romaharsaiica jaydte Gandivam  sramsate hastattvakeaiva 
paridahyate—1.28-29). Like any ordinary human being, he pleads with 
Sri Krsna about the futility and baneful consequences of. slaying kinsmen 
and talks of giving up the throne even rather than joining the fratricidal 
war. Krsna listens patiently to Arjuna, but snaps his broabside straight- 
way as he says, you are mourning for those whom you should not mourn 
at all, because the person who has true knowledge should not mourn 
either for the living or for the dead (aSocyan anvasocastvam prajfia- 
vadamsca bhdsase gatastinagatastimsca nanuSocanti panditah—11.11).. Why 
should not the person with true knowledge mourn for the dead or the 
alive? Because, never was it that ‘I did not exist, or you or these kings 
in battle array’; Nor will any of us cease to exist hereafter’ (na tvevaham 
jūtu nasam natvam neme janddhipdh na caiva na bhavisydmah sarre 
yayamatahparam-—lJ.12). Let us mark the statement, ‘nor shall any of 
us cease to exist hereafter (na caiva na bhavisyamah sarve vayamatahpram). 
This is the first reference in the Gita to the theory of re-incarnation or 
continuity of the life cyclein which birth and death follow each other till 
the enlightenment that there was neither birth nor death for the inner 
Being dawns on us. According to Acarya Satkara, this verse implies 

“that in the past due to my immanent nature, I existed in spite of the birth 
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and the death of the body (atitesu dehotpattivināśesu nitya evahamasmitya- 
bhiprayah). A. simile follows. immediately to clarify the true import of 
this continuity of life. The transmigration of the self from one body to 
another through the medium of death takes place as-naturally as the 
transformation. from boyhood to youth and from youth to old age 
(dehino’smin yatha dehe kaumaram yauvanam jard,. tatha dehantarcpré¢ ptir 
dhirastatra na muhyati 11.13). The secord analogy comes at a later stage 
in Verse 22 of the same Discourse. Jn this verse, the whole process of - 
transmigration is illustrated. How does the. immortal and immutable 
Self change from one body to another ? It is like a human being discard- 
ing old, worn out clothes for new ones; when this mortal frame gets 
worn out, the Self casts it off and takes up a fresh form (vdsamsi jirnani 
yatha vihdya navani grahati naro’paraui, tatha Sarirdni vikaya jimananyani 
sañyāti navani dehi), This verse steals away the pungency of the 
phenomenon of death and places it in the correct perspective. But this 
verse does not explain _premature deaths due, say, to accidents-where . 
the body has not reached the last stage, namely, old age when it is worn 
out and the dehin needs a change os er to a new body. 


The subject of re-incarnation is raised again in discourse 1V when 
Arjuna asks how was it possible for Krsna to expound the theory of 
Karma Yoga to Vivasvat from whom it was handed down to Manu and 
Iksaku, because the latter personages lived long tefore the birth of Krsna 
(aparam bhavato janmah paramjanma vivasyatah, kathametcdyijCniyém 
tvamadau proktayaniti).. Arjuna thus pointed to a chronological absurdity 
in the assertion. of Krsna and presumably was delighted in his perfor- 
mance. But he was soon outwitted, as Krsna most casually referred to 
-Arjuna’s ignorance of the fact that “both you and J have-passed through 
many -births. (and therefore deaths) all of which I'am aware of, but you 
are not? (vahiini me vyatitani janmdani tava carjuna, tenyaham veda sarbani 
na tvam vetthva parantapa), adding—‘as the Self which ‘is unbcrn and 
indestructible and. Lord of the entire creation, I project ‘myself into 
Nature and assume name and form through my own’ maya (ajo‘pi 
sannavyayatma bhiitanamisvaro’ pi san, prakytim. samadhkisthdya sambhaya- 
mydtmamayaya). In Discourse VI, Arjuna wants to know what happens 
to the person-who has śraddhā but not enough resoluteness to follow 
-the path of Yoga and, therefore, strays away without full realization. 
Does he not get lost ? (ayatih Sraddhayopeto pegaccalitamanasah, aprāäpya 
yogasamsiddhin kam gatim Krsna gachhati. Kaccinnobhaya vibhrastaschinnd- 
_bhramiva nasyati, apratis:ho mahavaho vimudho brahmanak pathi—V}.38). 
Sri Krsna gives a prompt-reply. No, the effect of good work is never 
CR—3 i 
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lost (nahi kalyanakrt kaSciddurgatim tata gacchati—VI. 40). -So, having 
enjoyed a life according to his faith and practice, he is born again ina 
family of purity and affluence or in the family of yogins where he inherits 
the spiritual qualities of the previous life and works forward for attaining 
perfection (partha naiveha nāmutra vinasastasya vidyate, na hi kalyaduakrt 
kaścit durgatim tata gachati; prāpya punyakrtan lokān usitvd Sasvatih 
samah, Sucinaim srimatam gehe yoga‘bhrasto’ bhijdyate, athava yogindmeva 
kule bhavati dhimatim etaddhi durlabhatarary loke janma yadidrsam ; 
brahmdtivartate. prayatnad yatamdnastu yogi samSuddhakilvisah aneka 
janmisamsiddhastato yati param gatim). VI—40-43, 44-45. 
In discourse VII again, Sr Krsna refers to the previous births when 
he says it is after many cycles of births and deaths that the man of 
-knowledge seeks refuge in ‘Me’ knowing that ‘I’ pervade everything as 
Vasudeva and that such a great soul is rarely to be found. (bahiinam 
janmandm ante jiidnavan mam prapadyate, Vāsudeyah saruamiti sa 
mahdtmad sudurlabhah—VII. 19). The obvious implication is that reali- 
zation of the all-pervasiveness of the Self dawns by degrees from birth to 
birth till full realizations comes ; which, again, means that the realizations 
of one life are carried forward to the next in a continuous chain. 
- :. Discourse VIII, described as the. Brahma-Ycga, makes several 
references to the’ theory of re-birth. Verses 5 and 6, for instance, tell 
how the character of the future life after death is ‘determined by the 
thoughts predominant at the time of death. He who departs from the. 
body remembering ‘Me’,‘ie. Krsna, merges in *Me’. Indeed, one can 
remember at the time of death only those forms which one persistently 
meditates or reflects upon, and after death he takes that very form 
(antakāle ca māmevå smaran muktva kalevaram, yah prayāti sa madbhavam 
yati nāstyatra Samsayah). This is not true of reflections on the Lord 
alone.“ One goes to whatever god one reflects upon at the time of death 
(yam yam vāpi smaran bhavam tyajatyante kalevaram, tam tamevaiti 
kauhteya sada tadbhavabhavitah). This happens, as Sankarac4ry1 explains, 
because the person is accustomed by constant habit to think of such god: ` 


The Gita is quite definite not only about re-incarnation after death, 
but also about the power of a person to mould his own future birth. 
This is implied in the two verses quoted above. But it is more firmly 
stated in subsequent verses. Verse 10 of Discourse VIII, for instance, 
prescribes how one can reach the supreme effulgent-Being by concentra- 
ting with devotion, and converging the prdra. completely between the 
eyebrows at the time of death (praydnakale manasacalena bhaktya yukta 
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yogavalena caiva, bhruvormadhye pranamavesya samyak, sa tam param 
purusam upaiti divyam—VIII. 10). In verse 14 of the same discourse, 
Sri Krsna says that ‘I’ am easily attainable (sulabhah) by the person who 
constantly remembers ‘Me’ with singleminded devotion (ananyacetah). 
What is the benefit of this attainment ? Well, one who has come to ‘Me’ 
is no more to go through the ordeals of birth and death in this transitory 
world of misery (mamupetya punarjanma duhkhdlayam  asasvatam, 
napnuvanti mahdtmanah samsiddkivn paramam = gatah—Nill. 15). To 
stress the distinction of the yogin who has attained the Lord, Sri Krsna 
adds that all beings from the world of Brahma downwards (dbrahmabhuya- 
nallokah) are subject to the cycle of birth and death (punaravartinoh), but 
those who come to me have no re-birth (mamupetya‘tu kaunteya punat- 
janama na vidyate—VIU. 16). 


Describing the process of cosmic evolution and involution, Krsna 
tells Arjuna that all the multitude of creatures (bhitagraman) come to 
birth again and again and, whether they like it or not, they are subject to 
the process of birth, death, and re-birth with the manifestation and 
withdrawal of the creation (bhutagrdmah sa evayam bhiitva bhiitya 
praliyate ; ratryagame’basah pdartha prabhavatyahardgame—VIN. 19). 
But there is behind this manifest cosmic creation an unmanifest and 
imperishable element (parastasm4at tu .bhabonyo’vyatko’yyaktad sanadtanah, 
yah sa sarvesu bhiitesu naSyatsu na vinasyati). Those who can reach this 
unmanifested, imperishable Being have not to come to this world again. 
(abyakto’ksaramityukta stama@huh paramam gatim, yarı prapya na niyat- 
tante taddhama paramam mama—VIiI. 21). i 


Re-birth, again, depends on the season of the year in which one 
departs from this body. Sri Krsna outlines two phases of the year, the 
autumnal and vernal equinoxes, in terms of modern geography. After 
the Sun has crossed the equator and is moving north (uttarayana) towards 
the Tropic of Cancer, the day is longer in India. It is called the period 
of light. Correspondingly, when the Sun moves south beyond the 
Equator towards the Tropic of Capricorn, the day is shorter in India. 
These six months of the year are its dark part. Ifa person departs from 
this mortal world when there is fire, light, day, the bright fortnight, the 
six months of the northern solistice, he, knowing Brahman, goes to 
Brahman. (agniryotirahahsukla saumasa uttardéyanam, tatra praydta 
gacchanti Brahman Brahmavido janāh—VIII. 24). But if a person departs 
when there is smoke, night, the dark fortnight, the six months of the 
southern solistice, he attains to the lunar light and therefore, he returns 
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in’ re-birth (dhiimo rdtristatha ‘krsnah = sanmasd daksledyanam, tatra 
candramasam jyotiryogi prapya nivartate—VIMII. 25). 


Now, this linking of one’s future birth or salvation from the 
bondage of re-birth with the time of the year or the day when he departs 
from this world is according to Gandhiji, not ` “consistent with the 
teaching of the Gitd.”’ So, he interprets these two paths as the path of 
knowledge and the path of ignorance. Since time immemorial light and 
: Knowledge are identical whereas ignorance is symbolized by darkness. 

Sankara also observes that Suk la is the symbol of knowledge as against dark- 
ness which is opposed to the former (jfianaprakdsakatvachukla tadabhavat 
‘krsna). If the path of light and the path of darkness are so interpreted, 
the meaning is clear and simple. This view is supported by verses 26 
and-27 of the same discourse. ‘These ‘two paths of light and darkness, 
are the eternal paths of the world (sukle-krsne gati hyete jagatah sasvate 
mate). By the one a person goes not to return, and by the other he 
returns again and -again ‘ekayd ydtyanavrttim’ anyaydvartate. punah). 
‘That the path of light and darkness has to do with one’s inner condition 
is also clear from. verse 27 in which. Krsna urges Arjuna that knowing 
these two paths and their consequences, you should. not fall into delusion 
(naite smrti Partha janan yogi muhyati kascana). On the contrary, at all 
times, O Arjuna, remain firm in Yoga (tasmat sarvesu kalesu yogayukto 
bhavarjuna). The basic point that emerges from the aforesaid verses is 
re-birth after death is the, normal course: which. can only.he averted“by 
attaining the highest knowledge—realization of the vomaniest and 
Absolute Self. ; 

‘In Discourse’ IX, Krsna tells Arjuna that he was going ‘to disclose 
to him -the ‘king of sciences’ and the ‘king of. mysteries’ which was the 
essence of dharma and easy to ‘practise (rdjavidya rijaguhyam pavitram 
.idamuttamam, pratyaksa@vagamam dharmyam susukhan kartumavyayami— 
EX. 2). Next follows the warning. Those who have no faith in this great. 
science fail to reach me (Krsna) and repeatedly pass ` through the cycle of 
birth and death which implies re-birth (asrdddhadhana purusah dharma- 
syäsya parantapa, aprdpya mam nivar tante mrt yusamsaravartmani—— 
1X3). This cycle. of birth and death is true not only for the microcosmic 
but also for the macrocosmic existence. This is clear from verses 7 and 8 
which follow. The verses are sarvabhiitani kaunteya- prakrtim yanti 
mamikam, kalpaksaye punastani kalpddau  visrjamyaham, prakrtim 
svamavastavya visrjami punah” punah, bhittagramam idam krtsnam avasam 
praketervasat, The idea is that, like the cycle of birth and death of an 
individual, there is a process of birth and death of the universe as well. 
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The time for the ‘individual is the dyuh (longevity), that for the universe 
is the kalpa. At the end of a kalpa, the entire creation merges into 
prakrti and again it is projected when a new kalpa begins. The individual 
life is measured in terms of solar days. But, the lifé of a kalpa is 
‘measured in terms of the yuga of the gods and is-calculated as equal to 
4,32,00,000 mortal years (Vide—The Gita According to Gandhiji : 
Navaj.van Publishing House, Ahmedabad p. 257). : 


The followers of the Vedic. form of worship and rituals go to heaven 
after death and enjoy the divine pleasures with the gods (traividya mar 
somapah pittapipa yajfairistva svargatin prarthayante, te punyamasadya 
surendralokan aSnanti divydn divi devabhogan—1X.20). But -this enjoy- 
ment is not for ever ; it is short-lived. For, when the results of- their 
good works get exhausted, they take birth again in this earth. Where do 
people go after death ? It depends. Worshippers of gods go to’ them 
(yänti devavrata. deyan—1X.25). Worshippers of the manes go to them 
(pittin yanti pittvratah—1X.25) ; those who worship the spirits go to 
them (bhutani yanti bhutejya); and. those who worship the Lord go to 
Him (ydnti madydjino’pi mdm). In the concluding verse of. Discourse IX 
again, Arjuna is urged to concentrate on Him and be devoted to Him 
(manmana bhava>madbhakta); to worship him and to pay obeisance 
to God (madyaji mam namaskuru) so that he might come to Him 
(mdmevaisyasi yuktvaivam atmanam mat pardyanah). l 


In verses 14 and 15 of Discourse XIV; Krsna tells how the pattern 
of the next life after death is determined by the predominance of either 
sattva, rajas or tamas at the time of death. Ifa person dies when sattva 
guna is predominating, the embodied self is re-born in the world of light 
and knowledge (yada sattve pravrddhe tu pralayari yati dehavrt, tadottama- 
‘yidam lokan amaldn pratipadyate). If he dies when the rajas predominates. 
he is born among those who are attached to work (rajasi pralayam gatva 
karmasangisu jayate). But-if he breathes his last when the famas domi- 
nates, he is born among the ignorant (tatha pralinastamasi miidha yonisu 
jayate). Śaħkarācārya interprets this midha yoni as paSvddi yonisu i.e. 
world of.beats devoid of reason. Here not only the theory of re-birth is 
admitted, but a link is established bétween the. predominating attitude of 
the mind and the pattern and character of the next life. One inference 
follows from this. It is open to a person by practice in this life to 
regulate the predominance of sattva, rajas and tamas, and so by practising 
one can. determine the future-life as well. Sri Krsna does not-stop.there. 
In verse 18 of the same chapter he reverts to the subject. and states that 
those who are firmly established in sattva rise upwards after death ; 
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who are settled in rajas stay midway, and those who are settled in tamas 
sink downwards (ardhamh gacchanti sattvastha madhyé tisthanti rdjasah 
jaghanyagunavrttistha adhogacchanti tamasa@h). According to Sankara, 
rising upward (ardham gacchanti) means the land of the gods (devaloka- 
disiiipadyante) ; staying midway (madhye tisthanti) implies they are born 
as human beings (manusyesu utpadyante) ; and sinking down means a life 
dominated by sleep, indolence etc. Downwards (adhe gacchanti) means 
that they are born among the beasts (pasvadisutpadyante). 


Who, then, will be able to get rid of the cycle of birth and death ? 
When the embodied self- is capable of overcoming the three gunas by 
detaching itself from body consciousness, it can get out of the cycle of birth 
and death and attain the state of deathlessness. But we must make it clear. 
There is no question of the body being ever deathless. It is mortal, and 
there is no escape from it even by divine boons as the stories of Hiranya- 
kasipu, Ravana and others tell us. The point is brought out in verse 19, 
as it gives the secret of overcoming the cycle of birth and death. When 

_ the embodied self perceives that all that is happening around is the work 

- of the three gunas’ and the self is detached and just a witness, and at the 
same time knows the Lord who is beyond the gunas, then only such 
embodied self has not to take birth again, as it attains the Supreme Being 
(ndnyam gunebhyah- kartadramn yada drastanupasyati, gunebhyasca param 
vetti madbhavam s’ ovadhigacchati—XlV.19). This way, the embodied self or 
being can overcome the pangs of birth, déath, and old age and attain 
deathlessness by transcending these three gunas (gundnetanatitya trin 
dehi dehasamudbhavan, | janmamry tyujardduhkhairvimuk to mrtamasnute— 
XIV.20). : ray fu 8 

The question of re-birth is also alluded to in Discourse XV. The sense 
world is ephemeral; it is ‘constantly in a ‘state of flux. So it is called 
aSwatthva (which does not last till tomorrow). Krsna says that one should 
seek that state of realization from which there is no re-birth.(tatah padam 

-tat parimargitavyam yasmin gata na nivartanti bhuyak—XV.4).° How do 

people take re-birth ? Krsna asserts that a part of the Lord has bécome 
jiva (mamaivamio jivaloke jivabhiitah sandtanak—XV.7) arid enjoys the 
objects through the sense organs and the manah (marah sasthanindriyGni 
prakrtisthéni karsati-XN.7). Now this jiva, when it takes the body 
(yaccapyiitkramatiswarah),it takes all its. samtskaras (impressions) with 
it (grhitvaitani samjati vadyurgandhanivdsayat—XV.8). It is ‘only the 
wise who notice how the Self thus moves from one physical form to 
another through the cycle of birth and death (utkrdmantam sthitam. vapi 
bhufijanan va gunanvitam, vimiidhah nanupasyanti paśyanti jiiéndceak sust hi). 
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In chapter XVI, Sri Krsna describes the character and actions of 
the demonical (dsuri) beings as distinguished from the divine ones and then 
says that these demonical beings instead of their coming to ‘Me’ sink lower 
and lower as they move from birth to birth (surih yonimapannah miidhah 
Janmani janmani, mamaprap yaiva kaunteya tato yantyadhamam gatim 
XVI.20). 


From the foregoing survey it would appear that the idea of re-birth 

was firmly established during the age of the Gita. It was, however, 

closely linked with the theory that the body and soul were distinct, and 

destruction of the body did not mean the end of the soul. It is-refreshing 

to reflect that most of India’s. national martyrs laid down their lives 

under. thé inspiration of the Gitd fully confident that a bright new future 
life lay ahead of them after the foreign-rulers would destroy them bodily. 


About the author: Mr. A. K. Mukherji, M.A., is Registrar, the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta. He is primarily an economist 
and has many papers to his credit. : 


THE RELEVANCE OF POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY TO 
THE STUDY OF POLITICAL PARTIES WITH 
REFERENCE TO INDIAN PARTY SYSTEM 

AMIYA KUMAR CHAUDHURI i 


I 


The main focus of the papers is on the theory building and hypo- 
` thesis testing of political parties. in general and Indian party systems in 
particular on the basis of an interdisciplinary approach. Politieal party 
system is one, among thé: various political structures: which operate in 
‘a society with concommitant historical. context. The factors, which 
comprise the setting in which parties operate are political structures, 
political process, the social groupings and the social processes.’ In an 
abstract world the party structure and for that matter anything or acti- 
vities can be quantified in a mechanical precision taking everything 
constant. But that becomes a fiction. In actuality political system works 
within the social whole. , -Many variables work together. It is the 
constant endeavour of political scientist to determine the nature of the 
variables which helps him to test his hypothesis and ultimately build his 
theory. Herein lies the importance of an interdisciplinary approach for 
any scientific investigation. 


Political science even in modern context is a master-science in the 
sense that politics is pervasive in life. Interdisciplinary approach to the 
study, to-day helps discarding its old moorings in ethico-religious bias 
and finds it in more- rational and scientific foundation. This is sought 
to be achieved by finding correlation between different social sciences. 
Modern tendency is towards quantification and more precision. The use 
of mathematical units and statistical correlation is becoming a must for 
Economics and Sociology. Political science,-too cannot be thought of . 
ina vacuum. Time and space has added a true dimension to it: But 
historiography and spatial relevance are not enough. Besides, other 
variables belonging to different disciplines are called for. The newcomer 
in the field is political sociology. Things in political system which 
remained unexplained or in other. words imprecise are sought to be 
explained in terms of concepts belonging to political sociology. Political 
theories in the context of development approach—a socio-political 
analysis, are based upon a new socio-economic reality. This is, if 
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anything, the contribution of political sociology to political theories, 
Political sociology is itself an ‘“‘interdisciplinary hybrid’? or in other 
words a cross-breed of both sociology and political science. It combines 
“social. and political explanatory variables, i.e. the inputs suggested by 
the Sociologist with the inputs suggested by the political scientist.°3 If 
political sociology is taken not to be a “misnomer,’’* the political theorist 
must be careful about his distinction between Sociology of Politics and 
political sociology. But unfortunately the variables which are being 
used in constructing political models are those that pertain to sociology 
of politics in the name of Political Sociology. _It is merely a “sociological 
reduction”® of politics. Therefore the relevance of political sociology 
to political theory has been “obscured by the apparent headway of the 
sociology of politics.” $ 

Politics is pervasive because conflict is seminal in society. “Politics 
is concerned with conflict and disagreement ; if these are not present in 
some measure, the situation is not political, and any action taken will 
not be political.”’ Polity and Society are two distinct entities as a 
consequence of the necessity of the social existence itself. Structural 
differentiation of polity holds the society in balance and directs the coursé 
of social orientation. “Political systems and social change cross and meet 
at the processes of political entry. These processes are reflectors of 
social change: they can mirror changes in values, aspirations. percep- 
tions, opportunities as well as changes in actual structures.and roles. At 
the same time they exert their own influence in their distribution of status 
and prestige, their efficiency in selecting persons appropriate to the tasks 
to be carried out, by their flexibility they may contribute to system 
stability and development, by their rigidity they may create points of 
tension and breakdown.”8 Politics arises becausé there are conflicts and 
disagreement. Conflicts and disagreement may occur in personal plane 
but the terms used here denote conflicts of interests and disagreement 
with ‘respect to policies and their implementation in the social context. 
The genesis of politics is, therefore embedded in social diversities and 
they will remain so, so long as human and social instincts are as they are. 
Politics is. an art that attempts to reconcile the conflicting interests and 
works on the basis of consensus at a point of time and ‘space. This is 
facilitated by the structural ‘differentia: of political system. Political 
parties are such structures and the efficacy of conflict resolution depends 
upon the nature and functions of the parties. But interest articulation 
and their subsequent aggregation require political parties to depend upon 
socio-economic variables in their particular historical settings. ‘It has 
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+: 
been recognised that no political system, no political institution, no , 
politician works in a vacuum and sociological studies have, provided. 
valuable insights into the societal environment within which politic’* 
function. This has become increasingly apparent as more attention has, 
been paid by political scientists to comparative studies in general and 


developing societies in particular.””? The modern approach to the under-- a 


standing of the nature and functions of political parties improves upon 
when it is based upon political sociological concepts—like Political 
socialization, Political participation, Political recruitment and political 
communication. These concepts are derived from political sociology. 


u: 


Political parties are the most enduring instruments designed by man 
in search for social harmony for the attainment of political aims. 
According to Maurice Duverger'® “for manouver is the life of politics 
and the party is a flexible machine for maneuver. And as it searches. out j 
the demands of its society, the party cannot but adapt to its culture.” 
Growth of the political parties is not very old. But its existence in any 
form whether in a totalitarian or a democratic state, is almost sine qua non 
in the present day. world. (Even ‘the system of military dictatorship - 
-which disbands political parties in one way or the other seeks legitimacy 
of its authority in terms of citizens’ active or passive support. The stability 
of the number of parties, their internal structures, ideologies, sizes, 
alliances and even types of opposition takes a considerable period of time. 
It is, therefore, necessary to describe the party system of a given country 
during a given period -of time. This is- particularly true of developing 
countries. Assessment based on a shorter period of time may distort 
the conclusion and hypothesis testing may prove tenuous. This is amply 
illustrates in India after the general election in 1977. It makes, us to © 
' rethink to put India into the category of “Dominant Party System.” !) 
Duverger defined “Dominant Party” as, if it displays -the following . 
characteristics in a two or a multiparty system: (“it must clearly out- 
.distance its rivals over an extended period of time even if occasionally 
sustaining an electoral defeat); it must identify with the nation as a 
` whole, its doctrine, ideas and even its style coinciding with those of the 
time.”12 Structurally India is a federal state with a plurality of political 
parties having different socio-economic shades. Even then this definition 

fits in well in Indian context.) 
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í In the very beginning Indian system resembles the western system: of 
"political parties in a very significant way. But as new developments take 
. place Indian system ‘manifests characteristics of a developing nation. 
‘Anglo-American system has been described as “secular homogeneous.” 13 
“The countries have common heritage of British political- culture and 
traditions. “Where a common political culture widespread values unifying 
_ apolitical system exists specific political institutions may differ but the 
“spirit” or “climate” of ‘politics may be remarkably similar.” 14 Great 
Britain has developed a simple two party system over the years while 
in the classical federal system of America we find a very complicated 
pyramidal two party system with a plurality of choices at the. base. Miste, 
as else where the party is ‘‘clientele oriented”, “alliance of subcoalitions”, 
“hierarchical in power and a “stratarchy”.1°. However both the systems 
have taken a considerable period of time to be developed as they are“ 
to-day and all the time they share, “a common set of underlying political 
values: liberalism, individualism. and a pragmatic, non-ideological 
sensé of compromise. There is a high level of consensus in these countries 
upon these values.” t€ i 


The examination of party systems is important because the stability of - 
the democratic political system is inexorably related with it. The appearance 
of political parties is concomitant with the development of democracy. 
“The viability of party system becomes a test for the stability of a social 
and political order.”’!’ Avery Leiserson concludes that “the political 
party, or party system,. provides the major connective linkage between 
people and government, between separate, formal agencies and officials of 
government, and between official and non- -official holders of power.” 18 


W- 


Political parties in under-developed, ex-colonial or newly indepen- 
dent countries appear to be relevant in their impact in regard to the 
following problems : 


(a) national integration, (b) -political participation, (c) legitimacy 
of the newly created authorities and (d) management of conflict. If the . 
parties are taken to be independent variable,’® they have their impact , 
upon these problems; but in the process ‘the parties are themselves 
influenced by the environment created in tackling the problems stated 
above. ‘This concern with parties and party systems as independent 
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variables reflects our understanding that they are not only the product of 
their environment but also instruments of organized human acticn for 
affecting that environment.”?° In the later sense of the environmental.. 
_ influence on the party system, political parties in a modern democratic 
country can be seen as an “intervening variables dependent in the sensè 


of being determined in their type and form by basic national circumstances, 


but in turn partly indepedent or determining with respect both to matters 
like voting behaviour or electoral -representation...... "21 Therefore the 
‘conclusion is obvious. Both in developed and developing countries, 
parties although “not a sufficient” but a “necessary condition”??? for 
` democracy. Political parties are both causes and consequences of political 
development in terms of differentiation of political structures and roles, 
: modernization of social structures and seculirization of political attitudes 
in the context of ethnic, racial, religious and regional diversities. How 
| well governments deal with the processes and sometimes in the face of 
crisis of political developments in the majority of developing nations that 
now live under party governments is in part affected by the character and 
performance of political parties. Particular party system in developing 
_ nation may be examined after the accepted models namely ‘liberal’, 
‘authoritarian’ and ‘totalitarian’. But for our present purpose in examin- 
ing Indian: party system Giovani Sartori's seven fold taxenomy of political 
parties replacing the traditional three fold scheme based on numbers 
(i.e. one party, two party and multi-party systems) has been imphasised 
in the present paper. The classification made by Sartori claimed to be 
based on ideology i isa follows : d 


s 


é Aggregations 


One party 


; i } Unipolar system } Monopartism. 
Hegemonic party * 


{ Predominant party } 


Two party } : ) 
- Bipolar syst 
Moderate Multipartism _ fe cata | 
Extreme Multipartism = į Poly partism. 
{ Atomized systems } ; J 


‘Source: Erik Alladart andl Sten Rokkam (eds), Mass Politics, 
Studies in Political Sociology, The Free Press, 
Newyork 1970, P. 352, Table 12.3. 
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In describing Indian party system W. H. Morris Jones in his recent 
article has already discarded his earlier notion. of “Dominant party” 
with a plurality of parties, in favour of ‘Predominant party’ system.? 
However it is very difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to 
‘the nature of a party system in a developing country ; it is more so in 
the case of India because India is politically sufficiently developed among 
the developing countries. The party systems excepting those in the 
East European and other authoritarian countries, that developed in 
industrialised countries took many decades to consolidate what they are 
to-day. Therefore it would be less than correct to judge the Indian system 
after thos: models. Indian party system developed out of the most salient 
events ofits life i.e. independence movement and as such the nation’s history 
has an enduring impact on the system itself, It isa product both of the 
legislative politics (i.e. Indian response to Britain’s constitutional conces- 
sion to make India self reliant) that began even before the country won 
independence and other intervening factors that created new parties. 
The ‚party system that evolved subsequently was unique, and even 
‘suigeneris’. Modernization of the party system began in a plural and 
open society emcompassing many religious, racial, ethnic and linguistic 
groupings. But during the first decade of development, the political 
community that was born after a long struggle contradicted the dictum of 
modernization which involves, “both the ‘horizontal’ integration of 
communal groups and the ‘vertical’ assimilation of social and economic 
classes.”24 Electoral politics gave birth to cluster of interests involving 
racial, regional, linguistic and even personal thrust to the position of 
powers. The results were the growth of a formidable number of minor 
parties. The whole system was further distorted by ambitious individuals 
who began fighting electoral battle as independent. These independent 
candidates, besides those dissatisfied party candidates, posed a threat to 
the existing stability of the political system by resorting to the ‘politics of 
defection’ in the later half of the sixties and at the beginning of the 
seventies. Some breakaway groups from the congress also formed new 
parties. This was inevitable because the party development went through 
“factionalism, polarization, expansion and institutionalization”.25 How- 
ever the congress party came out in every election as, a dominat party 
among a multiplicity of major and .minor parties. In a recent book 
Rajani Kothari characterises Indian party system. as “providing a stable 
frame work of authority with a wide-ranging frame work for competition 
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dissent, and resolution of conflicts at various levels of society. 726 The 
Congress, party was never a tight organization. It had been since its 
beginning as a political party, a cluster of interest-groups with factional 
pull and push. It never mustered overwhelming voters’ patronage but 


` survived because, of earlier socialization process’ with, and having an 


efficient array “of national leaders with exceptional calibre. In 1967 and 
1969, this myth of the “dominant party” system was shaken ; but the 


shock was ‘absorbed again in 1971 Parliamentary and 1972 Assembly. ` 


` elections. But the myth has been completely destroyed “in the 


ey 


recent election (1977). Still the Congress is predominant opposition party 


. at the centre. with’ “coalition potential” at the centre and “blackmail 


potential”??? at\centre as well as in several States. . 


The recent general election (1977) in India has not been like any 
other elections held so far. It is important for the future political process 
in India in many counts. It has ended 30 years of Congress hegemony, 
(during the 21 months of internal emergency the dcmirant party 


became virtually a one party—both hegemonic and authoritarian). 


and brought the first ever non-Congress govemment based on the coalition 


of ‘former Congress (O), Bharatya Lok Dal, Jana Singh and the Socialist. 


` party- and the Congress for Democracy. These five partners have formed 


‘Janata’ party. Their emotional integration is yet to be complete ; in 
the absence of strong ideological polarization, this may not prove 
insurmountable. On the other side of the spectrum the state politics has 
been going through a spectacular change. India is a very large federal 
state with strong regional differences. Despite constitutional safeguards, 
the absence of cohesiveness in the party system as a whole, there is a 
strong possibility that region wise party system may develop. West 
Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Jammu and Kashmir and Kerala are cases of illustra- 
tion. Here Sartori’ s atomized multipartism is ruled out. In some north 
and western Indian ‘states there are extreme multipartism but because of 


-their ideological proximity or personal interest it is doubtful that extreme 


polarization will take place. In Kashmir there is a possibility of develop- 
ing a two party system with National Conference of Shaikh Abdullah as 
the predominant party. Tamil Nadu is no different from that of Kashmir. 


Andhra Pradesh, the first Indian state _where communist anomic move-* l 


Pi) 


ment took place, is still under the sway of the Congress. There are _ 


considerable influences of the Congress. in Karnataka and Maharastra. 
Even in case a set back takes place in many of the states and multipartism 
without a predominat party develops, there is little possibility, as Indian 
political process is as it was, of multipolarism making the governments 
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unworkable. Kerala has been leftist dominated long since. The commu- 
~ nist movement in India because of its inner conflict and extraterritorial 
moorings during its infancy and adolescence lacks that inner vitality, 
: resulting from an intense degree of socio-economic consciousness which 
- makes a system compact in ideological and tactical terms. If a single 
““communist party system subsists in any state of the federal system with 
multipartism (as defined by G. Sartori) at the centre, it may be a different 
system within a party system prevailing now in this form or that. This , 
is for the first time that a Marxist party alone has formed the government . 
in West Bengal (the government is regarded as a coalition one because 
there are other left parties like R.S.P., R.C.P.J., Forward Block with it). 
However, the Marxist Communist Party’s “ideological distance” in the 
Indian party system with numerous non-Marxist parties may ultimately 
evolve a system of its own. If these different system in some of.the most 
important pockets of Indian federal system survive, it would not be 
incorrect to conclude that it is absolutely possible for a federal system to ` 
work with more than a party system. In conclusion, the present Indian 
systems fit in well in the several categories of Sartori’s classification?’ at _ 
the same time in the present political party constellation in India ; or in 
other words most of the varieties of Sartori’s classification can be 
discernible with only minor variations here and there. 
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ADULT EDUCATION : ERADICATION OF 
ILLITERACY—A SHORT COURSE FOR 
LITERACY WORKERS 

SAMIR KUMAR CHAKRABORTI 


The Concept of Literacy : 


The concept of literacy is a changing concept. It will differ from 
time to time, from area to area, from community to community and 
from group to group according to their needs and motivational level. 
There was a time when a person who could read and write his name was 
considered to be: literate. Later on a person who could both read with 
understanding and write a simple statement on his everyday life, was 
declared literate. But literacy as considered today, is not merely the 
ability to read and write. Literacy if it is to be worthwhile must be 
functional. It means reading, writing and accounting with enouen easy 
to use these skills for practical purposes. 


The Chiteut of Functional Literacy : 


The kind of literacy, we have to be needed is what is described as 
functional literacy. In other words, literacy does not merely mean ability 
to sign a document or reading a few pages of printed text. We have got 
farmers, artisans of various kinds, agricultural labourers, various sections 
of ‘society in the rural areas. Functional Literacy means literacy which 
would enable them to function better in their own jobs and enable them 
function better primarily economically, then function better socially, 

' function better politically and function better culturally. The primary 
„objective however is economic, because we are concerned more with 
their economic status and economic conditions and they are also moti- 
vated the most by these factors. . 

The World Conference of Education Ministers on the Eradication 
of Illiteracy, organised by UNESCO at Tehran (1965) says, “...The 
process of learning to read and write should be made an opportunity for 
acquiring information that can immediately be used to improve living 
standards ; reading and writing should lead not only to elementary 
general knowledge, but to training for work, increased productivity, a 
greater participation in civic life, a better understanding of the surround- 
ing world and should, ultimately open the way to basic human calture.” 


C. R.—5 
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According to the Education Commission (Report of the Education 
Commission-1964-66 formed under the Chairmanship of Dr. D. S. Komy : 
Literacy Programe should have three ingredients :— 


(1) It must be work-based. 


(2) It must help the Illiterate to participate effectively in the 
social and political life of the Country. 


(3) It-must impart such skills in reading, writing and aa 
metic as would enable him to - continue his education, 
if he so desires.’ i 


Thus, to be a functional literate a person must be able to make use 
of what.he has learnt without further help from the teacher. He must be 
able to work and participate effectively in the life of his society. 


Illiteracy is a Curse : 


It is a curse. Itis withholding the development of the individual, 
the society and the nation. Democracy can function successfully when 
the citizens are socially conscious, politically enlightened and mentally 
well-informed. An illiterate can be none of these. 


The work is also very collosal. 70% of the baliin consists of a 
‘illiterates. Even if we think of the functioning adults of the age group 
of 15 to 45 only, there are more than 150 milions of them. It is quite a 
big number, specially when we look at the slow progress that has béen 
made so far. 


World Literacy 1965-1975 : an overall view of the situation. | 


The number of. illiterates has always been difficult to calculate. 
Partly ‘because figures are not always reliable, and also because where. 
illiteracy rates are high they-are either unobtainable or incomplete. -Even 
when obtainable, they are often incomparable, because illiteracy is defined, 
differently in different places. Nevertheless in so far as general estima- _ 

‘tions have been made, figures available at the-begining of the last quater — í 
of the 20th century show that the world is still far from reaching universal 
literacy. Although, thé percentage of illiteracy had steadily fallen from 
44.3 in 1950 to 39.3 in 1960 and 34.2 in 1970. The total number of adult 
illiterates in the world had risen and i is now approximately 800,000,000. 

In 1970 Africa and the Arab States still had the largest persentage 

. of illeteracy in their adult populations. Followed by Asia, then by Latin 
America. All four regions decreased their illiteracy rate by between seven 
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and nine per Gent between 1960-1970. But whereas in 1970 this left a 
arate of illiteracy in. Latin America of about 24% both in African and 
‘the Arab States it was still over 70% and in Asia just under 50%— 
(World PT Achivements constraints Lessons-1965-1975).. 


China. 


In China, for example, in 1949 more than 80% of the population 
were illiterate. 


According to recent information the literate population is now 75% 
while approximately 8094 of children of school-age benefit from educa- 
tional programmes. This was achieved by utilising the energy potential 
of the people, by involving them in their own process of education, by 
decentralizing the literacy administration to local communes, by giving 
the’ teachers working in the country-side a Meher status and the label 
of honour. 


India: Main Problem Population Explosion. 


India’s population problem is very acute. With only 2.4% of the 
World’s land, India maintains 14% of the world’s population. A baby is 
born everyone and a half second. This means that everyday 57,000 babies 
are born and every year 21-million babies are born.- Annually, we have 
21 million’ births and only 8 million deaths. The net result is that we 
add 13 million people to our fold every year. This is more than the 
population of Australia. 


India: West Bengal: Literacy. 


` Literacy .in India during the first sixty years of this century has had . 
a retarded growth. The percentage of literacy has grown from 6'2 in 1901 
to. 24 in 1961 and it is now 32% (approx.) in 1978. The State West 
Bengal is now in 13th position in the State hierarchy position and the 
literacy rate in West Bengal is approximately 34%. 


Liquidation of Illitaracy : 


`” Recommendation. of Education Commision (1964- 66). The Educa 
tion Commission recommended a two-fold strategy for combating illiteracy 
in the country which, ‘for the sake of convenience, we may eala 


(a) The Selective Approach: and 
(b) The mass. approach. 


-Programmes-planned on the basis of the two approaches should go 
hand in hand ; they should not be considered to be alternative. 
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The Selective Approach: 


The selective approach is specially suited to groups which can be 
easily identified, controlled and motivated for. intensive literacy’ work. 
The specific needs of these groups can be ascertained and purposeful 
literacy programmes prepared to meet them. It is easier to handle such 
groups and investment on literacy for them can yield comparatively quick 
and gainful results. A further advantage of the selective approach is that ` 
the literacy programmes can include training which will advance the 
occupational and vocational interests. 


The Mass Approach : 


The essence of the mass approach lies in a determined mobilisation of 
all available educated men and women in the country to constitute a force 
to combat illiteracy and an effective organisation and utilisation of this 
force in a well-planned literacy campaign.. 


Literacy in Modern Life: 


Nations all over the world are now coming to a ieee for aracein — 
social and economic development. Jt is roughly known that a nation 
that is ahead in literacy is also ahead in social and economic development. 
But we do not know the mechanism which binds literacy and development 
. together and unless the mechanism is understood the conviction in the 
utility of literacy will be lacking. Literacy in modern life—following 
points are to be considered. f ' 


a 


(a) Literacy and socio-economic development. - 
(b) Literacy and the News. 
(c) Literacy and objectivity. 
_ (d) Literacy-Democracy and Politics. 
(e) = Literacy and Public Opinion. 
(f) Literacy and Modernism. 
(g) Literacy and happiness.. 


TEACHING-LITERACY. A MOVEMENT. 
People’s Educational Programme in Russia: 


In Russia, in 1917, the percentage of literacy was barely, 24. To-day 
the figure is almost hundred per cent and it is as high as that in any 
progressive Western Country. The progress of Soviet-Russia in Science 
and Technology in particular, now. about 60-years after the revolution, 
may be regarded as an unmistakable dee to her achievement in the 
field of education. 
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In 1919 an anti-literacy commission was appointed under a decree, 
issued by Lenin who once said that “An illiterate man is out of politics 
and also an illiterate people can have no socialism.” It was made 
imperative for every educated man and woman to educate the un-educated. 
.Vigorous, determined and elaborate efforts were made to wipe out 
illitaracy and spread education amongst the people. 


Each one teach one : 


The stimulus -and inspiration which Dt. F. Laubach, an American 
who had done pioneer work in the Philippines, brought to the literacy 
movement in two visits to India deserves special mention. Perhaps he 
tended to minimise the immensity of our task: single-minded men often 
do. But he was instrumental in the starting of much enthusiastic and 
more or less scientific experimentation. His slogan ‘Each one teach one” 
has not had a fair deal in our tradition-ridden educational world. His 
book “India shall be literate” is an illustration of the virtues’ as well as 
the weakness of the Laubach approach. 


The Maharastra Mohim. 
The word ‘Mohim’ in Marathi means campaign. 


The ‘Mohim Method. 


Having created the necessary atmosphere in the villages ~of the 
district, Wall-Posters and appeals were printed and sent to the various 
villages in the Districts. The importance of the Literacy Programme was 
explained to the Sub-inspecting Officers, and they were urged to take a 
special interest in the Programme: Special charts and booklets for 
use in the literacy classes were prepared. Propaganda meetings at the 
centrally situated places in different Taluks of the Districts were orga- 
nised. Efforts were made to secure the co-operation of all officers and 
the local Village-Leaders in order to create and maintain enthusiasm for the 
literacy programme. Teachers and Social Workers were specially comissioned 
to start classes for this purpose. The enthusism caught on, and evenwomen 
who were accustomed to ‘Purdas’, began to shed their shyness and take. 
greater and ‘continuous interest in literacy lessons. In 1958/59, the number 
of new literates jumped to 10,000 and in 1959/60, it reached 21,000, out of 
the latter figure 11,000 were women, ‘and two villages had achieved cent 
per cent literacy. This spectacular result was primarily due to the change 
.of approach to the problem and the method of direct appeal to the 
people to solve it. 
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An appeal was addressed to-all the villagers to -do the following 
things : — 
1. To prepare village-wise lists of illiterate adults by akne an 
actual census fromi house to house, 


2. To select social education workers for Pen literacy 
' lasses in the villages. 


3. To allot a specific number of illiterate adults to each social 
education worker. 


4. To ensure that the village panchayet supplies kerosene for 
lighting arrangements for the classes. 


5. Fo open Library cum Reading rooms in the villages for the new 
literates. 


6. To start home-classes for adult women with the help of boys 
and girls studying inthe upper primary classes. 


After about two months the adults could. read fluently and write 
simple sentences and do sums. They had also acquired a fair amount of + 
general knowledge. A ‘suggestion then came from the women that a 
general meeting called ‘Gram Gaurav Samaramva’ should be held with 
an eminent person as the President. They could organise ‘some singing . 
and speeches by the now literates and the President, an eminent educa- 
tionist, or public-worker could give them some advice and words of 
encouragement. This suggestion was implemented and it was a great | 
success. 


- ‘Gram Gaurav Samaramva’: At the Gram Gaurav Samaramva, the 
adults (Men and Women) were publicly tested in their knowledge of reading 
. and‘writing. This was to convince everybody that the attainment is genuine. 
After this testing the solemn ceremony of lighting the lamps, a symbolic 
act to express the dawn of enlightment took place. First-the Chief 
Guest, then the Inspecting Officer and then the Headmaster of the School 
lit their Ee And all the new literates stood’ up and took the 
following Oath. : 


“In the name of the village’ deity we solemnly swear -that 
we shall keep up Literacy, send our children to school 
regularly and give them adequate education, increase our 
agriculture produce, maintain the unity of the village and 
achieve all-sided development.” 


The villages were not allowed to organise the Samaramva unless 
in addition to the attainment of cent percent literacy, they had achieved 
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complete cleanliness of its streets, wells, buildings, etc. The movement 
gave a fillip to such activities as organisation of village libreries and 
reading rooms, farmers’ Clubs, Radio farm forums, Co-operative Societies, - 
Mahila Mandals, Youth Clubs, etc., and production of Wall-News- 
Papers and Posters. 7 


In 1960-61, the number of illiterate adults made literate rose to 


as high a figure as 1 ;09,000. (Adult Education in India and Abroad- ies 
N. R. Roy). 


Onzantention of Literacy-Classes :—(a) The Teacher, (b) The 
Learner, (c) The Reading-material, (d) The building, furni- 
ture and equipment, (e) The work-procedure. 


Method of Adult-Literacy:—(1) Naya. Savera’ Method of 
Literacy House, Lucknow. (2) Integrated Hindi Literacy 
Method (3) Ansari Method. (4) Awasthi Method. (5) The 
Universal Literacy Method. (6) The Laubach Method. 
(7) Pathik Method. l ' 


Successive stages of adult-teachings :—Literacy is the first 

o- steepping stone to formal education. An adult may be 
considered functionally literate if he has acquired the under- 
standing and skill of reading and writing. 


Four successive stage may be generally set forth for planning and 
executing an adult literacy programme. In the beginning some preparatory 
work should be undertaken to find out to what extent the adult lacks in 
interest, and to what extent he. lacks in confidence. Other limitations 
such as his poor language ability, his natural inability to work with 
others or to adjust himself to the class-room situation, “his financial 
worries and even physical handicaps such as poor eye-sight and defective 
hearing etc. have also to be taken into account, and remedial measures 
should be taught out and adopted ‘according as the situation warrants. 


In the second stage ‘the class is organised with a definite objective, 
namely imparting training'in reading and writing. The initial objective 
_of this stage is fulfilled when the adult learner acquires the abisity of 
reading within a vocabulary-range of three hundred most frequently used 
words with proper understanding. A learner is able to read with ease 
and understanding at the end of this stage. 


_ The-aim of activities in the third stage is to facilitate “rapid growth 
of reading ability. The target is to enable the learner to read with 
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increased understanding and fluency and material within the vocabulary 
range of 2,000 select words. 


The major aim of stage four is to provide further guidance to ensure 
continuity of and maturity in reading. Silent reading with understanding 
and appreciation or, in other words, reflective reading is the ultimate aim. 


M fethodology : 


The methods used in teaching people how to read are kawa by 
different names. According to the psychological processes involved in 
reading, some methods called ‘Synthetic? and some analytic. There are 
other methods called alphabetic, phonetic, word sentence methods. 
These, in particuiar, refer to language-units used in teaching or learning 
the art of reading. By and large all methods to teach ‘Reading’ can be 
broadly classified either as ‘Synthetic’ or ‘Analytic’. In the synthetic 
group of methods the lessons starts with the word-unit or word-element, 
i.e., the letters of the alphabet. -Letter recognition is followed by com- l 
bination of the letters into words and larger language units. Because of 
this proceeding from the component parts to the whole, the method 
has been given the name ‘Synthetic’. 


The other method, namely, the. analytic method proceeds in the 
reverse order. The lesson starts either with words or .sentences or 
paragraphs or stories. A word is split up into its component sylables 
or letters. ` 


(1) aos (2) CAT=C/A/T. 
A sentence is split into words, into syllables or letters. A paragraph 


may be similarly analysed into sentences, and sentences into words 
and so on. 


Besides these two methods there are another named analytic- 
synthetic method, also called ‘Eclectic’ method. In view of the compara- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of these two different methods some 
are in favour of striking a compromise by adopting the best features 
out of each method, and evolve a middle course which they call ‘Analytic- 
Synthetic’ method. The word, for example,. is the- smallest idea-unit. 
The first lesson or lessons may be designed with the certain known and 
familiar words. These are called Key-words. The words are to be 
introduced with the help of appropriate illustrations. An association 
between the word and its visual representation in the picture is thus 
established. This stabilises impression and helps comprehension. The’ 
word is then analysed into its components of syllables into letters. By 
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arranging and re-arranging the letter order it is possible to introduce new 
words progressively. The same method may also be applied to sentences. 
Different sentences may be formed by changing the word order. 


This method seems perfectly viable from the psychological point of 
view. The learner starts with meaningful words and proceeds to sentences. 
It is also possible to teach reading and writing simultaneously by means of 
this method. 


Principles and procedure of teaching writing (Neomarical). 
1) O-method (Zero-method) for neomericals teaching. 
2) Use of sticks. 
3) Use of the A. V. Aids ‘materials. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (Materials) in Adult Literacy and Adult 
Education. 


- (a) Projected. (b) Non-projected. - 


Audio-Visual Aids In Adult Literacy : 


The programme of Adult Literacy to be successful should be 
inspiring, interesting, useful and related to the learner’s life. Usually, 
we see that the adult learners are hesitating to read the lesson or some 
complex arise in their mind to read and to concentrate in the lesson. 
Though the age is a vital factor and we have in our adult literacy classes 
a higher age group (15-45 mainly) asa learner. It is teacher’s respon- 
sibility to.make the class inspiring, interesting, useful and related to the 
learner’s life. For this purpose we will have to depend on the teaching 
materials and the methods and techniques. There are, however, a number 
of aids to help you in making your lessons interesting and easily under-, 
standable. These‘aids will also help you to inspire participation of the 
learners which will produce fruitful results. The aids to learning are_ 
known as the ‘Audio-Visual Aids’. i 


It is true that, ‘What I hear, I am likely to forget but what I see, 
I understand and remember.’ . Also we say, seeing is believing. All these 
clearly show that the eye is the most important gate-way to the mind. 
For most people, the visual impression is the one which can be most 
easily interpreted, is the most lasting and relates most readily to the 
other sensory experiences. Today visual aids are used to assist exposi- 
tion, ‘to give illustrations and ,exercises for verbal statements, to provide 
Secondary experiences where direct experience is not avaiable and to give 
practice in the use of pictorial: language. a ; 


C. R.—6 
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An Audio-Visual Aid is defined as a teaching device which can be 
heard, seen or in combination of both, help the teacher in effective 
communication of ideas and the learner. In quick understanding and 
remembering the subject matter. 


Audio-Visual Aids help to give correct initial concepts, intensify 
impressions, arouse interest by attracting attention, motivate, and add 
variety to teaching. They also help to remember, save time, are effective 
in introducing new subjects, have attracting power, simplfy complex 
mechanism and develop confidence in the teacher and the. learner. 
They are excellent means of attracting adults to join literacy classes and 
sustain their interest in the class. 


Audio-Visual Aids are mainly two types. Firstly projected i.e in 
which mechanical devices are used and secondly non- projected. i.e., which 
are used non-mechanical. 


Types of Audio-Visual Aids: 1) “Demonstration type :—Method 
demonstration, result demonstration. 2) Presentation Type :—Real and 
live objects, specimens, chalk, boards, flannel graphs, flash cards, charts, 
graphs, flip. book, etc. 3) Display type :—Posters, wall news papers, 
‘bulletin boards, reading rooms, libraries, exhibits, notice board, etc. 
4) Dramatic type :—Plays, Puppet shows, Shadow plays, Folk dances, etc.’ 
5) Printed or illustrated type :—Circular letters, Folders, Leaflets, Fact- 
sheets, pamphlets and News Papers. 6) Projected type :—Film projec- 
tors, Slide projectors, Film-strip projectors, Epidiascope, Over-head 
projectors, etc. 7) Mechanical Audio-Visual Aids :—Tape Recorders. 
Radio, Gramaphone, Mike, Television, etc. 8) Tours and Trips :—Study 
. Tours, Field Trips, etc. Ha 


The aforesaid Audio-Visual Aids may be used singly or in combina- 
tion—taking into consideration the level of understanding of the people, 
availability of aid, and- skill in using them. 


It must be emphasised that audio-visual aids can not - solve all the 
problems of teaching. They can make the teaching and learning more 
effective. Audio-Visual Aids require proper attitude and skill on the 
part of the teacher using them, otherwise it causes errors, Flash cards- 
and Khaddar Graphs are the cheapest and best type of Audio-Visual 
Aids which can’ be used effectively for Class room teaching. A teacher 
with ordinary skills can handle them after some practice. 


Adult Psychology: The method of teaching adults and adolescents 
s substantially different from the method of child-teaching. An adult 
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usually is a person with experience, interests and more or less fixed 
notions. He may have certain sot-ideas and impressions of his own, and 
may not readily accept -those of others. It is a delicate and different 
job to induce or persuade an adult to accept and assimilate new thoughts 
and informations. Prejudices tie hard. An adult educator’s task in the 
begining is a patient and painstaking crusade against apathies and. 
inhibitions. It may not be possible to overcome these obstacles by 
drastic and quick methods. Outright denunciation of anything held dear 
and fast may produce undesirable reactions. 


Adult Sensivity: The natural sensivity and snan of a man of 
the world have to be duly recognised and respected. The adults are 
sensitive about their shortcomings, and are rightly to be cut to the quick 

` by any show of slight or Jack of sympathy or consideration. The adults’ 

interest in learning has not only to be created but also sustained by 
encouragement and judicious word of praise. Nagging and insistance on 
perfection are to be avoided. A successful adult educator is one who 
not only knows a good deal about lis subject, but also knows that he 
does not know everything. Both individual and group psychology, 
operate powerfully in adult-education. An adult, above all, is to be 
treated with respect. His individual entity, and his dignity as head of 
the family, as a member of the society or profession are to be given proper 
recognition. Even in casual address, polite and courteous forms are 
to be scrupulously used. The teacher must tea kind and understanding 
judge of human nature. 


To overcome the natural sensivities and complexes the following 
points are to considered. 


a) Motivation, b) Friendly approach, c) Campaign method, 
d) Centre method, e) Individual contact. 


Follow-up Programmes : 


Without the follow-up programme, the literacy skill achieved will 
not be put to use and consequently it will not stabilise nor will enable 
the learner to continue further learning. There will rather be a tendency 
to relapse into illiteracy. 


The follow-up-programmes may consist’ of a number of activities. 
The basic idea, however, is to provide to the neo-literate the opportunity 
to use his skill, so that he is able to :— 


1) Develop fluency and speed i in reading and writing. 2) Develop 
the power to understand and comprehend the meaning of what he reads 


t 
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or writes. 3) Develop the habit of deliberating on the ideas conveyed 
and be able to accept or reject them for solving individual and group 
néeds. 4) Develop reading interests for continuing further education. 
5) Develop imagination and expression for developing functional 
competence. 


Follow-up meterials : 


The programmes are of various types. The learners may participate 
individually or in groups during the learning period. Some examples of 
follow-up programmes are :—1) Using A. V. Aids materials by the learners 
as well as by the teacher. 2) Preparation of wall news sheets and charts 
and map of the locality for display on- walls. Writing-inspiring mottos 
on walls. 3) Reading room and Library service. 4) Reader's Clubs, | 
Study Circles and Discussion Groups. 5) Radio-listening Groups. 
6) Tele-clubs and Film-show programmes. 7) Groups for short creative 
dramatics, of full-length plays, music concerts. 8) Extension Lecture 
Series—-Live or recorded—and Kathas and Pravachans from men 
of eminence. 9) Educational-Exhibitions and Field trips; celebration 
of National and Social events. 10) Organisation Youth Groups for 
Social. Service Activities. 11) Regular further education-classes for 
literate working adults. 12) Organisation of short courses for various 
vocational groups. 13) Using the literature for the new literates both 
in the Class-room and in the Libraries. 


Preparation of Follow-up materials : Some points 


1) Who is a new Literate? 2) Some problems—the literatures is 
un-profitable from the commercial point of view. 3) Production-Publica- . 
tion-Distribution. 4) Some Adult interests. 5) Authorship. 6) Graded 
Vocabulary. 7) Should contain from the point of view of functional 
literacy. 8) The Style :—What about Style? Running prose or conven- 
tional form? Which one would appeal more to the adult reader ? 
9) Printing and get-up. 10) IHustrations. 11) Distribution. 


Role of Libraries in Literacy and Adult Education : 


_ The public libraries have a very inportant role in the implementation 
of the comprehensive programme of adult education by providing facilites 
for: (1) Promotion of literacy programmes to make good the lack of 
formal schooling by illiterate adults: (2) Organisation of followup 
programmes for neo-literates for stabilisation of literacy. (3) Programmes- 
of further continuing education for citizens in general. (4) Development 
of reading habits and Programmes of self-education. (5) Developing . 
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the ability for communication and understanding about social skills and 
responsibilities. (6) Purposeful utilization of leisure hours for education, 
recreation and cultural betterment. (7) Promoting social cohesion and 
co-operative social action by developing in the individual a broad outlook 
and a charitable attitude towards Society. (8) Developing functional 
competence and productive capacity by providing information and guidance 
service and the necessary literature for all types of readers for meeting 
their professional needs. (9) Promoting the preparat’on and availability 
of suitable literature for all types of readers for meeting their varied needs. 
(10) Creating an understanding for the conservation and development 
of the natural resources of the country, its immediate problems and the 
methods to meet the situation through discussions, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, exhibitions and such other methods. 


For adult literacy programmes in the rural areas the following special 
types of libraries may be introduced: (1) Fixed Library (2) Mobile 
Library (3) Bell Bicycle Library. (4) Tin Trunk Library (5) Market 
Mobile Beery (6) Circulating Library. 


Reading } Lists: :=-1) Social Education :—concept and method—by Sohan 
Singh. 2) Manual. for’ adult literacy teachers—by N. R. Gupta, 
3) Liquidation of illiteracy—Education Commission—1964-66—Dr. D. S. 
Kothari. 4) Adult education and National Development—by V. K. R. V. 
Rao. 5) Ten years of literacy struggle—International—Symposium for 
literacy. 6) A Guide to Literacy and Adult Education-under N.S.S. 
7) School Teachers and Education of Adults—by A. S. M. HILLI. 
8) Education in India—1973-75 :—Govt. of India. 9) Polyvalent adult 
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HARRY $ . TRUMAN: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TO. HIS POLITICS 


ANIL BARAN. RAY 


There are differences of opinion among historians as to the greatness’ 
of Truman as a President. - According to some, he was great ; according ` 
' tó othérs he was near-great.1 It is not the purpose of this paper to 
“rate” Truman as a President or to measure his greatness. This paper 
draws certain evidences from the life history of Harry S. Truman to 
indicaté the relationship between his psychology and his politics. 


J 


The psychologists say that the most.enduring and strongest motives 
are Jearned early in childhood. This is exactly what happened with 
Truman. He developed ‘his need for being recognised quite early in his 
. life. He spent his childhood in a kind of joint family among the affectio- 
- nate grandparents, parents, aunts and cousins. As he was growing up, 
“it occurred to me,” Truman writes in his memoirs : 


“to watch the people around me to find out what they 
thought and what pleased them most...I used to watch my 
father and mother closely to learn what I could do to please 
them, just as I did with my school teachers and playmates. 
. Because. of my efforts to get along- with my associates I ` 
usually was able to get what. I wanted: It was successful on 
the farm, in school, in the army, and particularly i in the 
Senate.” ? i : 

The affection-seeking or the desire to “look good” in the eyes of 
other people was thus not an end in itself; it was a means to. get what. 
he wanted. In the discussion that will follow, we. will analyse how 
Truman ‘behaved’ in his family, in the school, in the army, in nate Senate, 

and finally as the President of the United States. 


In his childhood Harry Truman was weak, frail and almost blind 
without his glasses. His brother Vivian, on the other hand, was aggre- 
ssive, robust and strongly. built. Vivian was the favourite of his father. 
- He was his father’s constant companion and got from the father a, 
chequebook and a share in his cattle business when he was only twelve. 
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Such partiality on the part of the father who sometimes scolded Truman 
unmercifully thereby hurting “worse than a good spanking” led him to 
turn to his mother. He would help the mother in the kitchen and take 
good care of his baby sister, Mary Jane like “little mother imitating his 
own mother as much as he deferred- to her.” Harry’s attempt to please 
the mother became quite successful. His mother became extremely fond 
of Harry priding in that Harry “never did anything by halves.” She 
once saved the young Harry’s life by forcing the seed down Harry’s 
throat with her fingers when he swallowed a peach pit. She pushed 
Harry around ina baby carriage for several months when the nine-year 
-old Harry was paralysed in his legs and arms as a result of an attack of 
diphtheria. She was also Harry’s first piano teacher. Harry Truman 
attained proficiency in playing this instrument later in his life. Once he 
humorously said that if -he-had not been the President of the U.S., he 
would have probably ended up being a piano-player in a bawdy house. 
Such sense of humour also was Harry Truman’s inheritance from his 
-mother who often used to say that she was a “‘lightfoot baptist.” Alfred 
Steinberg observes, “she [Martha Truman] enjoyed talking and spoke in 
the same positive way that became a trademark of her son.” 4 


Harry S. Truman’s deference to his mother continued throughout 
his life. When he became the President, despite his busy schedule, he 
would write almost every week to the mother asking her opinion about 
the various actions he took as the President of the U.S He was really a 
mother’s boy. Truman himself writes in his memoirs, “I wrote Mamma 
often, and regularly- each weekend would telephone her and sister Mary, 
who lived with her. I was deeply devoted to her and we were very close. 
She was a wonderful mother.” * i 


Martha Truman never hesitated to give her President-son her opinion 
on various matters for which Truman affectionately nicknamed her 
“Boss.” After his inauguration ceremony as . Vice-President, Truman 
éalled his mother over the telephone to know if she heard the ceremonies 
onthe radio. The conversation which followed is typical of the relation- 
ship between the mother and the son: “Did you hear it on the radio ?” 
Truman asked. “Yes, I heard ‘it all,” she said. “Now you behave 
yourself up there, Harry. Now yow behave yourself !” 


“I will, Mamma,” he promised.* 
Martha Truman never felt, as Truman himself said, ‘there was 


anything special about my being in the White House.”* President 
Truman was the same old Harry to-his mother. Her amazing interest 
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in politics continued until before her death- At the age of 94, only a 
month before her death, a deathly ill Martha Truman implored her son 
to take a quick decision about running for reelection as President in 1948. 
She always wanted Truman to be a President in his own right and not 
President by accident as he became on Roosevelt’s death. The following 
conversation took place between the mother and the son : 


E “Is Taft going to be nominated next year ¥’ She asked her son. 
“He might be,” Truman said, 
She trained a severe eye on him. “Harry, are you going to run p 
“I don’t know, Mamma.” l 
Her expression was one of impatience. 
“Don’t you think it’s about time you made up your mind 28 


Truman now knew what Mamma really wanted him to do and as 


soon as he knew that he threw away his indecision and decided to run 
for-reelection in 1948. 


Harry Truman received his early political orientation from his 
parents. Martha Truman’s favourite pastime was to read the Congressio- 
l nal Record.from cover ‘to cover and to.correspond with senators on 
various public questions. She was convinced that “anyone who could 
live on the westline of Missouri in these days and not be a Democrat was 
just a fool for lack of brains.”® John Truman (the father of Harry 
Truman) was also an ardent supporter of the Democratic Party and he 
went wild. with joy when in 1892 Grover Cleveland won the Presidential 
- election, Harry Truman took keen interest in that election and wore a 
. White cap with a visor on it saying, “Grover Cleveland and Adlai 
Stevenson.” Some. big Republican boys, Harry Truman wrote in his 
memoirs, tore that cap up,. little knowing that the victim would one day 
bring about the greatest ‘upset’ election victory over them in the history 
of the United States. Thus Harry Truman identified himself with his 
parents’ political party, the Democratic party at the age of eight, though 
he little understood the programme or ideology of the party at that age. 
John Truman.took Harry to the Democratic national Convention of 1900 
‘and got Harry a job asa page. He also built up his connection with the 
Pendergast machine—a_ political connection that Harry Truman inherited 
and that helped him later to take a giant step towards the Presidency. 

His father’s preference for the rugged Vivian, his weak health, 
thick glasses and lack of athletic ability, however, produced in young - 
Harry a sense of weakness and inferiority. As a means of compensation 


. 
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for deficiencies in boyish prowess, Harry turned to serious studies. - Here 
again his’ mother was the inspirer. She bought the ten year old Harry a 
set of biographies by Charles ‘Francis Home entitled Great Men and 
Famous Women, which became his prize possession. When he was only 
twelve, he read the Bible twice. His favourites were, of conis, history 
and biography : 2 l i 


“The lives of gřeat men and famous women intrigued me, 
and I read all I could find about them......My debt to history 


is one which cannot be calculated. I know of no other - 


motivation which so accounts for my awakening interest as 
a young lad in the principles of leddership and government 
.. ..It seemed to me that if I could understand the true facts 
about the growth and development of the United States 
Government and could know the details of the lives of its 
Presidents and political leaders I would be getting for myself 
a valuable part of the total education which I hoped to have 
someday.” +° 


History was thus not dead facts to Harry Truman. He believed 
that history repeated itself and that one could turn to history when one 
wasin crisis for instruction. He also learnt that self-discipline was the 
key to the success of the men who made history and that leader is the 
one “who has the ability to get other people to do what they don’t want 
to do’ and like it.”. 


Harry Truman describes in his memoirs his technique to gain the 
‘recognition’ from his teachers: “whenever I entered a new school-room 
I would watch the teacher and her attitude toward the pupils, study hard, 
and try to know my lesson better than anyone else.” 1! 


For knowing his lesson better than anybody else, Harry Truman 
read alot. Such a reading habit was later intensified by his acute self- 
consciousness of a lack of college education. Even during his Presidency, 
inspite of his awfully busy schedule, he would find time to discuss military 
history with Edward A. Harris of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch or to 
engage ina heated discussion with Chief Justice Vinson, an authority on 
Latin, over the exact wording of a Latin quotation or astound the clergy- 
men who came to see him in the White House with his knowledge of the. 
Bible. He loved to discuss academic things with knowledgeable people. 


. This served -two purposes. It enabled him to learn from them (a 


compensation for not being able to go to college and learn things in 


-the regular way) and it also enabled him to earn their esteem by 
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: exhibiting his ieowiedbe to them ood enormous peychologial satisfaction 
from that). - 3 


When : ‘he "was 15, Harry Taian “quit Saver the: piano. He 
considered piano-playing sissy. Such’action is symbdlic.of -his desire to 
be recognised as tough and manly. This is- probably the main reason 
why over ‘the objection. of his would-be bride and that of mother and 
_ sister, he went to France- in 1918 as a: “theimber of the U.S. army. 
Captain Harry Truman was. put in charge of a highly turbulent battalion 
which his previous ‘officers: found difficult to command. ° Captain Harry 


` not only tamed the battalion he was in ‘charge but also earned their 


universal respect and affection by fighting heroically against the Germans 
ina battle in which he was nearly killed. His war record convinced. - 
Harry.Truman that he had leadership qualities in him, that he could 
‘command’ men and yet get their affection. This gave him enormous 
self-confidence which he needed badly. “I’ve always been sorry I did*.. 
not, get a University education in the regular way, he said later. But T l 
got it in the Army the hard way—and it stuck.” 1? fe 


‘Truman endeared himself so much to his war associates and boys of 
his Battery D that’ they would remain loyal to him throughout his life. 
He was “‘like a father to the boys who had served under’ him.” !X Truman 
never forgot -his war buddies. In 1922 when he was running for the 
office of the country judge of the Jackson County, . the anti-catholic Ku 
Klux Klan promised. to support him only if Truman promised not to 
give a Catholic a job. Truman got furious at this. “I won’t agree to 
anything like that.. I. had a Catholic Battery in the War and if any of 
these boys need help, I. am going to give them jobs.”!* When Truman 
became President, he appointed a lot of Battery D boys to the White 
“House thereby provoking: the newspaper criticism that he was cramming 
the White House with such elements. Truman wrote later: “My whole 
political career is based on my war service and war associates.” 5 


In 1934, Truman was elected to the U.S. Senate where he was 
inhibited by two factors: he considered himself intellectually inferior to 
others in.the Senate and others considered him a stooge of the corrupt 
. Tom Pendergast. Truman wọn over such apathy and got himself ` 
` accepted by others by, his pledsing personality, and’ friendly manner. In’ 
the words of. Victor Messel, Truman’ said in the Senate : 


“Senator Truman may have come under a cloud but he had” 
nothing - to- worty -about. --In the ‘first’ ‘place, he had a good 
: Personality a and meds. friends easily, He was always going 
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out of his way to ‘do. favours ‘for ‘others and you-could not 
help. but=-like his smiling, friendly ` ‘manner. This ‘wns not 
put on, and he was that way “with everyone. I never heard 
chim: say- a crossword to his staff, and that’s the real test of 

` his sincerity, ‘It was only'a matter Of a little while before 
T he won acceptance ‘from almost all other Senators’’.'® 


Apart. from gaining ‘acceptance’ by other Senetors, Truman soon a 
made himself .a: favourite of the Vite- President Garner. . His technique . 
was to run always to Garner for ‘advice. As a ‘result Garner started 
liking Truman so much that he would often ask him to take his (Garner's) 
chair and preside over the Senate. This enabled Truman to get over h's 
feeling of intellectual inferiority. ` l 


> 


-But Truman was yet to dispel the impression that he ‘was ‘Tom 
Pendefgast’s henchman. By voting independently on various legislative 
“measures, he proved that in the matter of voting for legislation, he was 
his own man. “I don’t follow his (Tom Pendergant’s) advice on legislation. 
I vote’ the way I believe Missourians:as a whole would want me‘to 
vote.” 16 Truman declared to newsmen. i 


¿An ficident occurred which made it Bien to the White House arid 
to the whole Senate that Truman was ‘really his own man, that he was 
true to- his- words,’ On thé death of the Senate majority leader, Joseph 
T. Robinson, a struggle ensued between the President Franklin D. Roose- 
` velt and the vice-President Garner. F.D.R. wanted Senator Alben Barkley 

of Kentucky to be the successor of Robinson while Garner favoured 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi for the post. The vote was expected 
to be very close. The White House strategists knew that Truman’ was 
committed to Harrison. So the only way, they thought, ‘Truman could be 
lined up for Barkley was to make Tom Pendergast instruct Truman. 
_ When Tom Pendergast- called Truman to vote for Barkley, Truman 
© replied: “No, Tom, I can’t. And I tell you why. Ihave given my 
word.to Pat Harrison.”'? That was characteristic of the Senator from. 
Missouri and the whole Senate now ungrudgingly recognised it-as such. 


During his second term in the. Seriate, ` “Tiuman firmly established’ . 
himself as one of the Jeading Senators of, the nation. As head of the. 
‘Senate War investigating committee; he inv estigated the contracts given to 
„various firms and also the operation of the defense programme. By 
_ uncovering the graft, -waste and inefficiency, he saved billions of dollars of | 
' tax payers’ money. .The Press recognised him a8 the man whose contribu- 
` tion to the War efforts was second only to Franklin D. Roosevelt. ` 


on 
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Recognition also came “from the White - House’: - Truman was to be 
F,D.R.’ s Funning mate in the [944—Presidential election. 


Harry S. Truman did not bother about amassing a. fortune. What 
he wanted was recognition from others. His means to get recognition 
was to accomplish or to achieve something. . ‘Knowing lesson better than 
anyone else’, fighting a heroic battle in France, doing an admirable 


piece of work in the Senate—all represent his desire to get recopaized 
by others. 


i 


The same ‘recognition’ motive led Harry Truman to take some great 
decisions as the President of the United States which gave new shape and 


direction to the American foreign policy in the post-world war II period.” 
The charge was frequently levelled against- Harry Truman by, his 


Republican opponent that he was soft on communism. The ‘Mama’s 
boy was very sensitive to such criticism. Through his various. foreign 
policy decisions he wanted to demonstrate to ue critics that he was not 
soft in dealing with the communists. = 


Immediately after he took over the pecideney on Roosevelt’ s death, 
Truman faced the ticklish Polish question. He wanted to continue 
- Roosevelt’s policy in both domestic and, foreign affairs. Roosevelt’s 
policy towards the Soviet Russia was based on the belief that Russia 
would continue to cooperate with the Western powers after the world 
war II. After assuming charge, Harry Truman soon came to believe 
that the Russians were more interested in extending communism than in 


cooperating with the Western powers. Thus whatever might have been” 


the agreement on Poland at Yalta, they would establish a puppet govern- 
ment of their ownin Poland. As the Russians were in actual control of 
the government in Poland, there was very little that Truman could do to 
alter the situation. But he would; try. to persuade the Russians to accept 
some of the members of the Polish exile government in London in the 
Lublin government of Warsaw. ` When the Russians would show their 
unwillingness to yield, an angry Truman sharply demanded of the Russian 
foreign minister Molotov that the Russians keep their word. He made 
it clearly understood to Molotov that there could be no cooperation 
‘on the basis of a one-way street”. “I have never been talked to like 
-that in my life’, Molotov said. #I told him”, Truman writes in his 


r 
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memories, “carry out your agreements and you won't get talked to 
like that.”'® aS 


These wards ¥ were directed’ not ale to. Molotov’s ear, “but also-to 
ear of: Truman’s critics. It was as if Truman was saying to his critics, 
‘look here, how tough I am in dealing with the commies.’ 


The above conversation between Truman and Molotov took place 
in April 1945. The Russians finally agreed to accept four London Poles 
in the Lublin government but that number was insignificant compared . 
to what Churchill and Truman demanded.” Truman. now realised that 
if he was to talk successfully to the Russians, he must talk from strength. 
He must also help the other non-communist countries of thé world in 
their distress and prevent them from falling to the communists, internal 
or external. A series of foreign policy decisions followed. 


First came the Truman Doctrine which was enunciated in March 
1947 by ‘which economic aid to Greece and Turkey was given. In 
February 1947, Great Britain pleaded her inability to continue military 
and economic aid to Greece. Encircled by hostile communist neighbours 
such as Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, Greece at that time was ` 
subject to a communist inspired civil war. Turkey too was at this time 
finding. it. difficult to withstand the Soviet demand:for territorial conces- 
sions and special privileges to guarantee Soviet entrance into the 
Mediterranean. In ‘Truman’s perception, if he did not help Greece 
and Turkey, they might be lost to communism. A determined Truman ` 
declared before the Congress: “I believe that it must be the policy of 
the U.S. to support free peoples who are resisting aan eee ‘subjugation 
by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 1° 


The European Recovery Programme which came next was practi- 
cally an extended application of the Truman. Doctrine to war-ravaged 
Western Europe. The best way to ‘prevent communist in Western 
Europe, Truman conceived, was to repair the damages of the war and 
to put its economy in shape. The handsome economic aid to Western 
Europe flowed out of this conceptual framework. 

In response to the Russian ‘blockade of Berlin in June, 1948 came 
the Berlin airlift which showed to Truman’s pues that he was not afraid 
of a confrontation with Russia. 

_ In June, 1950 when the North Korea invaded ‘South Korea, Truman’ 
employed the U.S. ground combat troops to the defence of South Korea. 
That was a logical culmination of his desire to show it to his critics that 
he really liked to play- tough against the communists. 
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HI 


What pore did Harry Truman follow in Jomes aiem 2 Those `, 
. who have the need to be liked generally believe that : + 


: “Government should adopt policies that ingratiate the various 
‘publics.’ It'should offer maximum aid and services, avoid _ 

hostile acts- whenever possible, be nice to people. These 

ideas: follow: from men’s tendencies ` to project their own. 

; „dispositions onto other, seeing “others „behave as they them- 
2 “selves behave, and fromi.their tendencies to generalize their 
: own view of the world in such a way as -to think” others: 
share it’’.#° a fy 4 a i 


Harry Truman belonged to the above Saas For him, there was. 
‘just ‘one issue: “it is the special interests against the people.” ` Harry. 
. Truman was for the people. The State’s business, he believed, was’ ton 
serve the people not the special interest. Harry Truman, needless to say, l 
` was no supporter of unrestricted capitalism. He believed that undiluted: 
capitalism and uncontrolled laissez faire resulted in the destruction of - 
the rights of non-rugged. individuals. The state should provide not only ~ 
` liberty to ‘its citizens but also ensure the equality of all of them. What 
he desired was a balance of liberty and equality and he believed that the 
state had-a positive role to play in bringing about that balance. Harry 
' Truman’s commitment in other words, was to the Welfare State and 
not to the philosophy ‘of Laissez-faire. He was for Franklin D. Roose- 
_velt’s New Deal because -New Deal measures sought to improve the 
' condition. of the farmer, of the labourer, of the unemployed and of the’. 

- hardest-hit. humble, lowly and poorer sections of the Society. He was an 
out and out New Dealer because the New Deal sought to promote. an 
increased social and economic. security for the average citizen. 

In some of his early statements‘ in the Senate Harry Truman Sy 
mercilessly attacked special interests which in his mind was always ~~. 
i; identified with me Republicanism. He called the railroad financiers the . 
“wrecking crews” and wall street lawyers the “highest of high hats.” 
‘According to him, “No. one ever considered Carnegie libraries steeped 
„in the blood of the Homestead steel workers, but they are. We do not 
remember that the Rockefeller Foundation is founded on-the dead miners 
‘of the Colorado Fuel and Tron i and a dozen other, similar 
performances.” ? 1 : 

Truman’s own life experiences developed his RENE for the 
‘weaker sections- of the society. At the age of fourteen he took the job of 
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a janitor in a drug store. It was quien an i oAporienee: Truman writes 
in his memoirs : ; ea, op s . j 


“Barly j in the morning, . “the good church ence and Anti- 
“Saloon Leaguers would come in ‘for their early-morning ` 
a drink ` behind the prescription case” at ten cents an ounce. ` 
i They would wipe their mouths, peep ‘through the observation 
hole in- “the: front of the case, and-depart. - This procedure 
- gave a fourteen year-old boy quite a viswoout on the public 


‘front of leading citizens’ „and “amen- corner-praying”” 
churchmen.’’2? | j . 


` Later on President Truman charged the Republicans with the kind: 
of oiy he observed in. the drug store as a boy: l 


“The Republicans make a great whoop and holler aboiié the ` 

honesty of federal employees, but they are usually the first 

to show up in a government office asking for special favors 

for private interests and ‘raising cain if they don’t get them. . 

These Republican gentlemen can’t have.it both ways—they 

can’t be for morality on Tuesday and Thursday, and.then be 
ae =- for special interests for their clients on Monday, Wednesday 

~> ~ and Friday.” aes : 


> After’ fie graduated from the school at the age of seventeen, Truman 
wanted to go to College. but could not because his father’s financial 
situation suddenly took a very bad turn.. ‘Instead he worked in various 
places asa time-keeper, as a clerk and as a book keeper. At the age of 
22, he returned to his maternal grandfather’s farm to ‘help his father who 
‘was now settled there, in farming. He spent the next eleven years of 
his life on the farm. During this period, the Truman. family. got over 
their financial trouble and made some fortune. The lesson that such a 
situation held was never lost on Truman. He realised that like dawn 
following the darkness, the prosperity might follow the adversity and 
that instead of allowing the bad situation to dampen one’s spirit, one 
should’ fight one’s way out. That is exactly what he did i in his 1940-bid ` 
for reelection in the Senate and in the 1948-bid for reelection as President. 
He fought practically single handed on those occasions and by upsetting 


the speculation of almost everybody none about, specially in 1948 a 
near-miracle victory. 


Coming back from the war in 1919; Truman ened a harberdashery 
store with one of:-his. war buddies. But soon he became financially 
bankrupt. Not knowing what to do, he finally turned to politics and 


> 
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with the help of the, Pendergast machine was elected a judge of the- 
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Jackson county in 1922. That was his first public offices. In 1934 
-Truman was elected. to the Senate where as an ardent New Dealer, ne 
supported almost all of Roosevelt’s New Deal measures. 


Truman was a-New Dealer by conviction. His own rural back- 
ground, modest heritage, and constant struggle against economic adversity 
could explain his. sympathy for small farmers, labourers and small 


businessmen. 


his life he was himself either a farmer, or a petty clerk of a bank ora 
railorad worker or a small haberdasher. ‘His background led him to 
. distrust concentrated economic power and. believe that the government 
regulation of economy wis necessary. to give. protection to the interests of 
comparative'y weaker and unprivileged sections of the society. Such 
regulation, he reasoned, was justified in the interest of social welfare and 


sccial justice. 


On becoming President after Roosevelt’s death, Truman sent to the 
Congress his 21-point programme which he termed the “Economic Bill-of - 
Rights” : ' 


He could “feel” for them, because at different stages of 


“These included the ane to a job at fair pay, the right of . 


every family to. a decent home and adequate medical care, 
the right to a good éducation, the right of farmers to raise 
and sell crops at prices that would enable them to support 
their families properly and the right of businessmen to trade, 
in an atmosphere not polluted by unfair competition and 


monopoly. To implement these rights, Truman asked fora . 
-full-employment act, increased minimum wages, extension 


of unemployment compensation to those not covered by 
existing law, increased farm price supports, private and 
public housing programs, national health program, aid to 


development programs patterned after the TVA for a number 


of river valleys and.a permanent Fair Employment Practices ` 


Committee to provide equal job opportunities for all 
Americans regardless of race-or religion. . He also asked for 
the continuation of the draft of youngmen into the armed 
services and the retainment of some wartime controls to 
fight inflation.” ?4 


The measures that Truman proposed in his 21-point represent an 
ideal picture of the economic content of his political belief system. 


-~ education, increased social security payments, - power-, 
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It was, however, like a bomb shell to the Republican 80th Congress 
which considered the programme outrageous and refused to enact it. 
On top of it, the 80th Congress passed over the veto of the President 
the Taft-Hartley Act which sought to undo the New Deal’s favoured © 
treatment of labour. Truman got no better deal from the Democratic 
8ist Congress. A coalition of Southern. Democrats and conservative 
Republicans in the Congress killed Truman’s Fair Deal -proposals which 
were substantially similar to his earlier 2l-point programme. Among 
his various proposals, only low cost housing programme passed the Senate 
and that too ironically with the support of his chief Republican opponent, 
Senator Taft. He also achieved success in desegregating the armed ` 
forces and thus promoting limited civil rights for the Negroes. But this 
he did entirely by executive action. 


Truman played a significant role in labour-management disputes, 
He was in sympathy with | labour, but that did not prevent him from 
taking action against them whenever he believed that they were acting 
against ‘the welfare of the nation’. As he himself said, “J always strongly 
supported the rank arid file of labour, but I was not blind to labour’s 
faults.”25" He was no ‘tool of the unions’ as the Republicans charged 
him to be. Thus in the Spring of 1946 when the railroad workers went on 
strike refusing to accept the 183 cents an hour increase in wages which 
the President Truman persuaded the railroad authorities to grant, the 
President seized the railroads and asked Congress for a law authorising 
him to draft the striking workers into the armed forces of the United 
States. The President’s threat produced the desired effect and the strike 
was withdrawn. At the same time the coalminers’ Union went ona 
strike violating the solemn promise given to the President not to do so. 
Truman at once ordered the Department of Interior to take over the 
mines. .When later in the year, the miners again went out on strike, this 
time against the government, Truman’s Attorney General got acourt 
injunction against the strike. The union and its leader John Lewis were. 
fined by the court for defying the injunction. This produced the desired. 
_ effect: the strikers returned to work. . 


In 1952, the United Steel’ workers ‘threatened to go on a strike ` 
unless the Steel industry improved the working conditions and-raised 
the wages. The Wage Stabilisation Board recommended a wage rise, 
but the industry refused to accept that recommendation .unless the ` 
government agreed to an excessive rise in the prices of the steel: An 

outraged Truman, ‘concerned ‘at the loss of steel production specially 
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during the Korean war in Asia and the development of NATO forceson 
Europe, seized the ninety-two steel mills in order to keep them operating. 
His argument was that President had inherent power to do such things 
under conditions of national emergency. The Supreme Court, however, 
declared the action of the President illegal. 


The above three- examples of Truman's intervention in labour- 
management. disputes clearly show that as President, Ti ruman’s highest 
stake was in the national welfare. He never hesitated to act, as he 
said, “against a group of men within our country who place their private 
interests against the welfare of the nation.”2® -Truman hated special 
interests of all kinds. He was for the people and that was: his way to 
get recognition from the people. 


‘Truman had no special urge to dominate others, nor he had any 
spécial craving for personal power. But his need’for affection shaped a 
kind of offer: “I will be for you, if you are for me” or perhaps 
negatively, “I will not reject you if you do not reject me,” 2? 


Truman would not hurt anyone or renounce his loyalty to anyone 
who ever were loyal to him or who ever did any favour to him. Thus he 
would not desert Tom Pendergast even if political expediency demanded 
that he doso. He would not renounce a friend (his military aide General 
Harry Vaughan) even if that led to the charge that his administration 


was corrupt. But if the expected loyalty will not come from any quarter,- 


that was supposed to be loyal, Truman would be incensed and he will 
finally crack down. Thus he fired many of his cabinet members including 
James F. Byrnes and Henry Wallace for insubordination or disloyalty. 


‘The most typical case happened to general MacArthur. MacArthur 
as Commander of the United Nations forces in Korea wanted to extend 
the war to China, He was convinced that the only way to unify Korea 
was to destory the Chinese military supply bases in Manchuria. Truman 
_ was afraid that the extension of war to China would bring the Soviet 
Union to China’s side and thus would start the world war III. In order 
to force Truman to fall into line with him, MacArthur issued strong . 
press statements blaming his defeat on President’s insistence to localise 
the war to Korea ; he also wrote a letter to a Congressman advocating an 
an attack on -China. MacArthur was crying hoarse for an attack on 
China when the President was trying to bring about a negotiated settle- 
ment. Though Truman was intensely irritated, he at. first tried to 
persuade MacArthur. . When that did not work, he fired the general. - He 
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had no other choice. He could no longer keep MacArthur in command 
without leaving the conduct of war to him. 


Truman had a keen sense of history. He knew kom his reading of 
history which Presidents were great and which were not and why they 
were great or not great. It is natural that he aspried after greatness. He 
wrote his daughter, “your dad will never be reckoned among the great.” 
Yet the next sentence is significant ‘‘But you can be sure he did his level 
beast and gave all he had to his country.”28 Truman meant to say that 
inspite ‘of his assertion to the contary, his greatness, infact, lay in doing 
his level best for his country. All his actions and decisions in both 
domestic and foreign affairs were inspried by that motive. Indecd, his 
psychology seemed to have played a major role in governing his perfor- 
mance in politics. 
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_ BANDE MATARAM* 
A Century Before Ananda Math 


AMALESH BHATTACHARYA 


Bande Mataram is not a song, not even a national song ; it is a great 
mantra and Bankim is a seer—thus acclaimed Sri Aurobindo: “Among 
the Risis of the later age we have at last realised that we must include the 
name of a man who gave us the reviving mantra which is creating a new 
India, the mantra Bande Mataram.” (Bande Mataram, 16 April 1907) ° 


Much later, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri expressed the 
same feeling. He said, “What Bankim Babu has done...all lead to the 
single way—that was the -way to worship motherland, to call her as the 
mother, to love her, to adore her. Therefore, we rever him, he is worthy 
of our obeisance, he is our Rishi, he is the initiator and seer of a mantra 
(Quoted in Bankim Prasanga, page 173). 


But what is the mantra ? 


-  Itis a power, a force, that inspires the inmost self of a man, enlivens 
his heart, illumines his mind, and breathes in a new life and ability, and 
thereby he can achieve what is unthinkable and impossible to him. 
Bankim gave us such a mantra, about which. Sri Aurobindo again 
remarked, “A moméntous vision had to be revealed ;. and it, is his eyes 
which the Almighty first unseals”’ (Ibid). 

But before it ? 

The mantra, we mean to say, was then. equally potent in the occult 
plain of silence. As the light broods in darkness, as the dream weaves 
its charm in sleep, so also this Bande Mataram was quivering like the 
seed of light in the oblivion of history. 


We first heard the mighty. cry of ‘Bande Mataram,’ not in the voices 
of the Santans of. Ananda Math, but hundred years before. it, in the 
daylight of history, thundering in the thick forest of Purnia, Birbhum 
North Bengal; in the voices of a group of rebel Sannyasis against the 
mercantile British. They had also, like Bhabanada and Jibananda, 
undertaken a mission to liberate their motherland renouncing everything 
in life. This episode in history i is known as the “Sannyasi Revolt”. 


ed ' (This i is the concluding portion, of the author’ s previous article “Saga of Bande 
_ Mataram” published in our journal previously ; . Saga of Bande Mataram is going 
to be translated in French in a Paris journal). 
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In 1757, in the field of Plassey, the sounds of the cannons were silenced 
temporarily but ..the gunpowder was not all extinguished. Within a few 
years, a group of selfless Sannyasis together with the hapless farmers of — 
Bengal stormed all over the country in a revolution and the British rulers. 
became unnerved . by their onslaught. The government gazetteer and 
official chronicler, Mr; L. S. S. O°. Malley in his History of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa’ under British Rule (page 107) has given the figure of these 
revolutionaries as-‘‘over twenty lakhs.” All the hills and forests of 
Bengal resounded with their mighty cry of “Om Bande Mataram.” 


An old Maharastrian | priest of Ramna Kali Temple at Dacca had 
first heard this cry. Dr Bhupendra Nath Dutta in his Book Bharater 
Dvitia-Svadhinata Sangram (page 91) has given a stirring description of it. 
We find reference of this incident in Suprakash Roy's Bharater Krishak 
Bidroha O Ganatantrik -Sangram (pages 20, 23 & 25). 


The attack on English Kuthi at Dacca and first resurrection of this 
revolution are lucidly described in Kedarnath Majumdar’s book: Dhakar 
Bibaran (pages 115-16) and in Jatindra Mohan Roy’s Dhakar Itihash 
(Page 218). 

Another historian, Mr Lestei Hutchinson, . in his Empire of the 
Nabobs (Page 122) has Said that” those rebellious’ Sannyasis and fakirs 
upheld the ideal of freedoni which they called a true religion. They 
inspired the people with the spirit of sacrifice and total dedication for the 
emancipation of- their motherland, they ‘urged the people with their faith 
in righteousness to destroy all untruth and falsehood, uniting them against 
the powerful foreign rule. Hutchinson has remarked at the end of his 
book (Ibid, page 1i4) that this revolt of the Sannyasis was the precursor 
of the country’s freedom movement that started hundred years later. 


Thus we see the historical action of Anand Math had started long 
before the book . was written by Bankim and that the cry of “Bande 
Mataram” had been ringing before the mantra was actually uttered by 
him. Ananda Math “(Ì5 December 1882) is only 4 living tecord of that. 
earlier history. It has ‘been rightly said in the Evicyclopaedia Britannica 
(Vol. VI,:Page 910), “The story deals with the Sannyasi (i.e. fakir or 
hermit) rebellion of 1772 near Parsia, Tithut arid Dinapur... a? 


Free at 


historical. allusion in it and fie did not intend to write a ı historical novel. 

But in 1884 (in reference to another-book, Devi C haudhurani), sincè some 
readers wanted to know whether there ‘was any historical relation between 
the history of Sannyasi Revoli and the theme of Ananda Math, Bankim 
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said, “I have quoted from an English book and added in the epilogue the 
true history of the Sannyasi Revolt. The readers would find that the. 
matter was very serious. More particularly they would see. that there 
were many dissimilarities between the facts of history on the one hand: 
and the incidents described in the novel on the other. . The battles that are ` 
described were not actually faught in Birbhum but i in North Bengal and 
the name Captain Edward has been changed as Major Wood. . These 
dissimilarities I do not consider to be of much importance, as I feel 
that a novelis a novel, not a history.” .(Bankim Rachaaavali, Sahitya 
Parishad Edition, page 44). f 


But our point is, Bankim himself has agreed that the incidents 
were historical, only the place of incidents, i.e. North Bengal, has been 
changed to be Birbhum in the novel, and Captain Edward hás become 
Major Wood. Does this deprive the novel of its historical content ? 


In this connection, our great historian, _ Prof. Jadunath Sarkar 
quoted from The Times of London (28 December 1937) as follows : 


“Scribner’s (of New York) have justifiably, interpreted the subject 
more liberally by the inclusion of novels the background of which is laid 
in a recognisable historical period even though no single character in thé 
book may have a genuine historical prototype.” - To this Prof. Sarkar 
adds, “If we agree to this, then from Durgeshnandini to Sitaram, the seven 
such novels are to be considered as historical novels. In some of these, 
more are imaginary characters, in some other more are historical 
characters (as in Rajsingha), but in all these books, the ancient society, 
the people’s dwellings, their thoughts and. feelings, their behaviour and 
custom are virtually reflected, though the historical authenticity is not 
always maintained at every stage; because Bankim purposely has cast 
colours and light of his subtle creative vision on the facts of history...” 


Therefore we see that Ananda Math is a creative art-form of history, 
there is no doubt that it is written with the ethos of heroic passion of | _ 
rebel sannyasis, The fighting-skill of the santans of Ananda Math, their — 
sacrifice for the cause of the motherland, their renunciation, their ` 
spititual detachment, their devotion and unity, all come to a close 
similarity with the descriptions we find in the official Gazettes, as for 
example, in Captain Rennel’s Letters to the Collector, February 1776 
and 30: October, 1776 and Letters and Records (Long's Seon), : 
page 526. eoo l 

Being a Deputy Collector at that. time,. Bankim. must have been 
well acquainted with ‘the details of these government records. And one 
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striking phenomenon is that after Ananda Math the next book Bankim 
wrote was Devi Chaudhurani (written in 1882 and published in 1884). 

Most of the characters of this’ novel are also of Sannyasi Revolt, for 
example, Bhavani Pathak, Devi Chaudhurani, Goodland, Lieutenant’ 
Brenan, etc. etc. In reference to this book Bankim has also said, “Devi 
Chaudhurani (like Ananda Math) has also some historical root. Those 
who want to know more about it may read Hunter’s Statistical Account, 
published by the Government, a history of Rangpur District.” And with 
it Bankim hastened to add, presumably to avoid the ire of the government, 
“I shall be much obliged if the redders do not consider it, as also 
Ananda Math, as a historical novel.” 


- If, as desired by Bankim, we read through Hunter’s Report on the 
District of Rangpur (Page 96) we find there the following description : 


“We catch a glimpse from (in) the Lieutenant’ s report of a female 
by namé Devi Chaudhurani, (who was) also in league with (Bhabani) 
Pathak. She lived in boats, had a large force of barkandazes in her pay, . 
and committed dacoities on her own account, besides receiving a share of 
the booty obtained by Pathak. Her title of Chaudhurani-would imply that 


she.was. a. Zaminder, probably a petty one, else she need not have lived 
in ‘boats for. fear of capture.” ‘ 


“We know further from these reports that the rebel sannyasis under 
the leadership of Kripanath captured: a vast forest of Rangpur District 
known as ‘Baikunthapur Jungle.” One could not enter that all but 
impenetrable forest, only by a few paths known by the rebels and heavily. 
guarded by Kripanath and his twenty-two lieutenants. This forest was 
encircled and attacked by the Collector of Rangpur, Captain Macdwell 
with a’strongly armed force ; there were several battles and Macdwell 
died in action. A deep forest of Rangpur (is it Baikunthapur Jungle 2) 
is also the background of the story of Devi Chaudhurani. We can have 
“no doubt, if we read Glazier’s description (Ibid, page 42) and see the 
scenes of Ananda Math and Devi Chadhurani, that it is the thundering 
cry of the rebel sannyasis that once rent the air and shook the forests and 
hills of North Bengal; which is reechoed in the voice of Jibananda when 
he says, “The enemies are on the other side of the hillock. Today on: 
this hillock the Santans will join battle the witness of which will be the 
blue dome above and the night below. Come, quick, whoever reaches 
the top first wins, say—‘Hail Mother !’ 


“Then both the field and the forest reverberated with the song—Hail 
Mother,’ Slowly the Santan army began to climb the hillock. But they 
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suddenly saw in alarm that Mahendra Singha was rushing down the 
mound sounding the whistle. Ina very short time against the blue sky 
on the top of the hillock British guns with gunners were visible. In loud 
voice the Vaishnab army sang— l 

Thou art wisdom, thou art law, 

Thou art heart—our soul—our breath, 

Thou the love divine—the awe 

In our hearts that conquers death. 


But the loud report of the British cannons drowned that noble song.” 
(Bande Mataram, Translated by Sri Aurobindo and Barindra Kumar 
Ghose, Bashumati Sahitya Mandir, page 181). 

Yes, that. noble song drowned for the moment, but later, only after 
23 years, that mighty song again reverberated all over India. But that 
is another chapter of history. ` 
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SIMPLICITY — 1s IT DECISIVE IN EVALUATION 
OF A THEORY ? 


MAHASWETA CHAUDHURY 


The concept of simplicity is supposed to play an important role 
in scientific theory. Its significance is emphasised and overrated by the 
conventionalist tradition. Does it play an important role in deciding 
between rival hypotheses? It is a common belief that scientists prefer 
economic or simpler interpretation. of natural phenomena to a complex 
one if the former fits with all observational data in the same manner. 
But this belief seems to be arbitrary and not based on a very strong 
logical basis. In fact, this criterion involves many epistemological and 
logical problems which are crucial for deciding between alternative 
scientific theories. We can presently see that in the following discussion. 


I shall discuss the problem in three sections : 
(I) the methodological problem of simplicity, ` 
(II) the epistemological problem of simplicity and 
(IID) ‘whether (I) and (HI) establish sufficiently any- logical 
i basis for simplicity to be a desideratum for competing 
scientific theories. 


The methodological problem of simplicity 


Methodologically the problem of simplicity is this—can we distinguish 
theories which are not logically equivalent according to their simplicity ? 
What we seek is simplicity of idea, not of method or representation. 
The concept of simplicity is actually expected to provide a measure of 
the degree of law-likeness or regularity of events. This sort of view. is 
held by Schlick and also by Feigl. Weyl regards the problem as ‘of central 
importance for the epistomology of natural sciences’. * 


The main motive behind the cult of simplicity is perhaps the naive 
Aristotelian (and also Galilean) essentialist doctrine that nature works 
in a simple way. That vague general assumption is not very harmful or 
objectionable with reference to the logic of scientific theories. But the 
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undesireable rationale behind it is to regard scientific hypothesis as mere 
conventions or instruments and not attempted descriptions of reality. 


The conventionalist tradition in methodology regards scientific 
theories as tools for prediction. The concept of simplicity is regarded 
by Schlick or Feigl as a means to provide a measure of the degree of 
law-likeness or regularity of events. Now, I shall examine this measure of 
simplicity to see how it plays a decisive part in choosing between rival 
theories. It is tacitly assumed that a linear curve is simpler than a quadra- 
tic, a circle than an ellipse etc., though no reasons are given why they - 
are simpler and what advantages simple, theories have over those of others 
aesthetic ones. The most accepted view is to identify simplicity with paucity 
of parameters. Weyl, Jeffrys and in a different sense (which I shall discuss 
later) Popper also, agree in this notion of simpler law. Less the number 
of the adjustable parameters in the equation which represents it—simpler 
the theory.- But this view overlooks the degree and the number of 
variables of an equation as well as the fact that functional derivation 
orders are more complex than integral ones. Equation of light absorp- 
tion and light propogation becomes at par according to this ‘criterion. 
This also makes y =x, and y =x? equally complex. 

Another attempt has been made to give an objective criterion of 
simplicity: if the average curvature is smaller or according to Feigl, 
if it deviates less from a straight line then the hypothesis containing 
that is simpler. But then the asymptotic parts of a hyperbola would be 
simpler than a circle. 


Ki 
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The basic idea behind this cult of simplicity appeals to the inducti- 
vists’ obsession for observational basis. So they think simplicity affects 
the acceptability.of a hypothesis compared with that of alternative 
hypothesis which would account for. the same phenomenon. ‘Suppose 
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that investigation of a natural system of a-certain type suggests to us 
that a certain quantitative character V, of such systems, might be a 
function of, and thus uniquely determined by, another such characteristic 
U (in the way in which the period of a pendulum is a function of its 
length)...... we have been able to check many instances in which U had 
one of the values O, 1,2, or 3; the associated value of V were regularly 
found to. be 2, 3, 4, 5 respectively. Suppose further that concerning 
these systems we have no background knowledge that might bear on 
the likely form of the functional connections, and that the following 
. three hypotheses have been proposed on the basis of our data, 


H, : V=U*—6u*-+11u?—5u+2 
H, : V=U° —4ut —u? + 16u? — L1lu+2 
H,: V=U+2 


Each of these fits the data: to each of the four U-values: examined, 
it assigns exactly the V-values that has been found associated with it. 
In geographical terms: if the true hypotheses are graphed in a plane 
co-ordinate’ system, then ‘each of the resulting curves cantains the four 
data-points (0, 2), (1, 3), (2, 4), and-(3, 57.2? But it is evident that if 
we have no background information that might indicate a different 
choice, we would no doubt favour H, over H, and H, on the ground 
that it is a simpler hypothesis than its rivals. This consideration leads 
to the suggestion that between two rival hypotheses which -accord with 
the same data and do not differ in other respects relevant to their 
confirmation, the simpler one will be counted as more acceptable. But 
this idea of simplicity -assumes that the criterion is objective—it does not 
in fact show any objective standard for simplicity except elegance or 
pragmatic value. š 


Both the inductivist and the conventionalist give an arbitrary 
standard of simplicity. But what we need is a logical criterion, not 
just an intuitive appeal or the ease with which a theory is understood 
(because that depends on the theoretical background which varies from 
individual to individual). In the case of quantitative hypotheses like 
H,, He, H}, one might think of judging simplicity by reference to the 
corresponding graph. ‘Choose the simplest curve’ is the keyword in 
similar methodological problem. In choosing the simpler law it is 
implicitly presumed—as I said earlier—that a linear function is simpler 
than a quadratic one, a circle simpler than an ellipse. But that it is 
arbitrary can be easily shown by. the following facts. In rectangular 
co-ordinates, the graphs of H, is a straight line whereas graphs of H, 
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and H, are more complicated curves through the four data-points. But 
if the hypotheses are represented in polar co-ordinates with U. as the 
direction angle and V as the radius vector, then H, determines a spiral, 
whereas a function determining | a ‘simple’ straight line would ‘be quite 
complicated. 


Similar considerations based on the criterion of simplicity are also 
regarded as decisive in case of entire theories. The number of independent 
basic assumptions is sometimes suggested as an indicator of complexity ` 
for choosing a theory. The heliocentric theory of Copernicus, according 
to this, is preferred to the geocentric theory of Ptolemy as the former is 
simpler in its number of asstimptions and easier for computation. 
Ptolemy’s system is much more cumbersome and complicated with the 
assumptions of many more cycles and epicycles.2 But that presumption 
is not at all justified and based on totally unwarranted ground. There 
are different and far more convincing reasons for accepting Copernican: 
theory than mere simplicity. Ptolemy’s theory involves only a few more 
epicycles than that of Copernicus and is in fact more concordant with 
observation. The methodological justification for Copernican theory 
which superseded Ptolemy’s can be found in later theories. The Newtonian 
theory corroborates heliocentric universe of Copernicus and not the 
geocentric system of Ptolemy. Tycho Brahe’s (with some reservations) 
and Kepler’s observations also tally with heliocentric universe. Copernicus’ 
theory was accepted not because: it computes in a better and simpler 
way but because it is believed to be a true description of the universe.* 
The number: of basic assumptions or simpler method of computation 
therfore is not an index of acceptability for any theory. 

The more serious problem regarding simplicity is that of justifica- 
tion for the principle. Why should we choose the simpler (even if the 
question of any objective criterion is. settled) -of two equally confirmed 
alternative theories?) Do we have any logical or epistemological 
advantage which can justify this methodological rule? This obviously ~ 
leads to the logical and epistemological questions relevant in this context. 


Il. The epistemological problem of simplicity 


Many scientists and thinkers like Mach, Pearson, Poincare, Duhem, - 
Barker, Ackerman are convinced: that science’ aims at valid empirical 
knowledge about the world-in an economic way : ‘Scientific theories are 
parsimonious descriptions’ of the world. -Scientific’ knowledge helps‘us to 
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predict and explain in the most effective and economic method. It 
does not necessarily involve the question of reference to reality or truth. 
A general hypothesis therefore serves us as a condensed form of an 
indefinite number of particular cases (e.g. many cases of free-fall) into 
one simple formula (e.g., Galileo’s law). 


This idea of scientific knowledge and the status: of : scientific theories 
as conventions for predictions (not aiming at truth) can be held with 
many formidable objections as is done by Kail Popper in several places.’ 
But apart from that there are other problems which are difficult to 
overcome. For example, if among several competing hypotheses such 
as H,,; Ha, Hs we also adopt the predictions, it implies concerning as 
yet. untested cases. H, may. be mathematically simpler than its rivals ; 
but what grounds we have for considering it more likely to be truer 
than the competing hypotheses which fit the given data with the same 
precision ? 

Reichenbach has suggested a very interesting answer. In a simpli- 
fied form the answer is this: if a scientist draws the simplest (according 
to the principle of simplicity) curve, i.e., the intuitively smoothest curve 
through the data-points, then his graph say gı: may deviate considerably 
from the true curve, though it shared the measured data-points with 
the latter. But as the scientist. measures more and more data-points 
and plots further simpler graphs go, g3, g4...these will coincide more and 
more nearly with the true curve g and the associated functions of fg, 
fas £4,...will apporoximate more and more closely to the true functional 
connection f. ‘Thus observance of the principle of simplicity can not be 
guaranteed to yield the function if in one or even in many. But if 
there is a functional relation between two co-ordinates u and v, the 
procedure will gradually lead to a function that approximates to the true 
one in a derivable degree. Reichenbach’s argument may be found to 
have ‘limited force’ as shown by Hempel’, but even then it-arouses a 
certain interest in the problem. 


The epistemological problem of simplicity plays a significant role 
in positivist and inductivist programme. The obsession for the simple 
and the unanalysable—the search for atoms of knowledge—guides them 
to believe that theories or Jaws are abstractions from pure facts. 
Wittgenstein for example says: ‘The process of induction consists in 
assuming the simplest law that can be made. to harmonize with our 
experience. ® The epistemological problem of relating law with facts 
does not arise in their system because natural laws are nothing but 
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generalisations from particular observations. Atoms or elements of 
experience are real and scientific theories are only extracted from them. 
So, ‘they think, we follow the intuitive logic of choosing the simplest 
possible abstraction from the elementary propositions. But the* logical 
problem of justifying (or this kind of abstraction) can not be so easily 
solved as shown by many philosophers and logicians even belonging’ to 
the inductivist tradition.’ 


One very interesting attempt has been made to base simplicity on 
probability. For example if there are say ‘twenty co-ordinated pairs of 
values (x, y) of the same function, y= = f(x) lie on a straight line, when 
plotted on a graph paper, we shall then conjecture that we are faced here 
with a rigourous natiral law, and that y depends linearly upon x...’1° 
We shall infer in this. way because of the simplicity of the straight line 
and will be further justified because it would be highly improbable that 
just these twenty pairs of arbitrarily chosen observations should be very 
nearly on a straight line, and there is no law-like relation among them. 
When we consider laws of functional relationship between variable 
magnitudes e.g. temperature and volume in a gas at constant pressure or 
length and time of a pendulum, simpler hypothesis is always chosen 
among many other alternatives. For example if x and y are related by 
an equation of the form : i 

y=ax+-b ' 
where a and b are constants or parameters specifying .a ‘determinate 
function within the class of linear functions. But it will be equally true 
if we draw a wavy line between the dots. In fact it is possible to draw 
equally possible innumerable lines through all the dots like figure 
1, 2 and 3 below each of them allowing one value of y for each 
value of x. 
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Which one should we choose among these hypotheses representing 
functional relationship? -The answer seems to be that we choose the 
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simplest one (as represented by fig 1) which accords with fact. The 
criterion of choice seems to ~be that functions can be arranged according 
to the number of parameters they. involve. Thus the functional relation- 
ship of two variables which is represented as a straight line involves two 
parameters whereas a circle involves three and so on. Both Popper and 
Kneale regard this as an objective criterion for simplicity of hypotheses 
of functional relationship. What is in their mind is that—less the 
number of dots in a graph or the number of parameters, easier is the 
i task of eliminating a hypothesis. ...the policy of assuming always the 
f simplest’ hypothesis which accords with the known facts is that which 
will enable us to get rid of false hypotheses most quickly.’1! Popper in 
fact identifies simplicity with the degree of falsifiability. A theory with 
greater content is the one which is easier to be falsified and hence can be 
also called a simpler one. compared with a theory which has less content 
(and therefore not so easily to be ‘discarded).’ Kepler's discovery of his 
laws’ was guided by the heuristic principle. His success with the circle- 
. hypothesis can be referred to the fact that the circle-hypothesis is. easily 
testable, or, in other. words simpler than other hypotheses. Popper 
identified this property with the degree of falsifiability i.e. the precise 
and accurate ways in which the theory can be eliminated. 


A totally different ground has been sometimes considered for pre- 
ferring a simple law to a complex law when both fit the facts equally. 
Prof. Jeffrys has beautifully presented cases of choice between alternative 
hypotheses and methods of grading laws by nen degrees of com piez: 
His two main considerations are : 


. G) simpler laws have higher (initial) prior probability ssa i 
the others ; so they are more acceptable as approxima- 
tion to truth. 


(ii) - Scientists ‘opt for simpler Jaw because the latter is 
‘deemed more likely to give correct-prediction. 1? 


Both (i) and (ii) provoke controversial issues and are found to be pre- 
sumptions rather than logical grounds. Regarding (i). it can be said 
to be based on formulations of Bayes type. The preference for simple- 
law is not a fundamental principle but can be shown to be deduced from 
amore general inductive principle namely- of inverse probability. We 
“have no logical ground to choose simple law (except.on Heuristic ground) 
- about the universe prior to previous empirical. evidence. Empirical Jaws 
cannot be given any initial probability label for epistemological advantage 
‘prior to actual observation. Some inductivists however prefer inverse 
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probability as the logical criterion of simplicity to prior probability. 
We prefer the simple hypothesis, according to that version, on account of 
the extreme rarity of sets of observations that would on the hypothesis of 
lawlessness comply with any formula of ‘equal simplicity ranking’. 

This. rarity increases strongly as the number of observations in the set 
increases. Thus simplicity is a logical corollary of the basic principles of 
inverse probability. But I think that does not help us much because the 


` . problem still remains what logical or epistemological advantage we have 


for prefering a simple law’? No adequate ground can yet be ascertained. 


Regarding (ii) also the picture is not too hopeful. Even if we take 
it for granted that it is possible to assign a higher initial probability 
value to simple laws, we still need a logical justification for the belief that 
simple law will give correct.prediction. Simpler laws as such (having less 
basic assumptions or involving less parameters) do not have any property 
for which we can expect them to predict, :correctly. Conventionalists 
alas are defeated by their own stratagem. We have either to admit that 
laws are descriptions of reality (which they will not admit) or submit 
before the difficulty of having no objective criterion for choosing between 
hypotheses (which again they will not admit either). 


IN. Simplicity—a myth 


The methodological and epistemological questions related to the 
notion of simplicity as dealt with from different angles however do not 
solve the logical problem of simplicity as a desideratum for choice 
between competing scientific theories. I shall now try to draw a few 
consequences from the discussions so far done and see whether they lead 
to any decision about the matter. 


Jeffrys and Weyl identified number of anieestls parameters with 
the degree of high prior probability whereas Popper equated it in the 
opposite direction. To him paucity of parameters=simplicity =high 
prior improbability. Less input or initial conditions or parameters and 
more output, i.e., informative content is preferred because it tells. us more 
and is easier to test or falsify: But this identity has certain difficulties 
, toface: (i) It overlooks the degree and the number of variables of an 
equation as well as the fact that fractional derivations are more complex 
than integral ones. It also makes y=x and y=x? equally complex. 
(ii). The ellipse equation (x/a)*+(y/b)?=1 contains two parameters 
whereas the hyperbola equation (x/a)?—(y/b)?=1 has the same 
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complexity value according to this criterion although we would regard 
hyperbola twice as complex a curve as an ellipse for having two branches. 
Even Popper would say it. is much easier (as it needs less points) to 
refute the ellips hypothesis than a hypothesis about hyperbola. (iii) 


According to Popper’s definition of the ‘dimension of a set of curves’ the. 
parabola belongs to a four dimensional class. Equation of the parabola isi - 


(ax-+-by)?-Fex+dy=1 


We need at least five points and therefore at least five statements to’ refute . 
the hypothesis as the equation involves four parameters a, b,c, d. But i+ 


the same is true of the curve represented by the polynomial of the third 
degree : y=a-+bx-+cx?+dx? ; it is also true about the log curve. 
But which hypothesis to.choose ? Intuitively the first one, the inductivist 
will reason, because it. is’ simplest. _ Popper cannot account for such a 


ve 


choice by the falsifiability criterion, “He ‘however tried to solve it by - 


‘formal’ and ‘material’ reduction of: dimension of a theory.'? Reducing ` i 
the dimensions of a theory means, in algebraic terms, replacing a para- . 


meter by a constant. But it is not clear how we can distinguish between 
the different methods of replacing a parameter bya constant. (iv) It 


_may be further objected (as done by Schlesinger, Barker, Ackerman). 


that falsifiability. does not go hand in hand with simplicity. In other 
words, more content-does not always make a theory simpler. If we join 
two unrelated laws like Hooke’s and Snell’s for example, + the resulting 


conjunction will not be simpler than any of the two. All these- opposi- - 


tions however are mainly based on the long associated misconception 
about simplicity, that simplicity implies elegance, economy of content 
or assumption. But Popper never said less content is simpler. What 
he emphasised is that a rich or exact theory is simpler as it is easier to 
test or falsify. Many others even said that Popper only cited some 
examples where simplicity and falsifiability go together, (e.g., Euclidean 
geometry is simpler and more falsifiable aswell than non-Euclidean 
geometry. That’can be shown by the fact that any triangle having angles 
less than 180° will falsify it. But triangles with less than 180° angles are 
compatible with Bolyai-Lobatschewski hypothesis) and does not PENES 
any proof for it. 

` To all these alleged difficulties ‘it can be said. firstly, that simplicity i is 


not an independent or fundamental concept for Popper. But in many © 


other philosophy simplicity is a crucial criterion and turns out to be 
‘subjective. To the inductivists for example, simplicity of curves is 


fundamental (given some observational data) as there is infinite possibi- ~ 


lity of curves ; itis alarming for them because set of evidence justifies 
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many alternative hypotheses. and expected predictions. We can extrapo- 
late evidences to justify any hypothesis, That is why Popper calls 
simplicity a ‘conventionalist stratagem’ to justify and save any hypothesis 
of their choice. This kind’of standard will reduce scientific law-making 
a. trivial and arbitrary job. Secondly, we cannot provide proof for 
everything that we believe to be true, but still can have sufficiently rational 
ground for that kind of belief. The identificaton of paucity of parameters 
and simplicity however has two advantages: (i) methodological—the 
_ simpler hypothesis (having more content and therefore being more 


. precise) is easier to test. (ii) epistemological—more content, tells us 


more and therefore more ‘interesting’, informative and acceptable to 
scientists. Me oe 
Apart from the above-mentioned difficulties related to simplicity 
and paucity of parameters, T have Some different kind of discontent about 
Popper’s notion of simplicity. He could not sufficiently show that we 
can totally dispense with the notion of simplicity (as he claims) in evalu- 
ation Of a theory. The discontent is this: why Popper introduced this 
concept of simplicity:.and tie it with his general theory of falsifiability 
which itself is quite strong a concept, when he is not gaining anything 
by it? Identification with falsifiability is not proposing .an independent 
objective criterion for simplicity. If -a theory is acceptable because it is 
more falsifiable, simplicity as such does not play any decisive role in the 
choice between two theories. Secoondly, we can’t deny the fact that 
the concept of simplicity (even epistemological or logical) carries with 
it an aesthetic import—what Bar Hillel calls ‘teachability of notion’. 
Most of the opposition to Popper’s view is due to a confusion by this 
customary association. He could have just shown that ontological or 
structural simplicity cannot play a role in theory-construction or theory- 
evaluation. The argument for choosing the simplest curve because it is 
` highly improbable accident that they go together without being a law is 
completely mistaken. The same argument is -applicable for any other 
curve to be drawn on the same points. It is possible to ascertain equally 
plausible hypothesis’ which fit the observational data equally. Even if 
-we have an objective criterion of simplicity (which is rather doubtful) 
there is no point in that the simplest will be true. The amount of support 
given by e to any of the e. x is OP (E, e)=0. There is no gauge to 
evaluate simplicity of either logical or methodological kind. In the 
history of science it sometimes happened that a nice and simple theory 
„and a constant turned out to be a variable ; ¢.g. gravitational constant of 
Kepler changed under Newtonian theory into a variable ; free-fall of the 
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body depends on the radii of the planet (earth). Even Kepler’s radii of 
the ellipse as constant changed in Newtonian theory into variable. “What 
we want in science are theories (which are believed to be approximations 
of reality conjectured to be true) that can explain and predict rather than 
any other structural or apriori value like simplicity. The myth of 
simplicity is associated with a few primitive notions: one is to attain 
the ultimate atoms of experience or reality, “and the other is to attain 
infallible knowledge—simpler hypothesis is more secure and safé-and 
therefore more likely to be true. This in fact is contrary to the motive 
and aim of science. Science aims not at safe but at informative or exact 
hypothesis. For example, we will prefer ‘x=a’ to ‘x>a’ as the former 
has only one’ confirming and an infinite number of falsifying instance and 
therefore it is easier to test or falsify as it is more exact. The- latter 
however has as many confirming ‘instances as falsifying instances and 
-thus is more difficult to falsify. ` We can also refer to Mendelian theory 
and Lysenko’s theory (two rival theories in the field of biology). Although 
simplicity was on Lysenko’s side, Mendel’s theory was accepted by 
majority of scientists for some other grounds namely that the latter 
explains, predicts in a better way and is based on influential philosophy. 


The upshot of all these considerations definitely breaks the spell of 
‘the essentialist cult of belief that ‘nature works in a simple way’. There is 
no measuring tape to reckon that and even if nature does so, we do not 
have any logic to justify it. That again is nothing to despir about because 
scientists have other logical criteria for acceptability of a, theory. The 
scientist’s acceptance of one theory rather than another is not guided by 
any Heuristic principle like simplicity. He has other logical grounds 
‘to do so. l f 
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i PERSONALITY FACTORS: ts 
IN PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS - 
‘R. G. CHATTERJEA & N. SANYAL 


Three maiñ factors in the individual’s psychological structure 
‘influence the ‘appraisal of psychological stress and they are-—(1) motive ` 
sirength and pattern, (2) belief systems about transactions with - ‘the ` 
` environment, and. QB) intelligence, education and sophistication. “These 
personality factors determine’ what the individual will make about. the: 
stimultis configuration. Let each of them be. considered in turn. 


-Motive Strength and pattern— The individual’s pattern of motives 
and’ ‘ie strength- determine what will be regarded as harmful and what ` 
. will be beneficial. ‘The degree of stress is- limited by the strength of the ` 


zt motive whose gratification is endangered. If the motive is weak; the 


stress appraisal must be weak. If it is strong the stress may. be intense 


=: depending on factors, ‘e.g., the balance of power - between the harmful 


“stimulus and the counterharm resources, the imminece of the harmful . 
` confrontation, and the beliefs of” ‘the individual about his transactions 
with. the environment. f 

‘In a‘laboratory work Mahl (1949) studied the secretion of hydro-.- 
cloric ‘acid in the stomach under examination stress on college students. 


` + Six of the eight ‘subjects showed signs of stress, i.e., an increase in stomach | 
‘. HCE while two of them did not show those signs. It was revealed that ` 
-.. oné.of the two: ;subjects did not appraise the examination as a stress 


situation because he had already been accepted in the-medical school of 
` his choice and was’ conscious of his knowledge.” The-other subject had, 
‘a weak motivation to achieve academically. So the prospect of doing 
, poorly i in the examination had no importance to him. 


_ In another laboratory experiment conducted by Vogel, Kanat 
and: Lazarus (1959) a large group of high school boys were studied and 
the relative strengths of two kinds of motivation, affiliation and achieve- 
ment were measured. ‘it was found that the degree of stress was. greatest 
when the stress stimulus dealt with a stronger motive, and it was least 


o ‘in the case of a weak motive that is; subjects predominantly oriented to 


achievement were most disturbed by achievement-related stress stimuli, 
while those oriented mainly to affiliation were not "RUER by affila- 
Hen stressor. . > th 


i 


` 
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-Threat of death is an area here istvational concepts are relevant. _ 
Sometimes people assume that. the. wish to remain alive is universal and 
equal in degree in all men. But. they fail to take seriously the need for 
the psychological analysis of the problem. What makes death a psycho- 
logical stress is a psychological question. Individual differences are ~ 
more important in this respect than they are usually assumed to be.” 
Moreover, even in those situations where death is a real prospect, such 
as_in battle, disaster,.or the concentration camp, there are more often 
other. powerful stressors as well, e.g., of torture; pain loss of ‘autonomy, 
and ‘physical incapacitation. The dominant ‘stress is not necessarily 
that of being killed. Shneidman has pointed out that in understanding 
ine psychological significance. ‘of death, one must consider the person’s 

“need systems, including his needs for achievement, affiliation, autonomy, 
and dominance” (1963, p. 212). The author also. suggests that there are’ 
variations in the motivation of individuals regarding death because some 
regard it as | the end of life, while others regard it as entrance into 
a new life. . 


In.an attempt to find out tthe cause of the (eat of death Diege A 


and Rothman (1961) prepared a list.of “consequences of one’s. own 
death”.and they were administered in paired-comparisons order indicating 
which member of each pair of alternatives the subjects regarded as worse 
or more distasteful. Concerning the consequences of. one’s own death — 
variations were observed, and were linked to social characteristics. 


In the concentration camp studies with nonpolitical middle-class - 
prisoners, Jehovah’s withnesses who were conscientious objectors, and 
criminal inmates Bettelheim (1960) observed that the nonpolitical middle- 
class prisoners were least able to-withstand the stress (of imprisonment), 
but the political prisoners were not so affected by such condition. And _ 
the criminals were least affected by imprionment. The, author writes, 
“Whether and how much the initial shock [of imprisonment] were 
experienced as severe trauma nia on the individual’s personality” 
(1960, p. 119). 


In a review and analysis of research on the « psyctiological causes 
and results of stress” in military settings, ‘Haggard (1949) also discussed 
the role of motivational patterns. He states, “Generally speaking, 
motivation initiates, directs and sustains an individual’s behavior, and is - 
a critical factor in his adjustment to emotional stress...... ” (1949, p. 450). 


In the field ` of ‘psychopathology -Reynolds (1962) has suggested that- 
differences i in motivational variables account for depressive as. opposed to 
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schizophrenic stress reactions. According to him the schizophrenic and 
depressive patient differ in the kinds of experiences they find unassimilable, 
experiences that consequently threaten the psychological structure. The 
studies of Becker (1960), Becker, Spielberger, and Parker (1962), and 
Mable B. Cohen et al. (1954) provide support to Mc Reynold’s analysis 


. of the manic-depressive as having primary problems around the problem 
of achivement 


Motivationally based analysis are implicit in clinical studies also: 
“The researchers attempt to explain the cause of stress reacations -to — 
situations. Visotsky et al. (1961) studied on paralytic polio victims- ànd., 
cited many studies of reactions to polio. In the acute phase of the illness 
some of the resources of stress are shock -of diagnosis, helplessness, 
anxiety over illness and survival, fear’ of being alone, dependency, fear 
of rejection by others and guilt feelings: Lists -of this kind imply univer- 
, Sal motives which are endangered by the disease process, and its effect on 
others. Though Visotsky etal. did not make reference to. variations-in . 
motive patterns and strengths as sources of the appraisal of stress, the 
perspective of individual differences could easily be taken in such analysis. 
‘The importance of motivational factors in stress appraisal is very 
clearly expressed by Hamburg, and de Goza (1953) in their study of 
burned patients. The authors give some clinical analysis of the kinds of 
`. psychological. activities of such patients. It was observed that they were 
- threatened by burns, including for example, tension-reducing activities 


E that: were part of the previous life pattern, such as fishing, hunting or 


sports ; threats to the capacity to be loved by others because of physical 
ugliness due’ to scarring ; threats to self-esteem, etc. 


Many of the symptoms observed in isolation, situations may be 
interpreted as results of stress owing to particular motivational systems. 
Flaherty, Flinn, Hauty and Steinkamp (1960) report on the behavior of 
subjects in simulated orbital flights of: thirty-six hours’ duration in the 
-USAF School of Aviation Medicine Space Cabin Simulator. Personal 


feelings of inadequacy and excessive preoccupation with failure were 
observed in two cases. 


All the above studies, observations, and analysis bear on the role 
- Of motivation as a factor in the appraisal of stress. Without reference 


` *to motive patterns and strength, it is impossible to predict for any 


individual the. situations that will be ‘appraised as stressful and in what 
degree. Some situations may of course be threatening to most individuals 
because of shared motive systems of because the harm confronted is so 
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bulky and complicated that it opposes many existing: motives. But to 
understand the marked variations in this regard among individuals, 
motivational differences must be, considered. oe 


i Soe ca ae 

° 2. General belief system about transactions with the environment— 
The personal’ significance of particular cues are learnt by the individual 
from past experience, no doubt, but the ‘general beliefs. about the environ- 
and his capacity to face it guide every. specific interpreation. For example, 
beliefs about one’s own helplessness signify the corresponding power of 
. the environment’ for’ ‘welfare or bitter grief. ‘On, the contrary; beliefs 
‘about one’s imasterfulness ‘imply the capacity of the individual to deal 
effectively with” environment, Early experiences producing Attitudes of 
of trust or distrust, - may generalize to all” later transactions. with the 
environment and persuades ‘the individual’ to ‘expect consistent’ support 
or treachéry. ` The more ambiguous ‘are the stimulus cues . concerning 
l the nature of the Anticipated . ‘confrontation, the ‘ ‘more important are 
yeneral bélief system in ascertaining -the appraisal process. These’ general 
beliefs alWays play some. role | in ascertaining stress appraised $ since stresś-` 
Stimuli are connected with § some degree of ambiguity. i S 


The work ‘of ‘Shneidman (1963) on “death and suicide’ points out 
that death does not necessarily mean cessation’ to all persons. , Some, . i 
person kill themselves in order to achiéve certain goals after death. “In 
a cross-cultural study Hendin (1964) observed high suicide’ -rate in | 
Sweden and Denmark compared with that in Norway as ‘suicide i is more = 
acceptable’ ‘in Denmark than in ‘Norway. "Conceptions about death and 
dying vary from person to person. Individual differences’ in belief 
systems for the ‘fear of death’ and in the willingness of the person to 
“commit suicide. are observed i in these studies. 7 


f A number of studies have been reported by Davids (4955 a, 1955 b,. 
1956) ‘and Purcell (1952) ‘to. state that beliefs a are ampere dispositions 
for the appraisal of stress. ne Zs oe a 

Again, when we measure the trait ar anxiety we really assess an 
anxiety réaction based on ‘the: ‘disposition to believe that the environment 
is dangerous ` or that one is helpless to overcome the dangerous situation. 
. With reference ‘to this view a Scale was “developed by Rokéach (1960). - 

The author and his associates attempted to measure a belief system they 
` termed dogmatism. Tlie person’ scoring’ high in this scale might be said 
as holding the general belief that his transactions with the environment 
offer the prospect of harm. The same interpreation can be made about 
other scales of anxiety : as well: 


woe so e T 
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To justify the concept that anxiety is based on general beliefs 
about transactions with the environment, it is nécessary to show that 
anxiety is a chronic or consistent reaction tendency. Many studies like 
those of Zimbardo, et al. (1963), Mandler and Sarason (1952) and others 
provide such evidence. 


These studies collectively support the interpreation that general 
beliefs about transactions with the environment determine stress appraisal 
in given situations. 


3. Intellectual resources, education and sophistication—Intelligence J 
influences stress appraisal, no doubt, but its role is nondirectional with - 
. respect to whether it yield greater or less stress. The very capacities ‘that 

determine the influence that a cue signifies harm also give the individual 
means of judging accurately and permit better recognition of factors that 
lessen the harm. Similarly, low levels of intelligence make him obvious 
of certain cues, and limit his counterharm resources and obscure the- 
recognition of more favourable cues. ' 


There are evidences that lack of sophistication and poor intelligence 
make a person more valunerable to stress. Cantril’s (1947) study of 
- panic on thé Orson Welles radio dramatization of an invasion from Mars 
shows that most of those people who stampeded into flight were of low 
l educational level. 


Ina study of a hysterical outburst in “Matton, Illinois Johnson (1945) 
reports that after reading a newspaper report many individuals displayed 
a wide range of hysterical symptoms. It was found that the educational . 
level of the victims was considerably lower than that for the average of 
the population. 


o h another study of a interpretations ‘of a fireworks explosion i in 
Houston, ‘Texas, Killian (1956) shows lack of sophistication in the 
appraisal process. The author interviewed a number of people who 
interpreted the explosion as an atomic attack. Only one person had real 
conception of the salient cues by which an atomic explosion may be 
identified. In addition to the reduced ability to interpret the cues’ 
properly the uniformed or dull individual probably perceives himself to 
be more vulnerable to the dangerous situation. 


Greater sophistication works to increase stress, as well as to decrease 
it depending on the relevence of the knowledge to the stress cues. For 
example, Janis (1958) cites the case of a physician who showed. a strong 
fear reaction while anticipating an operation for a sliped disc. As a 
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physician he knew all sorts of adverse possibilities including permanent 
crippling. Hence an increase in stress appraisal resulted owing to the 
sophistication of the physician. ` 


High levels of. sophistication based on intelligence and education 
often makes for more skepticism when reassurances are given that there 
isno danger or it is not serious. Again, reassurances may be more 
effective with sophisticated individual because he is aware of more inform- 
ation. For example; in a rediotheraphy theater if the rediologist. were 
told that lead shielding was present, that might reduce the stress of 
radiation, in contrast with someone who. does not have the knowledge 
that lead shielding is. effective against dangerous radiation and who is 
entirely dependent on his feeling of trust‘in the authorities. Obviously, 
the determination of stress appraisal: is dependent upon the particular 
interaction of intelligence, education and sophistication with the situatio- 
nal cues. : 


Although levels of sophistication appear to be nondirectional in its 
influence on stress ‘appraisal, in general, lack of intellectual resources 
increase the ‘prospects of incorrect: evulations of the situation. “ Under 
certain conditions stress appraisal is increased by this characteristic, 
while such appraisal is decreased under other conditions. ` Moreover, 
there is some imbalance in the direction of more unwarranted stress |. 
appraisal in the less adequate person, because the dull person has fewer ` 
resources with which to cope with stress and probably less confidence i in 
‘his ability to master dangerous situation. 


The above factors illustrate some of the most important dispositional 
variables that influence the appraisal .of stress as. suggested by the. 
empirical evidence. yt 
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DETERMINANTS OF HUMAN HAPPINESS : 
A.PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


JAGADINDRA MANDAL 


im Happiness is out and out, a feeling, a mental state. One feels, one 
experiences varied feelings in different situations of life like pleasure, 
_ pain, joy, grief, amusement, hilarity, contentment, numbness, terror, - 
fright, surprise ete. Happiness is - a kind of feeling, an intense, polarised- 
pleasant feeling merging almost to an emotion. Happiness is a particular 
kind of body-mind frame in certain conditions or state of affairs.- There 
are certain conditions, certain frame of references, when and when only 
we may: experience, feel happiness. With the change of the context and 
the existing conditions, feéling of happiness also gradually fades. 
Happiness like any other feeling is not perinneal. It cannot persist’ 
irrespective of the character of ‘conditions’ those are conducive to the 
generation or flashing of the feeling of happiness within an individual.” , 
It does not last for long—the intensity of the feeling fluctuates: It, by its 
‘ very fluctuating character, changes its ‘colour’. as the time roles on, as: 
the events change and new and newer perspectives emerge.. This may © 
change from happiness to more happiness or may fade in the twilight 


of ‘pleasure-pain’ or in pain-grief or sorrow altogether. Happiness isa. 7 
kind of time and condition-bound mental state with expectation-fulfil- > K 


. ment accompanied with tension-release and a concomitant sense of relief - 
on the part of the individual experienceing the feeling... Although it is a 
mental state, as in other mental states, ‘different bodily conditions are 
involved in the mental state of- happiness. 

Each and every, of our experiences, has a feeling component. To 
live is to see, heat, observé* and gather experiences and to experience ` 
means, in one sense to feel. Every experience is beset- with a feeling— ~ 
favourable or unfavourable, pleasant or unpleasant, although in different 
degrees in different situations and contexts.. 

Happiness: tension Happiness is determined and regulated. by 
certain conditions. What are these conditions? What are the com- 
ponents of these conditions? Where do these components exist? 
They exist both outside and inside; components are both extrinsic 
and intrinsic. Hunger, for example, creates. a patticular state or 
condition in the body, which drives one to ‘procure food and by 
taking” opumum,s food, that ‘particular state or’ condition of body-mind 
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changes. With the satiation of hunger by edible and optimum food, 
there will be a feeling of relief, a restored feeling of balance. But this 
feeling, emanating from a sense of relief from hunger, is a relative feeling 
—the present pleasant feeling relief in relation to the feeling of the 
immediate past i.ethe unpleasant feeling of hungerof for want of food. 
` But this feeling does not persist for long. When the taken food is 
digested, after a certain interval of time, the organism will again feel - 
hungry—he would feel an urge to take food and by taking optimum, at 
the same time palatable food he would again restore his balance. Thus. 


-we find that a need is to be fulfilled and with the fulfilment of particular ~ - 


need in a particular context—there comes a pleasant feeling, a feeling of 
happiness. There is definitely a relation between .the fulfilment of 
needs and poise, balance, relief and happiness. But if fulfilment of 
need becomes the sole source of happiness, then how is it that any food 
suitable to our constitution can fulfil the physiological need of the body 
‘yet cannot make us ‘happy.’ The food should be palatable, though any 
healthy food may relief one from the pangs of hunger. - Palatable — 
food is necessary, i.e such food that can satisfy the tongue, as 
well. Palatable food gives one a pleasant feeling—in a narrow sense 
happiness. Thus, broadly speaking there is a relation between happiness, 
‘and the’ fulfilment of a need ; so, if not more, there is inter-dependence 


S _ between happiness and senses or sense-derived pleasure. But it is also 


‘true that happiness is not synonimous to sensuous pleasure only. Sensory 
pleasant feeling is somehow the immediate source of pleasuse, which 
again is related with happiness. 


_ When one becomes hungry, that hunger creates a tension in the 
person and as long as he does. ‘not satisfy himself. with optimum and 
‘palatable food, the tension. persists. After taking such optimum food, 
hé would be relieved of tension. This tension is neither pleasant nor 
‘unpleasant. It is not unplesant, if it is ensured that optimum and 
palatable food would be provided in due time. But if the food supply is 
uncertain, then this tension goes beyond limit-and becomes unplesant and - 
unbearable. In this way, it can be shown that expectation for something 
and if it appears that barriers between the individual andthe expected thing 
is surmountable, then that tension ‘is felt to be pleasant, but if the barriers 
appear to be unsurmountable, the tension reaches at a peak and becomes 
unbearable and cause sorrow and pain. If the expectation is not realised 
in expected time, then tension during expectation becomes multiplied in 
magnitude, the expectant suffers from acuté anxiety and will feel fatigue and 
boredom. He will feel sorrow and grief. Thus, psychologically, happiness 
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and sorrow both results from tension or in other words, qualitatively 
tension to a certain degree, is pleasant, is happiness ; tension exceeding a 
‘certain’ point becomes sorrow. It. is the degree of tension that would 
determine whether one will have the feeling of happiness or sorrow. 
Now, one may question, if happiness comes from tension-rélease, then 
how is. it that tension itself in certain contexts is happiness. Tension 
release gives the maximum feeling of happiness and with the perception . 
of a perspective that ensure need-fulfilment or wish fulfilment,-though 
„not expectation actualised, the individual feels a tension, so to-say, a 
sweet tension, if permitted, be called happiness. So, happiness from 
this point of view, is tension, in a particular frame of reference, of an 
optimum magnitude and dimension. Sorrow is also tension, beyond 
the optimum magnitude, in some other point, of reference ie a context 
where ‘need’-oriented goal is frustrated; an expectation is thwarted by 
a perceived unbreakable barrier. j 


Happiness, then, is a kind of context framed or condition bound 
feeling in the core of which there is‘ optimum tension. The processes 
and conditions that are responsible for our tension and at the same time ` 
tension-release are in some way associated with our feeling of happiness. 
What are the conditions that give rise to such tension? There must 
always bea goal, in the context of which, there will be tension on the 
part of the individual striving for the goal.. Unless one reaches the 
self-designed goal, he feels tension ; when he reaches the goal—tension . 
‘is released, his desire is fulfilled for the time being and feels happy for 
the. time being. Happiness, optimum tension and tension release are ` 
interrelated to each other. Therefore, it can well be conceived that 
happiness is determined by goal-sets;: ‘perceived to'be achievable and 
most of the time actualy achieved. Determination of the goal-set 
depends ‘on the constitution of the body—Mind, needs of the organism 
as the physical need for food, clothings, shelter and psychological need 
for love, affection, sympathy and recognition. These needs are inherent 
and almost universal and these need-based drives activate one to action. 
like procuring food, construction of house, weaving clothes and reproduc- 
tion. These needs may be considered as biological needs. There are 
` also psychological needs. These need fulfilling drived are so spontaneous 
and active. Life isa series of actions for attaining goals—the need- 
formulated or directed goals. Needs, need-based goals, obstruction on 
the way of the goals, problems faced by the individual in reaching the 
goals, tension, goal-reaching, problem solving drives and consequent 
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tensi onžrelease are some of the inportant phases of life process, be that 
of human beings'or animals. ros ae i 
Ta Happiness ` ‘ Goal Now, 3 the goal of life one and the same for all ? 
Does ‘one and the same’ condition give ‘equal ‘happiness io all? Where 
lies the difference between the feeling of happiness of aman and a ‘lower 
grade animal ? “What is the diffetence between happiness ‘and “Bliss? ? 
Is there any qualitative ` difference ` between ` the ‘feeling of happiness, 
bliss, peace and relief? If there be any difference, Where and how do 
- they differ Y Thèse dre the” most ` pertinent ‘problems ‘that deserve 
attention for analysis ‘and enquiry. Philosophers attempted’ many times 
to explore the hature and conditions of these experiences, with particular 
¥eference‘to Bliss, happiness and Sorrow. > 
ae Psychology, from empiricai’ standpoint, has sometimes aiiempted 
“A to explore the naturé of happiness, as’ h feeling and emotion with ifs 
". feasible determinants, but a comprehensive explanation’ of happiness, 
because of its complicated- natuře, has not yet beeh arrived at. a EAT 
From common’ sense or -` ‘from general experience, we stamp one as 
_ happy, Who has obtained and acquired that what he ‘has to obtain of 
attain’ in his* ape or “is expected to attain and possess: If wé find that 
one possesses health,’ spacious and safe living’ place or shelter,’ beautiful 
and comfortable clothings, establishment in! the society, good iéarning, 
‘adequate money’, fame’ and à cohesive family life, ` we generally, mark 
him as a happy man. The criteria of ` ‘possessions? “for happiness are 
` common. The conditions: ahd ` possessions that can ' bridge up between 
-one’s’ ‘expectioni ‘and achievements, the” conditions those are supposed 
. “to bring in one’s life balance, * poise, ‘relief are ‘Considered, generally, the 
conditions for happiness ‘and if ‘:weé find that ‘one possesses such condi 
tions, and provisions, we considër him,’ apparéntly at Jeašt; to be a happy 
person. But is really such a man always happy ? Extérndlly, one may l 
séem to be a happy man, butin the core of'his feelings, he has pangs 
of sorrow. Happiness is a relative feeling—a feeling which is.changing - 
from context to context. When A is thinking of B as happy, then Bis . 
. supposed to be relatively well off than A, economically, in fame and 
recognition and in other possessions like health, good home with ‘sound 
intrafamilial relationship’. B is happy in the estimation of A or in relation - 
` to'the conditions óf A. ` But B. as such, is not happy because B, always 
‘compares „his “conditions with those of C, who ìs economically- more 
solvant, has more possessions, placed in higher status of life, and‘a 
sound co-hesive family life and other ‘conditions’. ‘Thus we'find that 
the feeling of happiness-is always something relative, contextual. “ The 
conditions and porsesions that are supposed ‘generally give oné 
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happiness, might not be the conditions for happiness to all. Ram Babu, 
for example, is holding a very good position in his office drawing good 
salary and getting all frinze benefits. One unemployed young man may 
feel that Ram Babu is,. therefore, a happy man—he is holding such a 
good position at this young age! But in fact, Ram Babu is not happy. 
He has been trying, all the time to go to the higher position in his office— 
the man who is placed to the next higher position is being envied by 
Ram Babu—he feels dissatisfied with ‘his own position. He fails to 
relish his own status and position.: This comparison mars his present 
state and marks him unhappy. “Thus, from our common experience, 
we find that the very same thing cannot make everyone equally happy. 
Feeling of happiness depends on the extrinsic perspective or context 
in which the person lives and the intrinsic - context i.e. his health, 
educational background, culture, taste and temperament. As any of - 
the constituents of these contexts, either extrinsic or intrinsic, change, 
feeling of happiness also changes its colours Happiness is one’s very 
personal and spontaneous feeling. i i 


` Happiness : relativity 


In this context we can possibly refer to Weber-Fechner’s outstanding - 
work on Psycho-physics, particularly with refefence to their works on 
sensation and feeling. Weber has shown that for any sense-modality,.. 
an adequate stimulus in necessary, a minimum stimulus-value is required 
for a sensation. Suppose, the door is closed. Somebody is knocking 
at the door. If the knock is too timid so as to be inaudible from: 
inside the room, then although some physical stimulus will act, but with 
.no „psychological effect. If the knock’ at the door goes gradually with 
more assertion, some point will come at which the person inside the 
room would be able to reccive or- hear the sound of the knock. So, 
there is a point just beyond which a physical stimulus for a particular 
sense-organ fails to make any inpression on the recciver. Again, when 
the first sound just becomes audible, at what.next stimulus value, the ©. 
subject would be able to discriminate between the first and ‘next second 
one’- does not depend on the mere arithmetical increase in the physical 
stimulus vałúe. It isto be found out at what point of the immediate 
next stimulus, the sudject can appreciate or ‘feel’ a difference in the 
context of the just immediate past stimulus. When and at what point, 
one would feel a distance- or a length equal in-comparison with a given 
distance or length, does not necessarily depend oni the physical equality 
of the two given distances, Pu on the context or the perspective in which ` 
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these are being placed. In estimating, whether two distances are equal 
or not, without physical measurement by any yardstick, there always 
comes out an error, whatever-may be the magnitude of the error varying 
from person to person. Thus psychological estimation and physical 
estimation are not one. Psychological estimation always stands 
in a contextual estimation—a comparison between the immediate 
present and the immediate past or two at a time in different contexts. 
So, a stimulus for a sensation is not a mere quantity, but psychologically 
it is something in a. context. One ‘sensation’ is always appreciated as 
a change in the context of the past situation or a stimulus. The rate 
of increase in the stimulus-value does not invariably go merely with the 
rate of increase in the sensation-value. The increase or decrease in 
_‘sensation-value’ depends on the rate of increase or, decrease in the 
successive stimuli-values and not in one particulr stimulus value at a 
particular point. ‘There is a system in it. The stimulus must be increased 
by a. constant fraction (K) to produce an appereciable increase in 
‘sensation.’ ‘Small equally perecptible increments in R (response) corres- 
pond to proportional increments in S (stimulus). Stimulus must be 
changed ina certain ratio to produce equal-interval changes in R. The 
constant K is sometimes called Weber ratio. Within moderate ranges of 
stimulus values, the size of K has been roughly determined for différent ` 
„kinds of stimuli.” Thus, there is a relation between the increase or 
decrease or relative changes in -the stimulus-values with response and 
it has been shown that when  stimulus-values increase in geometrical 
-progression, sensation-values increase in arithmetical series. It has been, 
however, criticised that measurement of ‘sensation values’ in terms of 
‘physical stimulus values’ isnot psychologically sound. The physical 
summation of stimulus values does not necessarily give the corresponding 
sensation- -values.. The ‘feeling’ that we have in taking one sweet, cantiot 
. be numerically ten times if we take ten sweets. $ 
Happiness : Internal Context: Every feeling. therefore, has a characteris- 
-tic of its own-and this characteristic partly depends on the nature of: the 
.stimulus, partly on the quantitative value of the stimulus, and mainly on 
‘the context, both ‘external’ and ‘internal’, in which the stimulus is being 
¿presented or acts upon. The light from a 25 watt electric bulb in the 
„bright day light-and the same light in the ‘dark night is not ‘sensed’ or 
‘felt’. by the observer in the same manner. Similarly, the same stimulus 
_is felt or appreciated by the same person differently only due to changes 
in the ‘internal’ context of the person, which is determined by, his 


‘health, constitution and other apperceptive conditions: Therefore, 
3 ` } : 
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this context or perspective has a very inportant role to play in any 
experience and concomitant feeling thereof. 

Gestalt school has also emphasised on the role of the context, 
‘Ground’ in our experience. -Our thinking-feeling-motivating, every bit 
of our experience is contextual, figure-ground relational: tending to be 
experienced and focussed in a meaningful way. Any experience is 
dependent, among other factors, on the appreciation of the relation 
between the part and the whole which, again is determined by the 
exercise of one’s ‘insight’ or ‘intelligence’. More, in the evolution, 
one species has been equipped with intelligence more it has been sensi- 
tive. Appreciation of the feeling of -happiness, like other feelings, 
also’ depends on the understanding of something, some event in a 
particular context or set of conditions. Human beings, in contrast to 
other lower grade animals, are endowed with more intelligence or the 
capacity for relational thinking and therefore more capacitated for 
understanding part-whole relation, figure-ground relation and for. 
gathering more detailed experiences and consequently varied feelings : 
Conditions that lead to human happiness, and sorrow are, thus varied 
and large in number. Again, with diversities in the degree of one’s 
educational attainments, socio-cultural back-ground, the ‘appreciation 
of the feelings of happiness and sorrow differs. As the external context, 
so the ‘internal context’, exert noted influence in the nature and degree 
of appreciation or realisation of different feelings, particularly’ the 
feeling of happiness and sorrow. Man is intelligent and highly retentive 
being and can retain past experiences utilising them, whenever necessary. 
Man’s life has a psychological continuity for his individual retentivity 
and cultural continuity maintained collectively through language, 
literature, art, religion and history. And this is the reason for which 
Man’s intellectual and comprehension horizon is so expansive, human 
‘internal context’ so great which has mace human search for happiness 
colourful and variegated. i 
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A MIRROR OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SOCIAL 
MANNERS : FANNY BURNEY’S ‘DIARY’. 
TAPATI LAHIRI 


Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn are the most distinguished diarists 
in the seventeenth century. So is Fanny Burney in the eighteenth. From 
the literary point of view the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn are of.great 
importance, but apart from that, their diaries area great storehouse of 
information from which the social, political and economic situation of 
that period of time can be clearly understood. Fanny Burny’s importance, 
as a diarist, is not minimised by the fact that she remained untouched by 
the political and economic developments of her time. Neither should the 
worth of her diary be less on account of the fact that in it she jotted her 
own thoughts and ideas. The sterling merit of her diary cannot be 
diluted ; she gave within the scope of the diary a faithful picture which 
throws much light on the dress, manners and style of conversation of the 
distinguished men and women of the eighteenth century fashionable world. 


What was the spirit of life at the time when Miss Burney lived ? 
“In England it was an age of aristocracy and liberty.”! Austin Dobson’s 
remark is worth nothing here that “Miss Burney’s ‘Diary’ reveals the 
domestic details of the story as it is not recorded in the periods of the 
politicians, or in the professional evidence of the doctors. She depicts the 
wearing suspense of the household, the confusion and clash of conjectures, 
the grief and agony of:the Queen, the waiting rooms, and passages filled 
with silent pages and attendants, the thick depressing November fog, the 
hoarse voice of the King, ‘talking, talking, talking incessantly,......’"? 
Her ‘Diary,’ bearing the names of those who were famous for their strong 
influence in moulding literary taste of the time, supplies the essential 
linkage between the history and the literature of more than half a century. 
Dr. Johnson, Hogarth, Burke and Smollett all were typical men of the 
period. Gainsborough, Romney, ‘Joshtia Reynolds, Opie, Hoppner, 
Lawarénce, Copley and West were all portrait painters of her time. She 
records in the ‘Diary’ the picture of Joshua Reynold : 


Yesterday morning mother, Susan, and self, accompanied by 
Mr. Twining, went to the Opera House...but...no opera 
returnéd...a visit to Sir Joshua’ Reynold’s to see his pictures. 
Here we were very much delighted. The ease and elegance 
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of this painter, as Mr. Tevining observed, seem unrivalled 
among English artists.? _ 


The society in which Miss Burney lived was a brilliant society in 
spite of its grave faults. The brilliance of the society was magnified by 
the fact that at that time art was almost the backbone of ordinary life 
and trade. The pictures of Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney 
and Zoffany were the “natural outcome of the ethos of the age”.* The 
general taste of the eighteenth century was favourable to high quality 
in the arts and crafts. _England then was full of excellent things of all 
sorts, old and new. Houses in town and country were as rich and 
beautiful as were the museums and art galleries. The pictures were 
hung in their natural places for domestic use in hospitable homes. 
It is an interesting picture of this social ethos, which is drawn 
‘in Fanny Burney’s ‘Diary’. 

The eighteenth century is important from another point of view too. 
The great school of landscape painters, chiefly in water-colour, arose in the 
last decade of the century. They beautifully depicted England at her best. 
Gainsborough and Richard Wilson were famous for depicting the 
picturesque landscape, typical of England in the eighteenth century. 
They, through their painting could express the joy of scenery and show 
the beauty of the skyline, of the earth and of the fields. Later on this 
artistic sensibility was further developed by the poets, coming at the end 
of the century. Wordsworth was one of them. Fanny’s ‘Diary’ is an 
invaluable record of the activities of the landscape painters and throws 
a good deal of a light on the cultural society in its relation to the works 
of art done at that time. | 


Fanny Burney seems to record in her ‘Diary’ what she sees and 
what she feels. Besides, the ‘Diary’ gives us a vivid description of her 
household, of the circle of Dr. Burney’s intimate friends—Dr. 
Johnson and Boswell, Mrs. Delany, Horace Walpole and George III, and 
Fanny’s grand visit to Oxford. i 


The age of the ‘wits’ to which Fanny Burney belonged was also the 
age of the Coffee Houses, Clubs and favourite taverns. Coffee Houses 
and Clubs predominated the fashionable society of London in the 
eighteenth century. They were very common and Fanny’s ‘Diary’ 
is rich in the records of the goings-on among the distinguished people 
who congregated in the Coffee houses and the clubs. The coffee-houses, 
inthe eighteenth century, were the chief organs for mass communication 
and for disseminating public opinion. The coffee-house was the meeting 
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place for the social elite of the time—wealthy men, politicians, poets, 
painters, critics etc. It was the only place where everyman of the upper 
or middle class went daily to get the latest news and to enjoy gossip 
in the best of company. The Coffee-houses and Clubs of London offered 
„entertainment in a variety of ways to suit all tastes and pleasures. 
“ The importance of the Coffee--house’ in: this century has always been 
emphasised by the social historian. “The London Coffee-House was 
the centre of social life’. The Coffee-House was at the acme of its 
popularity and the fashions learned there started spreading fast during 
the reign of Queen Anne. A beautiful and highly informative miniature 
of this Coffee-house culture is found in Fanny Burney’s ‘Diary’. ‘Ina 
rambling writing of this type, as is natural, many eminent blue-stockings 
appear from page to page. Yet it is not always husk. The great scholars 
also are there and also Hannah More, who wrote a rhyming chronicle 
of the monument, called ‘Bas Bleu,’ and Elizabeth Carter, we may call, was 
amember of the Blue-Stocking Circle, and a friend of Richerdson and 
of Dr. Johnson. She was a scholar in her own rights and puokahgda a 
translation of Epictetus in 1758. 


English literature in the eighteenth century was fully aie by. 
the atomsphere of the London Coffee House. ‘The proper study of man- 
kind is man’ was the only aim of the literature; which the Coffee house 
in its own way promoted and encouraged. , The Coffee-house literature 
shone in a new light—the light of the sophisticated and refined society. 
In this process literature also became more familiar, than the literature 
of the seventeenth ‘century, with the world of men and women who set 
the norms of social cultural taste. The‘ eighteenth century literature 
“holds the mirror up to nature, and shows the very age and body of the 
time; its form and presssure,” and also takes minutes of their dress, 
air, looks words, thoughts and actions. All this is enshrined in Miss 
Burney’ s ‘Diary’. : ' 


The circulating library in the eighteenth century ‘was another 
important feature of cultural life. It was popular for all types of litera- 
ture which it had for public reading, but novels were specially stocked in 
this type of library for attracting the readers. The novel readers were a . 
legion. The novels, however, were not satisfactory to the cultural people. 
Fanny Burney disapproved of the mad thirst for novel reading. She 
ironically pointed out how widely the habit had infected the people: ` 


I have an exceeding odd sensation, when I consider that it is 
now in the power of any and every body to read what I so` 
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carefully hoarded even from my best friends, till this last 
month or two,—and that a work which was.so lately lodged, 
in all privacy in my bureau, may now be seen by every 
butcher and baker, cobler and thinker, throughout the three 
Kingdoms, for the small tribute of three pence® 


Fanny Burney’s ‘Diary’ is a great asset to the students of literature. 
It provides them with interesting and also highly informative glimpses of 
great scholars. Amongst her guests, ‘was Dr. Johnson whose affection 
and love for Fanny was great. She states that Dr. Johnson was a man 
of high spirit and his-uprightness led him to-cultivate a free life deviod of 
affectation, conceit or insincerity : 


His (Dr. Johnson) attention, however, was not to be diverted 
five minutes: from the books, as we were in the library ; he 
pored over them (shelf by shelf) almost touching the backs 
of them with his eye-lashes, as he read their titles......° 


Miss Burney was greatly indebted to him not only for the Doctor’s 
fostering .in her a love of pure life but for contributing to the success of 
her own literary career. Her novels are stamped with the impression of 
ihe gteat Doctor. It is not surprising that this Chapter of Miss Fanny’s 
life closed for good with the death of Dr. Johnson whose charming 
friendship had been to her the true guide i in respect of her own ‘entrance 
into the world’ of literature. . 


- The second distinguished person was Sir Joshua Reynolds who 
comes more ‘than once in the ‘Diary’. Like Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
appears in her ‘Diary’ as a sympathetic and helpful friend. His capti- 
vating personality, fully noted in the diary, must have deeply impressed 
Fanny Burney. She has also something to say on Horace Walpole. The 
picture of ‘Horace Walpole ‘is well-drawn. The character of Queen 
Charlotte is delineated in a gracious way. - The Queen appears in the 
‘Diary’ as a woman with a charming personality, whose sense of duty. 
made her chracter dignified. 


Mrs Delany, an important shining light i in the social world became’ 
one of the most sought after figures in the eighteenth century. “She was 
a lady of singular ingénuity and’ politeness.” The word ‘ingenuity’ is 
significant for her character and the period as well. The word indicates 
her discreet graciousnéss in society, a nicety of household management 
at home. She was gifted with a ‘cultivated understanding’. Miss Fanny’s 
Diary’ exhibits the whole ‘social milieu of fashionable ladies with reference 
to Mrs. Delany, ‘Mrs Delany cared only for the most resplendent social 
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limelight. She was especcially interested in observing social life and 
manners and in bringing out conversation full of wit into fashion. 


Along with these characters of dignity Miss Fanny never forgot to 
note the dressing-room of Princess Augusta. Miss Fanny draws a graphic 
picture of the Princess’s dressing room. This she recorded after Fanny 
had become Madame D’Arblay. In the eighteenth century the art of 
hair dressing was very common. It was ‘a free and easy society’ in many 


ways. In reference to Mrs. Wall in her ‘Diary’, the fashion of dressin 
is recorded : l a i 


I think her very plain, though very smart in dress and 
appearance ; she- is clever, but very satirical,...... she spends 
infinitely more than half her time at her toilette, to which 
she is an absolute slave,......” l i 


The accounts of Maria and Sophia—the other princesses not so 
distinctive though in the ‘Diary’ they figure in relation to various interest- 
ing incidents. These also picturise the manners of the then high society. 

Thus judging from the above, thé ‘Diary’ of Fanny Burney is also 
adeep mine of varied information regarding the Royal Family. Her 
‘Diary’ gives us a record of the personality of the kings and their atten- 
dants and the outlook upon life of such a circle, nearly a century and 
a half ago. The most outstanding feature of her ‘Diary’ is that it contains. 
more of conversation and comment than of incident. The conversation ' 
between Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale is interesting : 


The whole party was engaged to dine at Mrs, Montague’s. 
Dr: Johnson said he had received the most flattering note 
he had ever read, or (that) any body else had ever read, by 
way of invention. “Well ! so have I too”, cried Mrs. Thrale, 
“so if a note from Mrs. Montague is not be boasted of, 1 
beg mine may not be forgot”. 

“Your note”, cried Dr. Johnson, “can bear no compari- 
son with mine, Iam at the head of the philosophers, she 
says”. “And I”, cried Mrs Thrale, “have all the Muses 
ini my train !”S 

It is of great importance to know how far students of literature can 
faithfully delve into the ‘Diary’ of Fanny Burney, i.e. Madame D’Arblay 
and may depend upon what shé tells them of Johnson and Burke, and 
how far historians of literary taste and fashion may handle with care her 
diary of the reign of George III. Through the medium of character- 
sketches, fine pictures of fashionable dresses and drawing rooms of the 
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princess and through the way of conversation Fanny Burney depicts the 
life of London with admirable fidelity. As a diarist she is specially 
distinguished in the realm of English Literature. Her ‘Diary’ has 4 great 
significance for understanding the social and also literary set up of the time. 

Fanny Burney’s ‘Diary’ does not, so to say, ‘provide an outlet for 
confidential feelings and ideas, but it was rather a conciously written 
literary diary as opposed to diaries mostly common., It is now certain to 
say that she went about filling her ‘Diary’ with a predetermined aim and 
by deliberate efforts. Her aim was fulfilled. She not only wanted to 
exhibit the fashion of London society of the age but was determined to 
collect a potential storehouse of material for the novels of manners. 
C.E. Vaughan remarks “The observation which enabled her to take in 
the passing scene, to seize the distinctive features of everyman and woman 
she met, may have pute the material in her hands”.? In her novel the 
heart of the eighteenth century London sociéty throbbed and all the 
aspects of society were delineated through characters in the novels. 
Later on, Jane Austen turned these rambling materials into the pure gold 
of her novels of manners. “Her diary”, it has been said, “is most 
entertaining ; not only does it preserve much information about Dr. 
Johnson and the royal family, but it dépicts at times, an interesting 
conflict between humour and prejudice in the author’s mind.” 1° 

The ‘Diary’ is rooted to the times in which it was written. But its 
interest is beyond the times; it enables us to dive deep into the world 
of the eighteenth century fashionable society. It is her ‘Diary’ by which 
the students of literature come to know the picture of men -and manners 
fully and thoroughly: Her ‘Diary’ is not:only important to the period 
but also it shines in the wélkin of literature shedding light oñ thè- world 
in which she lived. 
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POLICE REFORM : SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL’S 
ADMINISTRATION IN BENGAL** 1871-1874. 
ARCHANA MANDAL 


The problems of criminal justice and police in Bengal always caused 
serious concern of the British Government. But the least successful 
feature in British Indian administration was the police.!’ The politico- 
administrative powers of the Government during the. period under 
consideration were concentrated in Magistrate-Collector, the police and 
the prison. Tte contemporary. Hindu intelligentsia felt that the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, the police and the prison under British 
colonial rule was an improvement upon the state of things under the 
Mohammedans.? The Hindu gentry disliked the inequities and harsh 
procedures of Muslim criminal justice. This perhaps explains the enthu- 
siasm with which the Hindu intelligentsia accepted the colonial rule in the 
nineteenth century. In 1852 Campbell had written : 


In Bengal proper, on the contrary, both the police and the 
people effeminate and the former had attained an unfortunate 
notoriety as. being. more active for evil than good. The 
misdeeds of the Bengal police may be a good deal exaggerated 
but they are doubtless inefficient and apt to be corrupt.’ 


Richard Temple wrote that in 1847 the police were not only corrupt, but 
destitute of such organization as might be expected to produce efficiency.* 
John Strachey observed that in 1853 the police in Bengal was worthless. 
Robberies and violent crimes were common. Shortly after Bengal had 
been placed under, a Lieutenant-Governor, the law and order question 
began to receive some attention. New legislation for improving the 
police administration was proposed. 


Re-organization of the police system, like that of other biih of 
administration, received due attention of the Government after 1858." 
Frederick Halliday, the first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, when he was 
a member of the Bird Committee of 1836, suggested the organization of 
the police of Bengal on a new comprehensive basis. No heed was given 
to what he said then. But in course of the next twenty five years police 
administration became a by-word. Crimes went undetected and law and 
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order languished in many parts of this far-flung province,® Halliday 
submitted to the Supreme Government specific proposals for improvement 
in the pay of the police admitting that the police establishment was 
numerically weaker than it should be for the protection of property and 
the preservation of good order.” The police force had been much 
reduced in the years preceding Campbells assumption of office.6 In 
consequence of financial difficulties, it was necessary, under orders — 
received from the Government of India in October 1869 to make consider- 
able reductions in the police of Bengal.’ 


As regards the reductions of the police Campbell i in his financial 
note dated 16th May 1873 said : 


I do not see how the expense can be reduced without some 
very radical change. If I were quite free to deal radically 
with Act V of 1861 in the Bengal Council, probably some 
savings might be affected ‘by much change of system. But, 
considering the very great extent and population of this 
territory, the enormously long frontier we have exposed to 
wild tribes ‘entirely beyond our control, the unpopularity of 
the police service in Bengal, and the necessity of paying high 
for efficiency... I am not sanguine that the Bengal police 
can be otherwise than a charge in excess of the assignments. ° 


He had not attempted any considerable reduction except in the grade of 
Assistant Superintendents. He had only occupied himself in improving 
the efficiency and activity of the force. The police force was still by far 
the most expensive of the provincial departments costing the Government 
upwards of Rs 4600000 per annum. 1! 


In 1861, shortly after the reunion of Collectorate and Magistracies, 
the police was established as a separate department under the Magistrate. 
The police Act of 1861 introduced uniform system to the whole of 
British India.*? The District Superintendents and Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police were appointed to discipline the force. The Superinten- 
dents was ‘responsible for the discipline of his force. The District officer 
was his director in matters of wide policy. Thus the District Magistrate 
acquired a colleague, not a subordinate.. Campbell did not pin much 
faith to the principle underlying the Act of 1861 and in ‘Practice nullified 
them to a great extent.?3 


Campbell believed that the demand which were frequently made 
for assistance to District Superintendents were founded on the idea that 
the police was to be a- separate caste and service and that no one but 
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regular Assistant Superintendents could assist the District Superintendents. 
Campbell considered that Assistant Superintendents were as a rule 
unnecessary, exceptin a very few cases to fill up occasional vacancies.** 
He did not propose to appoint any more new Assistant Superintendents 
but to absorb those who were fit for it in the subordinate executive service 
of the Regulation and Non-Regulation areas. If in any’ district under 
exceptional circumstances, it was. necessary to employ an officer as 
assistant to the district Superintendents, an officer of the subordinate 
executive service might be specially employed: and for appointment of 
District Superintendents either officers of the subordinate executive service 
or junior civilians would be eligible. Campbell hoped that in this way 
the police would become a branch of the general administration, working 
in complete harmony with it instead of being as entirely separate depart- 
ments. This would result in economy and, if necessary, it could be 
extended in increasing the efficiency of the subordinate executive service 
in connection with the scheme for its organisation then before the 
Government. rs : . 


~ The chief. features of Campbell’s policy was to make the police 
subservient to the Magistrate. The police were always nominally subordi- 
nate to the Magistrate but the nominal subordination had become real.’ 6 
In his Report on the Administration of Bengal. (1871-72) he: made it clear 
that the police was not a coordinate branch of administration but was 
entirely subordinate to the District’ Magistate. At the level of 
Commissioner he similarly succeeded in making the Deputy Inspector 
General of Police virtually ħis assistant. Except for the fact that the 
-contfol of the District Magistrate over the police nullified the principle 
of judicial independence. This control was, however, very salutory.'7 


Campbell wished to impress upon the Magistrate and the police © 
officers that the duties of police were not limited to their proper criminal ` 
functions as defined in the Act of 1861 and the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure. They were the servents of the Government and the Magistrate of the 
hand of the district for all legitimate purposes. The District Officers had 
been frequently cautioned against using the police for revenue and other 
purposes, in which their action would be an abuse, but only for purposes 
connected with the peace, order and conservancy of the district. In the 
regulation of public assemblies and other district management they were 
to be his proper tools. They might also be employed to look after the 
- state of roads and many other- things which the Magistrate saw fit. 
Campbell was anxioùs to devise some other subordinate agency which 
would relive the police of such miscellaneous duties as attention to the’ 
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state of roads but he did not succeed in an attémpt to do this.!8 
Campbell: expected that the Magistrate would always have the jealous 
and active service. of the police. He further hoped that the Magistrate 
would be responsible for the activities of the police force. Seeing the 
intimate relation between Magistrate of the district and the police over 
whom the former had the control, it was right that his opinion should 
be obtained in regard to appointments, promotions “and posting 
in the superior grades and orders on that stibjeck were separately 
issued. *9 

Consequently, the District Superintendent of Police were prohibited 
from corresponding directly with the Inspector Gereral of Police or his 
deputies on all matters except accounts, and returns were ordered to be 
sent through the Magistrate of the district except when that officer during 
his absence had given orders to forward any particular case and then an 
endorsement should be ‘forwarded in the absence of the Magistrate under 
direction from that officer.”2° ‘The District Superintendent of Police 
would make all appointments upto and including the grade of head 
constables, but the Magistrate of a district might place a veto on.any - 
appointment.?! If the Magistrate of a district was held to be responsible 
for the peace in the district, be should certainly have the chief voice in 
determining what force of police was necessary.” Some Magistrate had 
still a difficulty in realising that the whole body of the district police i in all 
grades was entirely at their disposal for all. purposes and allowed technical 
objections to come in the way. But generally the scheme had worked 
well. The Police Officers themselves had loyally accepted it.** Campbell 
hoped that good police officers themselves were rapidly becoming 
convinced that under these arrangements their position as an integral 
and trusted part of the local administration was really much better than 
when they held a, position which involved jealousy and distrust of their. 
action. Thus the position of the district police was one of through 
subordination to the Magistrate of the district. a4 


In addition to general police duties, a large portion of f the police 
force were employed for guarding the jails and treasuries. Campbell 
wanted to restore ‘the old system of police guards in all jails where the 
alteration had been introduced. 25 There were fairs and religious assem- 
blies at which in addition to police of the locality extra men were 
employed. At the car festival of Serampore serious. accidents involving ` 
loss of life had occurred in 1871-72. Campbell informed Northbrook : 
“Your lordship--will have -seen the paper that six women lost their lives 
by Ruth accident.” 26 He again wrote to Northbrook : 
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I must come up again very seriously about the Ruth Jatra 
question. I have today heard of another accident of the kind 
with loss of four lives and I find that some of our Magistrates 
specially at Serampore, take part in the moving of the cars 
to what I consider an indecent degree.*” 


Campbell had been led by these repeated accidents to think that decided 
measures were necessary for preventing such sacrifice of life and limb. 
Campbell informed the Government of India : 


I do not regard these instructions as prohibiting Magistrates 
from being present ata Ruth Jatra festival if they consider 
that their attendence will conduce to the public safety.?8 


The Governor-General also did not approve:Campbell’s decision: The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika stated : The Governor-General’ does not appear 
to concur with His Honor.”’?® : 


Although a loyal supporter of the British Government the intelli- 
gentsia was opposed to any interference by the Government in the social 
and- religious life of the people. On ther other hand, the policy of the 
Government was not to do any thing which would: affect the social and 
religious system of the country. ae: 


_ During 1871-72 six head constables and sixty one constables, were 
employed as punitive force under Section 15 of Act V of 1861 in the 
several districts of Champaran, Tipperah, Balasore, Buckargange and 
Midnapore. ` Five posts were established in the district of Champaran for 
the suppression of cattle theft along the Nepal frontier and in -other places 
special police were chartered to prevent disturbances “between rival 
zamindars and their ryots. Besides the treasury and opium guards the 
Revenue Deparment gave employment to a force for salt preventing duty. 
In Midnapore a special force was organised by the District Superintendent 
for the prevention and -detection of illicit manufacture and contraband 
dealing in salt in the sub-division of Contai and Tumluk.°°. The drill of 
the force was unsatisfactory.’ The original intention was that all men 
should go through a certain amount of training, ‘sufficient to -give them 
confidence in themselves to teach them the habits of regularity. Inspector 
General considered: the Bengalis as better adopted for detecting crime 
but they were almost useless as- guards. And he recommended the 
employment of men from Bihar. Campbell had before him the question 
of the ratio. in which the people from outside the province should. be 
employed in the police of-any district but he was disposed to think that 
the.men of Eastern Bengal at any rate would be sufficiently good guards.3* 


Eo 
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The Bengalee miaii: 


If an institution for military training be E „it will 
be doing substantial good to the Bengalis, who are notorious 
for their cowardice.” ? 


Campbell felt that a police officer on Rs 50/—or Rs 100/-a month 
might hesitate to undertake a rapid journey by palkee or boat at his own 
expense, for the purpose of suddenly arresting an absconding offender. ?3 
Police officers from ‘Inspectors downwards, when detached on special and 
extraordinary duty beyond the limits of their jurisdiction, were therefore 
given actual travelling expenses.?* Campbell was of opinion that 
travelling allowances could only be given in the prosecution of cases 
when an officer had gone beyond his district ‘boundary.*® The standard 
of education was not satisfactory. And so a large percentage of the 
force being illiterate could not but impair its efficiency. The subject also 
attracted the attention ‘of the Government.?® The result on the whole 
testified to the improved efficiency of the force.?? 


x 


But the intelligentsia was up in arms against him. The Hindoo 
Patriot poured forth venoum : 


The present police is a nuisance. The. District Magistrate 

is now all in all; the heads, of the police have no real power, 

they have been reduced to the position of reporting or ` 

reference clerk and drill sergeant, the result is that the respon- 

sibility is divided, the men know not whom to obey and they 

$ therefore practically do what they like. The people as a 
matter of course are oppressed.?8 


This paper had already charged Campbell: “He did not move the 
smallest finger to remedy the abuses which we brought to the public 
notice.”?® The Calcutta Review also expresen he same view. The 
reviewer remarked : 


The administrative power of the ‘Inspector General and ‘his 
deputies were withdrawn, and District Magistrate and 
- Commissioner were told that the police were at their disposal, 
that the District Superintendent was a mere assistant to the 
Magistrate and bound implicitly to obey all his orders and 
that Magistrate could administer their police in whatever 
fashion seemed to him best. The result is that each sub- 
divisional Magistrate - had gradually taken working of the 
police according to his own notions.*° 
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The Hindoo Patriot cited instances of atrocity of the police publish- 
ing the letters of victims. A victim asked: 


Was the intention of the Government that they should 
oppress and prosecute innocent people or that they should 
be guardians of life and property...surely the authorities are 
blind, or they not will see. But I hope...such cases of 
oppression. are brought to their notice through the medium 
of public press they will condescend to enquire and ascertain 
the facts for themselves and punish the offender. 
Tt asked : 
. Will the Government remain callous and do nothing to 
redress such patent wrongs ? , 
These letters had already been published i in the Englishman.*} Residing 
police atrocities the Datca Prokash and. ihe Prabhakar were of the same 
öpinion. 42 Contemporary, literature and journals contained abundant 


information about instances of the negligence of their duties, 43 The 
Samachar Chandrika wrote : 


Many are of opinion that Mr. Campbell does not interfere 
with the police because His Honour does not wish to weaken 
the executive power. Be that as it may, we have given up 
all hope that Mr. Canipbell will weed the police. If Lord 
Northbrook will be kind enough to turn his attention to their 
_ branch of the public servicé there may be some good in store 
for the people, otherwise the inhabitants will have to put up 

. with their oppression continually. 44 


Indeed there was a pang of despair in these ‘writings of the con- 
temporary conservative newspapers and journals. It .cannot -be denied 
f that therere were certain, short-comings i in the police - administration and 
the people i in general. were dissatisfied. 45 Northbrook wrote to Campbell : 

I am rather troubled to see that there are several accounts of 
- oppression by the police in and near Calcutta.4% ` 
Compbell wrote : : 

„at the- present they are rather. the object of: popular preju- 
dicé and press denunciation to. such an. extent that it would 
not be right. that I should add fuel ‘to the flame.*? 

In his Memoirs he wrote : i 


In all parts of the world they are apt to be abused ; they . 
have à very difficult gdme to play betwéen pressure upon 
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‘tent to catch criminals and the severity against them u they 
show overzeal and vigour beyond the law.*® . . 


The Editor of the Saptahik Paridarshak suggested that : 


If a person is well paid, he is placed above taking a bribe, 
hence the police should have handsome ay and. corruption 
may to some extent cease.*? l 
A District Superintendent of Police from Rohtak in Punjub commented 
on the poor pay scales of the police officers i in general thus : 


A constable drawing six or seven rupees is frequently employ- 
ed in preliminary investigations in petty, cases and when he 
can probably make at least a month’s pay in each such case, 
it is not fair to expect phenomenal honesty from him, such as 
would not be looked for under couesponcing.¢ circumstances 
in any civilised nation. "° ; 


Moreover, the people are apt to judge them by too high standard that 
could not be expected from them. They are unable to rise above -the 
level of the morality of their class. Campbell pointed out.in his Adminis- 
tration Réport : i l 


The police, we are told, are corrupt—extortioners, torturers 
and what not? As are the people, so are the police, who 
are of and from the people...if his censors and accusers in a 
similar or indeed in higher positions-of life, were to-change 
places with him, nine-tenths of them - would. do the same 
things, themselves. Pa 
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About the author: Archana Mandal, M.A., research scholar, Rabindra Bharati 
University, Calcutta. Formerly, she was.in the South Calcutta Girls’ College, 
Calcutta. 


COOMARASWAMY, LOVER OF INDIAN ART ` 
JOHN T. REID 


Rocks seemed to be his world. As a young man of twenty-six, 
Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy was given the responsible job of 
directing the Minerological Survey of Ceylon. He had just graduated 
with honours from the University of London, having specialized in 
geology, and three years of brilliant work with the rocks of Ceylon 
were to win him a D.Sc. degree from London. 


Although his friends recognized in him a promising man of wide 
talents, they hardly suspected that this young fellow, born in Colombo 
ofa British mother and a Hindu father, was to become, one of the 
world’s great authorities on Indian art, a profound student of philosophy ` 
and religion, an adopted American citizen, and a notable builder of 
cultural bridges between the United States and India. 


Having finished the geological survey, Coomaraswamy in 1906 first 
visited India. India’s art treasures often have a mysterious and hypnotic 
fascination for foreigners, and in the case of the young geologist it seems 
to have been overwhelming. Renouncing his chosen profession, he 
began to devote himself wholly to studying and collecting the products 
of ancient Indian artists. By 1910 he had acquired some reputation 
as an expert and was given charge of the art section of an exhibition 
inthe U.P. In Calcutta he gave lectures on Indian art to surprised. 
audiences. By some, including President Radhakrishnan, he is considered 
among those responsible for the Indian renaissance. 


In 1917, he found his way to the United States, taking with him a 
considerable collection of Indian art objects. In Boston, long an American 
cultural centre, he found an appreciative sponsor in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. This cultural institution, founded only in 1870, 
was already beginning to distinguish itself as one of America’s most 
notable gallaries of art. Here, Ananda Coomaraswamy received a 
cordial welcome and soon was appointed Research Fellow in Indian, 
Persian and Mohammedan Art. He married Luisa Runstein and for 
thirty years, until his death in 1947, at the age of seventy, made his home 
in the United States. He lived and studied in the quiet town of Needham, 
twelve miles from Boston. 
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So many and in so many fields were his accomplishments that it is 
not easy to summarize them. In the first place, he successfully. under- 
took the task of making the Boston Museum’s Indian collection America’s 
greatest. Over the years he patiently gathered “together an’ excellent 
representative selection of primitive bronzes, ancient clay figures, ceramics, 
jewels, sculpture, Rajput and Moghul paintings and manuscripts, mini- 
atures, etc. . Along with the Chinese and Japanese sections, the Boston 
Museum’s rooms devoted to Indian materials constitute one of the world’s 
finest collections of Oriental art. With patient and ‘loving scholarship, 
Coomaraswamy compiled a handsome catalogue in four volumes of the 
Indian riches in the Museum. 


A complete list. of his other “tae would be as long: as this 
‘article. Among- them, and demonstrative of his versatility, are a study 
of Buddhism ; an analysis of the.inner meaning of Indian art (The Dance 
of Shiva, which, by the way, is obtainable in.a cheap, paper-back edition) ; 
a fresh study of the Vedic scriptures ; a history of Indian and Indonesian 
art ; a survey of Hindu and Buddhist mythology ; and many-others. 


Coomaraswamy was . active in the broader field of TadovAmetican 
understanding. In. 1924. he founded in New York an Indian Cultural 
Centre for . the- cultivation. of good relations, and in 1938 he became 
President of the National Committee on India’s Freedom, which had its 
headquarters i in Washington. E 


Without forsaking the ideals of careful scholarship. —which perhaps 
derived from his „early. ‘scientific training—his life and works transcended 
the bounds of arid. ‘art history and showed an illuminated spirit which 
saw in art a record of man’s deepest aspirations. He once wrote, “I am 
convinced that human cultures, in all their ‘apparent diversity, are but 
dialects of one and the same language of the Spirit, and that there is a 
common universe of discourse transcending the difference of tongues.” 

Although he was born neither in the United States nor in India, 
this is a man of whom both countries may feel rightly proud, because 
both in ‘their different ways helped to nurture his remarkable genius. 


About the author: ’ John T. Reid; Former Cultural Attaché American Embassy, 
ce ee - New Delhi. ; 


US. ‘COMMEMORATES: COOMARASWAMY" S 
: CONTRIBUTIONS* 


- RACHEL BIRTHA ` 


- In this year of his birth centenary, the contributions ‘of Dr. Ananda 
-Kentish Coomaraswamy, Sri Lankan born art historian, collector and 
.social philosopher, have not been forgotten by the country: where he spent 
his last thirty years. At the Museum of Fine Art in Boston, where Dr. 
Commaraswamy served from 1917 until his death in 1947 as Curator and 

Research Fellow inthe Department of Oriental Art, an exhibition of 
. some 80 terracotta pieces collected by the distinguished scholar will open 
‘on August 23. That exhibition is one .of several Commemorative events 
to take place in the United States this fall. 


Joyce Paulson, Assistant in the Asiatic Department who chose the 
-pieces from the Boston collection, noted that terracotta is “ʻa relatively 
minor art” compared to the paintings and sculptures that are more central 
to Coomaraswamy’s work: Pointing out that the Museum of Fine Arts 
has one of the largest collections of terracotta in America, she said: she 
hoped the show would perhaps regenerate an interest in it. 


The exhibit; titled “From River Banks And Sacred Places : Ancient 
Indian Terracottas,” includes pieces that date from 2500 B.C. to 500 
A.D. and range from the Indus Valley to the Gupta cultures. One of 
the figures, “Yaksha Holding A Ram,” Paulson said was “actually a gift 
to the museum from Dr: Coomaraswamy’ s personal collection in 1933. ” 
The show also includes a case of. memorabilia—“a few letters, photo- 


graphs, drawings, to give an idea of the multi-faceted nature of the man” 
; according to Paulson. 


In’ conjunction with the show, the museum: is -fepublishing _ Dr. 
Coomarswamy’s 1928 article “Archaic Indian Terracotta” described by 
Boton Museum Director Dr. Jan Fontein as “one of the most authorita- 
tive works published on the subject.” .A tribue to Coomaraswamy was 
prepared by noted University of Chicago Art Historian Dr. Pramod 
Chandra especially for the new edition. Paulson also prepared an 


annotated checklist catalugue describing the display items which will be 
available at the museum. 


* This article is dated August 22, 1977 and should be read accordingly. 
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In Washington, D. C., Dr. Coomaraswamy’s birth centenary will te 
commemorated on his. birthday on August 22 by a lecture and the 
screening of “Dance Of Shiva,” a color documentary of the life and work 
of the famed curator at the Embassy of Sri Lanka. Dr. Roger Lipsey, 
biographer of Dr. Coomaraswamy, will speak on the scholar’s political 
philosophy in a lecture titled “Spiritual Authority And Temporal Power : 
The Traditional South Asian Theory Of Government.” 


Dr. Lipsey is the author and editor of a three-volume work sane’ 
for October publication by the Princeton University Press. The first two 
volumes contain fifty-six essays written by Coomaraswamy- between 1932 
and 1947, The final volume is the first full scale biography of Coomara- 
swamy and is based on Lipsey’s doctoral research. .-_ 


Oni the west coast, the memory of Dr, Coomaraswamy will be marked 
at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art by ati early September 
colloquium and the installation of “Visions Of Courtly India,” an 
exhibition of Pahari paintings from the collections of Mr. and Mrs. V. G. 
‘Archer. In recognition of Dr..Coomaraswamy’s role in discovering this 
traditional Indian art form, the colloquium on Pahari paintings -will be 
dedicated to the renowned collector and interpreter of Indian and Asian 
art. Over a dozen scholars from the United States, Europe, and the - 
sub-continent are expected to participate in the three-day event which 
will be open to.the public, according to Dr. Pratap Pal, curator of 
the Indian collection and coordinator for the _ program. - Published 
proceedings of the colloquium will. subsequently be made available. 


_ Other. up-coming publications of the scholar’s works include an 
article in the British publication “Studies Of: Comparative Religions”. 
edited by the philosopher’s son, Dr. Rama Coomaraswamy, ‘a surgeon 
in-Greenwich Connecticut. Dr. Rama Coomaraswamy has also completed 
editing a series of letters written by his father to various people that is 
presently being considered for publication.. 


THE.ORDERLY UNIVERSE OF ALBERT EINSTEIN 
KENNETH WIMMEL | f T 

divele Goes that-Einstein ` “has done something astonishing, but 
very few people know exactly what it is he has done,” observed Bertrand 
Russell after the publication of Einstein’s Special Theory of Relativity. > 


It. is the same today. Everyone knows that the awesome force of 
atomic energy. is. proof of Einstein’s theories, but few’ people’ know these 
theories and fewer still completely understand them. “Almost sixty years 
after their publication Einstein’s theories continue to puzzle even highly 
educated people who can only stand in baffled awe of the tremendous 
intellect that discovered such revolutionary concepts: ` 


Albert Einstein was born in Ulm, Germany, on March 14; 1879. 
During his schooling he showed little indication of his ‘later brilliance. 
He required two attempts to pass-the entrance examination to the Zurich 
Polytechnic Institute. After he completed -his studies'at Zurich in 1901, 
he married, settled down in Switzerland, ‘and became an undistinguished 
clerk in the government patent office. i 


Then, four years later, when he was barely 26; ‘Binstéin published 
his Special Theory -of ` Relativity. He thereby electrified the, scientific 
world and changed forever man’s concéption of the universe. 

‘Binstein’s theory immediately solved: problems which had long 
disturbed physicists whose’ frame of reference had been the laws of motioa 
formulated. by Sir ‘Issac’ Newton almost two-htindred years before. In 
explaining his laws, Newton had been troubled by the ` problem ‘of distin: 
guishing relative motion: from “absolute” motion: --He’ suggested that 
“in the remote regions of the fixéd stars- or perhaps far beyond them, 
there may be some body absolutely at rest.” But he could not prove it. 
Later, scientists speculated that an invisible substance called “ether” 
filled the void of space and provided the fixed frame or reference Newton’s 
theories required. Er 

Einstein rejected this idea and argued that there is no fixed reference 
point in the universe. Everything moves, and the movements of the 
planets and stars can be described only with respect to each other. 
Nature offers no absolute standard of comparison. 

The implications of this deceptively simple finding are far reaching. 
Einstein showed that time is relative, that there is no fixed, orderly 
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march of time from past to present to future. He pointéd: out that 
“every reference body (or co-ordinate system) hás its owr particular timè ; 
unless we are told the reference body to which thé statement of time 
refers, there is -no meaning in a statement of the time of an évéht.” 
Distance, too, is a relative concept. There is no such thing as 4 space 
interval independent of the state of motion of the system of reference. : 


The most significant implication toncerng thé concept of mass. 
Like all other properti¢s of a moving body, ils mass variés with the 
motion of the body. Sirice motion is a forin of éhefgy, then the increased 
mass of a moving body comes from its incréased motion. - In short, 
energy has mass! From this line of reasoning’ came history's famous 
equatiod, E=mc?, the basis of modern atomic energy. 


In 1616, Einstein published hib General Theory of Relativity. He 
expanded his scientific system to examine the mysterious force which 
governs the movements of the stars and planets and galaxies. Newton 
called it “universal gravitation” and concluded that moving bodies in 
space exert a mysterious, direct force upon other bodies. Einstein dis- 
agreed and showed that moving bodies rather create a field in space around 
them, much as a magnet creates a magnetic field. This field affects the 
movements of other bodies. He proved his theory by mathematical 
calculations, and he was able to explain certain planetary movements 
which are at variance with Newton’s laws. 


This theory of gravitation led Einstein to construct a new picture of 
the universe. Each concentration of matter causes a corresponding 
distortion in the space-time continuum through which all matter moves, 
` like eddies around islands in the sea. The combined distortions caused 
by all the matter in the universe result in a great bending, and the universe 
becomes a closed, cosmic curve. 


Einstein’s universe, thus, is finite thing, in which there are no 
straight lines, only great curves. He even calculated that the radius of 
this curving universe is 35 billion light years, sufficiently large to contain 
billions of galaxies l l l 


In 1933, Einstein left Europe to escape the persecution of Nazism. 
-He accepted an offer to live in Princeton, New Jersey, and work at the 
Institute for Advanced Studies there. He spent the remainder of his life 
in the quiet New Jersey town, In 1940, he acquired U.S. citizenship. 
During the last 25 years of his life, he devoted himself to a Unified 
Field Theory. This was an attempt to formulate laws for the entire 
CR—15 
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physical universe. His problem was to bring ee in one set of laws 
the forces of electro-magnetism which control the world of the atom, 
and the forces of gravitation which control outer space. He twice thought 
he had succeeded, but further calculations proved him wrong. When 
he died in 1955, he still had not achieved this final great synthesis. 


Only a highly trained physicist and mathematician can understand 
the theories of Albert Einstein in all their implications and ramifications. 
The universe which emerged from his calculations cannot be visualized, 
it can only be calculated mathematically. But.though the bulk of man- 
kind cannot hope to understand, they can benefit from the unified, 
beautifully-ordered universe he revealed. i ; 


Einstein’s work offers tô man almost unlimited ER for the 
betterment of his life upon this planet: It simply remains for him to 
justify the faith of the quiet little man from Ulm that his labour was 
not in vain. 


EINSTEIN—THE GREATEST SCIENTIST 
OF MODFRN TIMES 


KRISHAN GUIRAL 


"Three simple. words sum up Einstin’s remarkable achivements— 
science, ‘internationalism, and Zionism. In each field, his contribution 
was immense, matchless. 


As 4 scientist, he was considered a genius. From a shy, backward 
child, he grew to bethe greatest scientist of our times, and one who 
changed the centuries-old concept of the universe with his revolutionary 
ideas. 


As an internationalist, he fought against totalitarian tyrannies did 
worked for the establishment of a supranational world government as a 
means of creating world peace. He urged the people to learn to live in 
harmony, rather than rot in a perpetual fear of waiting to be destroyed. 


As a Zionist, he made a decision, when Hitler was exterminating the 
Jewish people, that helped produce war’s most destructive tool—the 
atomic bomb. He warned President Roosevelt that Nazi scientists were 
on the shrestiold of setting up “a nuclear chain reaction in a large mass 
of uranium.’ 


Dr. Albert Einstein was born in a vakio family in Ulm, 
Germany, in 1879. As a child, he wrote poetry; at 12, he studied 
Euclid’s GEOMETRY ; at 13, he read Kant’s CRITIQUE OF PURE 
REASON. And yet, it took himtwo attempts to pass the entrance 
examination to Zurich Polytechnicum. His parents sometimes wondered 
whether “his brain was up to par.” 


After fiinishing his studies at Zurich in 1901, he settled in Switzer- 
land, married Mileva Marec, a long-time friend and a gifted mathemati- 
cian, and became a clerk in the Government Patent Office. Whether 
working in his office during the day, wheeling his son in a perambulator 
through the streets of Berne in the evening, or resting at home at night, 
he was always busy recording some obscure mathematical notations in 
his diary. 


In 1905, when barely 25, Einstein published his famous ests of 
relativity. The theory described time as the fourth dimension, thereby 
making all physical phenomena relative, not absolute. It explained mass, 
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gravity, inertia, space and { time. It was based on mathematics, although 
it drew heavily on astronomy and astro-physics. 

His revolutionary concept, changing the conventional notions of 
physics, chemistry and celestial movements, completely -stunned his 
contemporary scientists. Oddly enough, they knew the basic facts—that 
the earth, though seemingly stationary. is actually undergoing various 
motions—and yet were engaged in futile efforts to find the earth’s 
absolute motion in space. ‘With the help of mathematical claculations, 
he showed that there was no such thing as absolute motion and that 
everything moved relative to some other system. 


Einstein further claimed that matter, both in its liquid and compound 
State, is actually related in a very direct way to energy, and that what 
@ppears as static has a latent, though unobservable, dynamism. This he 
stated in a brief, but highly profound, equation, E=mc*, which in simple 
words meant that an ounce of matter—sand, oxygen, uraniam—holds 
within itself as much energy as that given off by the explosion of 875, 000 
tons of TNT. It was this relationship between mass and energy that 
‘ultimately led to the development of atomic energy. 


With the publication of these revolutionary views, Einstein became 
world famous overnight. He started receiving competitive offers from 
leading universities ; ; in 1912, he joined the well-known Kaiser Wilhelm | 
Institute of Berlin as a professor. While still holding that post, in 1912, 
he received thé Nobel Prize in Physics. 


Einstein continued to work in Berlin until 1933 when he was forced 
to flee as a result of Hitler’ s anti-Jewish policy. He went to France, then 
fo Belgium and. later to England. Finally, he. migrated to the United 
States, taking upa job at the Tnstitute for Advanced Study at Princeton, 
New Jersey, where ‘he continued to live for the remainder of his life. He 
became an American citizen in 1940; before that he was known as 
“America’s Refugee No. I.” 


In 1952, “when Chaim Weizmann, the first President of Israel, died, 
the Government of Israel offered the presidency to Einstein, the “greatest 
living Jew.” However, he declined the- offer, saying he liked studying 
the physical world, but had “neither the natural ability nor the experience 
to deal with human beings.” i 


When Einstein died in 1955, he was still worting on new theory, 
the unified field theory, through which he wanted to unify the field of 
gravitation with the field of electro-magnetism. and Bes resolve every 
cosmic motion into a single s set of laws. 
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Einstein applied the principles of his unified field theory to politics 
as well. Again and again, he spoke in favour of a democratic world 
government that can rise aboye the constant threat of tyrannies.. In 
1948, he wrote a message that was rejected by the Organising Committee 
of the Intellectuals’ Conference for Peace at Wroclav (Poland). The 
message said, in part : Ne a 


“Mankind can only gain protection against the danger of unimagin- 
able destruction and wanton annihilation if a supranational organisation 
has alone the authority to produce or possess these weapons. It is 
unthinkable, however, the nations under existing conditions would hand 
over such authority to a supranational organization unless the organiza- 
tion would have the legal right and duty to solve all the conflicts which 
in the past have led to war.” ` 


He was a strong lover of freedom, and was niall all kinds of 
human - exploitation. He once said: “As long as I have any choice, I 
will stay only in a country where political liberty, toleration, and equality 
of all citizens before the law is the rule.” 


He took a keen interest in India’s struggle for independence, and was 
a great admirer of Mahatma Gandhi. On the death of Gandhiji, he said : 
“The unique greatness of Gandhi lies in his moral fervour and in his 
unparalleled devotion to it. What he achieved in convincing the people. 
of India of his method of nonviolence cannot. be over-estimated d 


On Einstein’s death, Prime Minister Nehru said: “He was truly a 
seeker after the truth, who would not compromise with evil or untruth. 
He was a beacon of light in a world where shadows darken and a strength, 
to those who grow weak under the strain and stress of circumastances.” 


Bertrand Russell, the well-known British philosopher, once said : 
“the theory of relativity is probably the greatest synthetic achievement of 
the human intellect up to the present time. It sums up the mathematical 
and physical labours of more than 2,000 years. Pure Geometry, from 
Pythagoras to Riemann, the dynamics and astronomy of Galileo and 
Newton, the theory of electro-magnetism as it resulted from the researches, 
of Faraday, Maxwell and their successors—all are absorbed, with the 
necessary modifications, in the theories of Einstein.” 


EINSTEIN, THE GENIUS WHO OPENED THE DOOR 
TO THE ATOMIC AGE l 


JAGDISH MALHOTRA: 


On the white walls of the Riverside Church in New York City, 


figures of 600 -great men of all ages are carved into the limeston. One. 


panel is devoted to scientists, 14 of them. The inscription under Albert 
Einstein says he was “not only the ablest man of science of his generation, 
but was -also a wise man, which is something different.” . 


This great German-born American wizard of mathematics and 
physics changed man’s concept of the universe and unlocked the door 
to the atomic age. He is often called: one of the eight immortals of history. 

His genius is unquestioningly accepted by many, though only a few— 
of scientific training—adequately understand what he contributed to 
knowledge. As a man of scientific thought, he strode boldly with history's 
handful: Pythagoras and Archimedes, Copernicus and Newton. 


Einstein’s work has been described as “the greatest single stride 
science has ever made”, and the 30-page paper in which his famous 


Theory of Relativity was, first propounded, as “the most important. 


` document of the century”. 


Einstein’s only instruments were a pencil and a RTE pad ; 
his laboratory was under his cap. Yet he saw farther than -a telescope, 
closer than a microscope. He travelled in. lonely splendour to the 


crossroads of the visible and the invisible, expressing each in terms of 
the other. 


As a result of the development ‘of new tools such as the radio- 
telescope, there has been a spate of new discoveries about the cosmos 
during the last few years. .The most recent, ‘and Startling, is Dr. J. V. 
Narlikar’s and Prof. F. Hoyle’s new theory of gravitation _that, in the 
words of The Times of India, “advances and raises to a new plateau of 
speculation ‘the gravitation theory ‘propounded by Newton and Einstein”. 


Born on March 14, 1879, in Ulm, Bavaria, Einstein, as a child, 
used to write poetry. At school he. was shy and backward, though, 


at times, he could embarrass his teachers by asking questions to many of . 


which they could find no aswer. When only 12, he bought a copy of 
Euclid’s “Geometry”. A year later, he read Kant’s “Critique of Pure 


` 
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Reason”. At 14, he taught himself integral and. differential calculus and 
analytical geometry from text books. And yet, strangely, it took him | 
two -attempts to pass the entrance examination to Zurich Polytechnical 
School. 

After graduation, he settled: in Switzerland and got a job as an 
examiner in the Government Patent Office. During working hours he 
would scribble. his ideas on scraps of paper.. In the evenings, while 
wheeling a baby carriage through the streets, he would halt now pna then 
to'jot down rows of mathematical symbols. 


Out of those obscure symbols-came the most explosive ideas -of .the 
century. They were the algebraic catalysts that set in-motion a reapprai- 
sal of every premise and postulate of modern- natural science, a physical 
revolution: whose end is still far from sight. : In 1905, when only 26, he 
published his jottings in 5 papers. In the fifth, the shortest paper (““Doés 
the Inertia of a Body Depend on Its Energy Content 2”), lay the mathe- 
matical nuclei of the atomic age. 


Einstein changed the known theories about: the- physical universe, 
revised the concepts of time,-space and gravitation, provided a fourth 
dimension, proved the equivalence of matter and energy—and thus opened 
_ the door to the atomic age. 


Each.article was a masterpiece. They included not only his original 
Theory of Relativity (an essential forerunner of nuclear fission), but also 
concepts that were to alter our interpretation of light, energy, motion, 
the quantum theory and the hitherto unexplained photo-electric effect. 
These epochal papers shocked the scientific world into amazement, 
admiration and a skepticism that would last for years, 


Almost overnight, the Swiss- Patent Office clerk became the world’s 

- most famous scientist. Universities competed for his services, and in 1912 

he became a professor at the famed Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin. 

In 1915 he expanded his earlier theory into the General Theory of 
Relativity. He won the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1921. — 


Bertrand Russell wrote: “The Theory of Relativity is probably 
the greatest synthetic achievement of the human intellect up to the present 
time.- It sums up the mathematical and physical labours of more than 
2,000 years. Pure geometry from Pythagoras to Riemann, the dynamics 
and astronomy of Galileo and Newton, the theory of electro-magnetism 
as it resulted from the researches of Faraday, Maxwell and their successors 
—all are absorbed, with the necessary - modifications, in the theories 
of Einstein.” l 
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Einstein was. happy in Germany under the Wéimat Rėpublië. He 
supported 100 poor families in Berlin, sailed his boat and played thé 
violin. But when Hitler came to power, Einstein was badgéred by the 
Brownshirts and finally driven into exile. After leaving Germany in 1933, 
he went to France, from whete he migrated to Belgitiin and later to 
England: The Institute for Advanced Studies in Princeton, New Jersey 
(USA), offered him a life-time professorship which he accepted. Hé livéd 


in Princeton till his death in 1955. He becdme dn American citizen 
in 1940, 


This man of peace, who had fled from Nazisii, Wasa ‘Strong lover 
of freedom and hated all kinds of human exploitation. Hë said: “As 
-long as I have any choice; I will stay only ina countiy Where political 
„liberty, toleration and equality of all citizens before thé law is thë rülë. E 

When Chaim Weiżmånýń, thé first Président of Israel, died in 1952, 
Einstein, “the gfeatest living Jew,’ was offéréd thë post. However, lie 
declined the offer, saying he liked studying the physical World but had ° 
“neither the natural ability nor the experience to deal with humiaii beings. m 


. Aiman of singùlar warmth, he was profoundly ititerested i in human 
welfare and was literally without concern for monéy: “He spurnéd several 
opportunities to. become rich. He gave the- entire Nobel Prize j money 
(approximately Rs. 191,200) to charity. Once, for weeks he used asa 


-bookmark a cheque for Rs. 7,200 from the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
then lost the-book. 


‘On - his death _at  the.age of 76, Presidént Eisenhower said: “No. 
‘other: man contributed so much tö the vast expaiision Of 20th century 
knowledge.” l ri es 

.Thé late Primé Ministér Nehiu said: “He was truly a seékér after 
thé truth, who would not comproniisé with evil or untruth. He was 4 
beacon of light iri a World where shadows datken and a prrength to. those 
who grow weak under the ‘strain and stress of circumstances.” 
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FROM POSSIBILITY 1N GENERAL TO 
_ DIVINE EXISTENCE 


; KUMUD R. GOSWAMI 


Foreward 


Speculative PREA for the existence of God are aliy classified; 
at any rate after Kant, under three heads : ontological, cosmological arid 
physico-theological or teleological arguments. What is called the moral 
argument is not speculative, that is, based on the, theoretical employment 
of reason. Kant.in his Critique-of Pure.Reason is severely critical of all 
the three speculative arguments and specially of the first to which the 
other two, in his view, ultimately reduce. Rejection of the ontological 
argument in its classical, particularly Cartesian, ? form is not, however, 
anything new with Kant in his Critique. As early as 1755 in his first 
metaphysical essay, Principiorum primorum cognitionis metaphysicae nova 
dilucidatio, we find him setting aside that , argument in quite unambiguous 
terms. But though he Tejects there the argument, he also substitutes. for 
it another, which he calls ‘an argument. of the very first order, viz. [from] 
the actual possibility of things.’?. This is Kant’s own version of the“ 
ontological argument, as he denominates it, while developing it further, 
in his treatise of 1763, Der einzig mögliche Beweisgrund zu einer 
Demonstration des Daseins Gottes. The object of the présent paper is to 
give a clear accouct of this Karitiah ontological ‘argunient with which 
many students of philosophy have little or no acquaintance. 


l H 
An Exposition-of the Argument. from Possibility 
The argument under ‘consideration’ is stated by Kant in Proposition 
VII of his Nova dilucidatio as follows : 


‘Theré is a ‘being whose existence i$ prior to the very possi- 
bility both of itsélf and of áli thitigs ; 5 this being, therefore, 
is said to exist absolutely necessarily. That being is called 
God.’ 
The explanation that Kart gives of this Proposition is not as clear as 
it should have been, and ig, indeed, based upon-certain assumptions. He 
CR 16 
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begins with a particular view of possibility, namely, that ‘the notion of 
„possibility comes from conjunction.’ The idea of possibility is that of 
non-repugnant conjunction of characteristics or essences. If the 
characteristics ascribed to something are conjoined in it without repug- 
nance or contradiction, it is possible ; and the impossible is that in which 
characteristics are conjoined in a self-contradictory fashion. It is clear 
that the existence of characteristics or essences is presupposed in the 
possibility of things. We have to go further and maintain that the 
characteristics exist absolutely necessarily ; ‘for if this...be denied, nothing 
at all will be possible, i.e. there would be only the impossible.’ They exist 
absolutely necessarily in the sense that their non-existence is unthinkable, 
_ necessity consisting in the unthinkability of the opposite. Upon ‘the 
supposition of their non-existence. indeed, they are plainly not there to 
come into non-repugnant conjunction or conjunctions, with the 
result’ that ‘nothing possible emerges, ‘that i is, that nothing thinkable 
remains. i l 


Thus in order that the possibility of things may be possible (may not 
be annulled, that is to say), characteristics or essences must exist absolute- 
ly necessarily. They are to be called ‘real characteristics’ underlying 
possibility in general. They in their totality represent the ‘complete 
reality’ in the sense of the sum of all predicates for possible (non- 
repugnant) combinations. ‘Further, this complete reality,” continues 
Kant, ‘must be united in a single being.’ The rationalé for this further 
step is this : oa 


The real characteristics or essences. cannot (in the first instance) 
exist as ‘distributed among many existent things’ ; for the existence of any 
one of the latter would be ‘limited’ by ‘being connectcd with certain 
privations.’ Each of them embodying only some of the essences would 
contain the negation of the rest, which is why its existence would be 
limited. The essences or ‘realities’ ‘distributed among many existent 
things would accordingly exist subject to limitations, that is, ‘would exist 
econtingently.” Hence in order that they might exist, as they must, 
absolutely necessarily, ‘they should exist apart from all limitations, i.e. 


should constitute.an infinite being.’ Nor should there be a plurality of | 


infinite beings. One infinite being containing neither more nor less than 
another, plurality here ‘would be a repetition’ and ‘hence a contingency- - 
opposed to absolute necessity.’ 


The conclusion is: ‘God, therefore, and one God only, is given as 
the absolutely. necessary principle of all possibility.’ 
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To sumup: If we deny the existence of the unique unlimited 
being, the essences or real chracteristics will not exist absolutely 
necessarily, and so all possibility will be abolished and nothing at all will 
be thinkable, 


This is the Kantian version of the ontological argument. Before 
explaining its claim to be entitled an ontological argument of some sort 
and comparing it with its classical prototype, we will make a closer study 
of it for the sake of greater clarity. The following two points involved in 
it ask to be spelled out : l l 


(i) The real characteristics, ‘which are, as it were, the material of 
all possible conceptions,’ are not in any way created. 


(ii) The real characteristics as existing absolutely .necessarily.in God 
are constitutive of God: Kant says that they ‘constitute an infinite being’ 
(ens constituant infinitum). 


Let us consider these points in succession. . 
#y Sie ` 


S yet 5 f 


n 
The Doctrine of Eternal Essences 


As regards the first point that the real characteristics are uncreated 
realia or eternal essences, Kant’s own explanation: has already been 
hinted at. Since it is only through their non-contradictory conjunctions 
that thinkables or possibilities can emerge at, all, their absolutely 
necessary existence ‘has to be acknowledged ; and this means that they 
cannot be non-existent at any time This exclusion of their prior or 
Posterior non-existence posits their eternity. 


This doctrine of eternal essences is as old as Plato. Both Leibniz 
and Kant sometimes connect this . doctrine with the Platonic world of 
Ideas.* However, it is the neo-Platonists particularly who looked upon 
the eternal essences as archetypal Ideas in the Divine mind. Augustine 
from the angle of his Christianized neo-Platonism writes: “The ideas 
are certain archetypal.forms or stable and immutable essences of things, 
which have not themselves been formed. but, existing eternally and with- 
out change, are’ contained in the divine intelligence.’® It is clear that 
Kant’s argument under consideration has ‘a certain neo-Platonic 
character. i ; 


A little care at this point is perhaps necessary lest the similarity 
tetween Kant and Augustine should be exaggerated. Kant in his 
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argument under discussion moves, ‘in the first atace, from possibility in 
general to the absolutely necessary existence of the eternal essences and 
then, in the second place, from the latter to the absolutely necessary 
existence of God. Now Augustine also has an argument for divine 
existence based on the eternal essences. But the remarkable divergence 
between the two- philosophers is this. Whereas Augustine moves from 
the fact of our knowledge of eternal essences to the existence of God, 
Kant movés from the absolutely necessary existence of the essences 


to that of God. The two ‘arguments have different orientations 
altogether. 


That essences are eternal and that they are in God are the aly 
two significant points which in Kanit are reminiscent of neo-Platonism. 


The doctrine of eternal essences, however, was not admitted on all 
ds before Kant. Descartes, for example, called it in question. In his 
a (of May 27, 1630) to Mersenne he wrote : 


‘For it is certain that God is the Author of the essence . .. and 
this essence is nothing else than these eternal truths...... God 
is the Author of all things, and these truths are something ; 
and consequently .... He is the Author of them.’® . 


But the Cartesian point of view did not find favour with the sub- 
sequent ‘philosophers. Malebranche as ‘an Augustinian Cartesian’ and 
Cudworth ‘as a- Cambridge * Platonist were vehemently critical of the 
Cartesian doctrine of ‘created essences’? And in the following letter to 
Honoratus Fabii (1671) we find Leibniz criticizing the doctrine that 
the. essencés. or ‘natures’ at things are reati by the legislative will 
‘of God: ' 

‘If truths and the natures of thirigs are dependent on the 
-choice of God, I do not sée how knowledge or even will can 
be attributed to Him. For will certainly presupposes some 

understanding, since no One can will except in view of some 

good. Bnt understanding presupposes something that can 
be tinderstood; that is to say, some nature. But if all natures 

are the result of will, understanding also will be the result of 
- wills, - How, then, does will presupposé underst anding ps 


The Kantian doctrine of premanent essences has, then, . a Heepectayle 
tradition behind it. 


We may now pass on to the second of the two points mentioned 
before. 
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Kant on the Relation of Essences to God. 


What does Kant man by saying that the necessarily existent essen- 
ces or réal characteristics are constitutive of God ? Obviously he does 
not mean that their existence is prior to that of God ; for the precise 
‘point of his argument is that they. cannot exist-in the way that they must 
except by being united in ‘one God’. The ‘union here does not mean 
that they ‘first exist and then are united. It only means that although 
from one point of view ‘they | are distinguishable data for possible or non . 
contradictory concéptions, they are from anothet point of view the all- 
comprehensive essence or thé complete reality which we otherwise call 
God. So viewed, God is not the Transcendent Being creative and protec- 
tive of the contingently existent mundane multiplicity, but rather the 
ultimate essence of which the finite things are the manifold limitations. 
The essetices distributed among. many existing things are ultimately - 
‘nothing but the limited expressions of the one all-embracing essence. 
Or, more strictly, God is the ground from which the finite existences 
follow as consequences. This is, at least so far, reminiscent of Spinoza. 


But there are passages in the Nova dilucidatio which exhibit God as 
creator (of things and beings). In addition to the ontological argument 
in question, he has there given also a cosmological argument for divine 
existence,” ° and he is eventually led tọ conceive God in terms of 
transeunt causality. ‘In 1755 he moved,’ observes F. E. England, ‘with 
less caution than Spinoza’ and Leibniz from the conception of ratio to 
that of causa ; from the notion of a supreme logical ground to the notion 
of God as an active, producing, sustaining agent; from the notion of 
‘contingent things as praedicati to the conception of them as substantiae’.1+ 
Thus no satisfactory solution of the problem of the one and the many 
comes out of Kant’s first metaphysical enterprise. 


vV . 
The Kantian Argument Compared with the Cartesian ` 


It is high time that we undertook a comparison of Kant’s argument 
with the Cartesian ontological argument (derived from St Anselm). The 
latter argument, as Kant sees it, moves from the concept of the ens 
realissimum to, the necessary existence of its object. The being. we have 
the concept of, namely, the being with all reality, necessarily does exist, 
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because ‘all reality’ includes existence. Now what is common between 
this ontological argument and the Kantian one is the contention that the 
non-existence of God is unthinkable. This contention may be regarded 
indeed as the supreme mark of the ontological argument in general. The 
argument for the unthinkability of the non-existence of God is not, how- 
ever, exactly the same in Kant as in Descartes. For Descartes, the 
supposition of the non-existence of God is self-contradictory : to say that 
that the ens realissimum does not exist amounts to saying that the being 
having-(all reality and therefore) “existence does not exist. Kant, on the 
contrary, rests the unthinkability of the denial of divine existence on the 
argument that this denial leads to the abolition of possibility in general 
and thus to the consequence that nothing thinkable remains. 


What is worth notice is that Kant does not discover any direct 
contradiction in the assertion that God does not really exist. This, indeed, 
constitutes, as I take it,*? his main criticism of the Cartesian argument in 
the Nova dilucidatio. In this work unlike in his jater writings (the © 
Beweisgrund and the Kritik), he does not yet make explicit use of his 
celebrated doctrine that existence is not a real predicate.1* He contents 
himself with accusing Descartes of a failure to distinguish between ‘real’ 
and ‘ideal’ existence, ie. existence: outside and existence in our ideas, !4 
Af God is thought in such a way that His essence includes His existence, 
-then of course the thought of God and that of His existence cannot te 
separated ; but this only proves His ideal, existence. If God is thought 
to unite ‘all realities without distinction,’ ‘its existence......is an existence 
only in ideas.’*® Thus the inconceivability by Descartes . of the non- 
existence of God is a proof only of the ideal, .and not of the real, 
existence of God. The implication is clear that Kant finds no inherent 
contradiction in the denial of the rea) existence of God. The denial 
of the real existence of .God is nevertheless unthinkable in his 
view because of its absurd consequence that nothing thinkable 
remains. [What sort of absurdity is that of this consequence? Kant 
is not clear on this point. Obviously one who says that nothing thinkable 
remains is thinking the unthinkability of everything, but one is not then 
saying that one is thinking the unthinkability of everything. Hence in 
saying or admitting that nothing thinkab'e remains one is contradicting 
oneself, not in the sensé of making a self-contradi¢tory statement or 
admission, but in the. sensè of saying or admitting something that is 
contradicted by -one’s practice., i 
l We hasten to add a note here. In the Nova dilucidatio ‘Kant holds 
the Leibnizian view that all true judgements are analytic. But, as England 
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has shown,*® even here there are germs of his subsequent distinction 
between analytic and synthetic judgements. If, then, we are allowed to 
employ his subsequent terminology, we may say that in regarding here 
the proposition that God does not really exist as unthinkable Kant is 
practically rezarding it as the. opposite of a synthetic a priori proposition, 
that is, as a proposition which, though not self-contradictory, is still 
‘unthinkable.] 


The Nova dilucidatio contains further (but unfair) objections to the 
Cartesian ontological argument. One possible interpretation of this 
argument is for Kant that God’s existence is determined by His very 
essence.*? The argument taken in this light is quite untenable in his view. 
Thus in Proposition VI he says: ‘It is impossible that anything should 
have the reason of its ‘own existence in itself.’ For whatever contains the 
reason of the existence of something is the cause of it, and so anything 
containing in itself the reason of its own existence is a causa sui. Buta 
causa, sui, as both self-cause and self-caused, is ‘at the same time prior to 
and posterior to itself,’ which is absurd. Kant therefore concludes that 
God as existing absolutely necessarily cannot have in Himself any ratio 
antecedenter determinans. There is no reason why God exists, although 
the unthinkability of His non-existence is for us a ‘reason that’ He exists.+ 8 


Descartes who finds in God’s essence the reason why He exists fails 
to realize the priority of existence to essence in the case of God. Kant 
writes: ‘Among: all: beings God is the only one in whom existence is 
prior, or, if you prefer, identical with possibility.*® [How far this 
criticism is fair is left to the reader to judge for himself.] - 

Our next task is to see what thoughts, if any, Kant has given to his 
own ontological argument in the Critique of Pure Reason. 


VI 
The Staridpoint of the Critique 


A renowned Kant-expert has observed that although the author of 
the Critique of Pure Reason refuted the Cartesian form of the ontological 
argument, he did not refute his own kind of ontological: argument : 

_‘instead of being refuted, it just died a natural death along with the 
rest of speculative rationalistic metaphysics......’.2° This observation is 
liable to be misleading. Kant’s own ontological argument is, as seen 
before, an argument from possibility in general to divine existence ; now, 
to this argument (without, however, mentioning it as his own early onto- 
logical argument) he has in actual fact devoted several pages of serious 
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discussion in the section on ‘The Transcendental Ideal’ in his first 
Critique. 


In that section Kant says that everythiny derivés ‘its own: possibility 
from the share which it possesses in [the] sum of all posibilities.’?? 
Taking into consideration all the possible predicates of things along with 
their contradictories, one or other out of each such pair of contradictories 
must belong to everything that is to be possible. The possibility of any 
thing i is thus. dependent on its ‘share in the sum-total of all possibilities 
(i. É: the sum of ali possible predicates of things). The sum of all possibi- 
lities i is ‘the ultimate condition ‘containing a priori the data for the parti- 
cular possibility of each and every thing. 2e . 


Kant proceeds to point out that the sum of all possible predicates, 
considered ‘not merely logically, but transcendentally, that is, with 
reference to such content as can be thought a priori as belonging to 
them’,** contains only, positive. predicates and none of the negative ones 
by which things are often thought. (Negative predicates are all derivative 
upon their corresponding positive. ones?*), The argument advanced 
here is this: the predicates which contain thé data or material for the 
possibility (or determination) of things are just realities?” and therefore 
cannot include negations, which signify mere privations, that is, ‘the 
abrogation of all thinghood. "26 


The a priori presupposed predicatés gira the ground of thé possibility 
of things are, then, all transcendentally affirmative. This is not to deny 
the fact of logical negation, indicatéd by the word not. ‘Logical 
negation............does not properly refer to a concept, but only to 
its relation to another concept in a judgment, and is therefore quite 
insufficient to determine a concept in respect of ‘its content. The expres- 
sion: non-mortal does not enable us to declare that we are thereby 
representing in the object a mere non-being ; the expression leaves all 
content unaffected. A transcendental negation, on the other hand, 
signifies non-being in itself........27 Thus what is denied is not logical, 
but transcendental negation. (that is, if we here say so, ontological 
nagation) by way of maintaining. that the sum of all predicates (or rather; 
‘realities’) underlying the possibility of things consists of positive 
predicates only. 


[Nor is what is said just now: inconsisterit with the previous state- 
ment that ‘out of each possible pair of coiitradictory predicates ónê or 
other must belong to everything that i is to be possible, For to thé extent 


aa 
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pairs of contradictory predicates, to that skrent it is thought to be limited, 
i.e. connected with privations.] - 

` Since all possible positive predicates exhaust realities, the idea of 
the former in their collective unity is to be sure the idea of an omnitudo 
‘realitatis (i.e. complete reality).28 And since this complete reality has 
nothing to do with privations or limitations, as has already been suggested, 
it is natural to maintain that it exists absolutely necessarily in the 
systematic unity of an individual being, that is, God. 


Perceptive readers will have. noticed in the above exposition based 
on Kant’s first Critique a restatement of, or rather, a refinement upon, 
his own ontological argument of 1755.?° ' This argument, now, he finds 
only too easy to refute from the new Critical standpoint as follows : 


Kant contends that the argument involves the hypostatisation of 
the idea of complete reality. The possibility of anything that exists cannot 
truly indeed be comprehended without presupposing the sum of all 
possible predicates, because it is only by taking material (i.e. predicates) 
from this sum that anything is completely determinable or thinkable. 
But this proves no more than that this sum of predicates, or, if you 
prefer, this complete reality, has to be posited as ‘an a priori condition’, 
that is, as ‘a, transcendented. presupposition’? ° of possibility i in general. 
Pure speculative reason, in ‘referring to this sum of all reality, ‘has.used. it 
only as, the concept of all reality’ at although the tendency to, hypostatise 
this concept into an actually, existing being is so natural that without a 
critical analysis one can scarcely be. aware of the illusion to which one.is 
thus inescapably a victim. We do not. propose to go into the detailed 
explanation given by Kant of the transcendental illusion thus generated. 
We are content, to have pointed out the error of the opinion that Kant’s 
own early ontological argument has, without receiving a formal death- 
blow from his later Critique, only suffered a natural death. 


We cannot indeed shut: our eyes to. one logical mistake and one 
rationalist-dogmatist error that a careful study of the Critique -reveals in 
Kant’s previously held ontological argument. Let us recall his reasoning 
of 1755 that the real characteristics, which provide the material for all 
possible conceptions, cannot (primarily) lie distributed among many 
existent things lest they should be subject to limitations and ‘would not 
consequently exist absolutely necessarily. The assumption here is that 
limitation is incompatible with absolute necessity of existence, i.e. that 
limited things or beings cannot exist absolutely necessarily. Kant in a 
different context in the Critique (namely, in his advance discussion of the 
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cosmologica! proof of divine existence) regards this assump ion as logically 
unwarranted. He says that ‘we are entirely free to hold that any limited 
beings whatsoever, notwithstanding their being limited, may- also be 
unconditionally necessary.’"*2 What is limited is of course not uncondi- 
tioned ; but it does not follow from this that it is not unconditionally 
necessary, that it is not existent absolutely necessarily. We should not 
confound the unconditioned and the unconditionally necessary with each ` 
Other. To put it otherwise suiiably to our objective: what is limited 
does not embody the complete reality, but it does not follow that it exists 
only contingently in the sense of lacking necessity of existence. An analogy 
suggested by Kant may be adapted to our present purposes. If the 
antecedent of a hypothetical syllogism does not hold, it does not logically 
follow that the consequent also does not-hold. Similarly, granted that if 
something is possessed of complete reality, it exists absolutely necessarily, 
the denial that a limited thing is possessed of complete reality does not 
warrant the denial that it exists absolutely necessarily. 


To come now tothe dogmatic-rationalist error by which Kant’s 
former, like any other form of, ontological argument is vitiated. The 
error: consists in the uncritical talk at all of a being existing absolutely 
necessarily. - The concept of absolute necessity of existence is, from the 
Critical standpoint, totally devoid of intelligible content.. A distinction 
calls tó bė ‘made’ between’ the formal necessity ‘of judgements and the 
material necessity of existerice (of things).°* Material, or if, you prefer, 
ontological, BH necessity, ie. ‘the necessity of existence can never ‘be known 
from concepts, but always only -from connection with that which is 
perceived, in accordance with universal laws of experience.’®5 What 
éxist necessarily in this sense are not, strictly speaking, things or beings, 
ie. substances, but their state, and ‘this necessity of the .existence of 
their state we can know only from other states, which are given in per- 
ception, inaccordance with empirical laws of: causality.’** It is clear 
that the only intelligible necessity of existence is conditional necessity. 
The so-called absolutely or unconditionally necessary existence may 
doubtless be verbally defined as the existence (of something) of which the 
opposite (i.e. non-existence) is unthinkable; but this verbal definition 
seems to bea subterfuge for setting. aside ‘all-those conditions which the 
understanding indispensably requires in order to regard something as 
necessary’ and does not of itself show whether we are thereby still think- 
ing of anything or nothing at all.37 In other words, in entertaining this 
Namenerkldrung?® we are not sure that we are not merely talking 
without thinking. 
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LOLITA REVISITED 
ANATH CHATTERJEE 


Someday someone should be writing a booklet on the catalytic 
function of paperbacks and their rather alarming impact on critical cross- 
fire. It was quite fashionable at one time to read the hardcover edition of 
“Lolita”? and- discuss it over teacups, sitting behind the modulated safety 
of smoke-rings. When everybody thought the- dust had settled down, the 
paperbacks started flooding the market. The uneasy juxtaposition in 
wayside bookstalls of the cheap edition of “Lolita” with, ie “<The 
Maneaters of Tsavo’? or “The Complete Contract Bridge” r “Birth 
control: Method and Psychology” was chiefly responsible for “the safety 
valve going out of order. The relation of the calorific aspect of critical 


shoptalk and PUD HOR of f paperbacks should be a useful equation 
to invent. - 
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_ Till that is done, we have to take the blurb writer at his word. It is 
the most “talked about” novel of this century, the blurb blares. Please 
notice that it is a “talked about” novel and never a “talked of” novel 
because the views taken of the book far outnumber the opinions formed 
about it. And this isa rare occasion when the blurb writer takes you 
really into’ confidence. A lot of talking one’s head out was witnessed 
during the rather long session of reviewing “Lolita,” but very rarely one 
came across a statement on the novel, at ‘least, one worth remembering. 
A critic’s statement is naturally hitched to the conception of time and 
space, to the past and the future as his business to fix a novel in its true 
place in the stream of the literature to which it belongs. But from the 


very start the critics were on a wrong scent and asked themselves: What 
it is all about ? 


For, “Lolita” is not an experience communicated to but one 
superimposed on you. The known values are useless in interpreting it. 
“Lolita” is a grafting of a fourth dimension to human emotion. “It is 
hors concours, that bliss, it belongs to another class, another place of 
sensitivity,” says. Humbert. To feach for it is to stake sanity. “Lolita” 
transmits in unknown wavelengths. To be peacefully attuned to it requires 
-a great effort because what is heard is neither voice nor wind among reeds 
but only the silences between the loudest gutteral report. It is a wise 
thing to switch off the attempted communication. But if one has to live 
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off his reviews he must talk and talk because “Lolita” is, after all, a thing 
in print. That is why “Lolita” has tuched off such marathon talking by 
reviewers. 

“Lolita” is one book—Joyce’s “Ulysees” was another—which put 
critics and readers on the same level of misunderstanding as to its real 
motivations. As part of their occupational hazards,. the critics had, 
however, to face a special problem in discharging their function as inter- 
preters. Asit would appear from the chief tenets of the reviews, the 
problem of “Lolita” is essentially one of communication. In “Lolita” 
the communication of experience has failed to establish its identity not 
merely as “communication” but also as an “experience communicated” 
because the new emotion Nabokov distilled in his novel had in effect no 
greater pull with the reading public than a curio piece. He failed to 
present it as a fact of life which surely would have been a lesser task than 
making it one of its problems. Even asa curio piece the new emotion 
would have attributed to the novel the greatness which it just misses had 
Nabokov given it asymbolic treatment. But he opted symbolism out 
and adopted a new technique involving such a twist to his subject-matter 
that a scandal was immediately provoked. 


By making the heroine disproportionately younger than the hero, he 
very subtly effected an inversion of social values. And by harping on an 
unconventional emotion he breathed an air of forbidding exclusiveness in 
his novel which alienated his readers to the point of total disscciation. In 
a section of the reading public this dissociation took the shape of moral 
indignation at the novel. Andin another, it roused, as has teen the 
case with many other novels with sex bias, the instincts of exploitation for 
pleasure. Asa result, the critics found themselves either defending the 
novel against the indictment of moralists or lunching offensive against the 
forays of the epicurean squad. Naturally, the critics’ real task of inter- 
preation went by default. 

But from Nabokov’s point of view this alienation of reader-response 
was. vitally needed for the success of his technique. By placing his readers 
at a distance from his show, that is to say, by not trying to 
“communicate” in the ordinary sense of the term, he was simply creating 
the necessary distance at which it would be possible for his readers to 
mentally reconstruct to their known shapes the inverted images of social 
values clustering round parenthood. This re-construction on the readers’ 
part was essential to Nabokov’s scheme of things because the new value 
in sex relationship he was trying to substitute for the conventional one 
attached to conjugal love would have lacked in substitution potential 
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without any reference to the conventional value rooted in parenthood. 
For, it might have been an accident that Humbert. was the father of 
Lolita. But the accident was no attenuating factor. Humbert’s parent- 
hood remained a social fact. . 


Nabokov was not successful in his primary aim of creating a new 
emotion. But his technique of initially installing in his readers an 
iconoclastic image of-himself and then liquidating at the right moment 
was the stroke of a grand master of fiction. When towards the end of 
the novel Humbert says, “Reader! what I heard was but the melody of 
children at play, nothing but that, and so limpid was the air that within 
this vapor of blended voices, majestic and minute, remote and magically 
near, frank and divinely enigmatic—one could hear now and then, as 
if released, an almost articulate spurt of vivid laughter, or the crack of 
a bat, or the clatter of a toy wagon, but it was all really too far for the 
eye to distinguish any movement in the lightly etched streets. J stood 
listening to that musical vibration from my lofty slope, to those flashes 
of separate cries with a kind of demure murmur for background, and then 
I knew that the hopelessly poignant thing was not Lolita’s absence from 
my side, but the absence of her voice from that concord”, the long 
exasperate readers at once recognise the parental voice. Nabokov’s much- - 
needed reference to the social value of parenthood is complete. When 
this. shock of, recognition is dealt to the readers, they see through 
Nabokov’s original inversion of values and have no. difficulty at.all in 
visualising. their pre-inversion form. 


But the scandal that Nabokov provoked proves unfortunately that 
his inversion of values was mistaken as their transposition with the result 
that to his readers his bits did not appear to fall, in place and the novel 
appeared to be lacking in coherence and even in meaning. 


-Nabokov’s “Lolita” remains a study in inversion. Its architectural 
achievement- can only be discerned in its chaos, its sobriety in its rampant 
anarchy. Naturally, its actual understatement is confused with its surface 
overstatement, its calculated aloofness with its embarrassing immediacy l 
and its sonorous poetry with its. colourful pantomine. 


It is an amusing bookclub experience to hear Lolita being compared 
against—I refuse to write “compared with’’—the minor heroines of the 
world’s literature with the exception—thank Heavens—of such psycho- 
analytically impossible cases like Alice, Snow White and their likes, 
though that too was attempted in an America newspaper. The only time 
spectacled argument looked sane and answerable was when Francoise 
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Sagan was introduced in the discussion with a neat bow. Though 
“Bonjour Tristesse” and “A Certain Smile” are somewhat thematically 
similar to “Lolita”, to indulge in such comparisons is again to mix up 
value judgements and values proper, to make ethics of aesthetics. Asa 
quick aside it should be mentioned here that we had“ had enough of art 
qua art and our feeling for that issue is gracefully identical with that 
_ evoked by our divorced wives in tubetrains. But the point is, and that 
. is an important point, that Nabokov’s defence does not lie in that direc- 
tion at all. “Lolita” is absolved not because “truth is absolutely and 
entirely a matter of style” but that its insanity is a precondition of its 
peculiar arraignment of values. What criticism should aim at is to 
ascertain whether the peculiar arrangement does or does not help identify- 
ing the known set of values, whether there is a method © in the madness. 
In fact, criticism should be critical. 


‘In other words, while Francoise Sagan's novels remain a psycholo- 
gical study to the end, “Lolita” takes a decisive step forward—it dissolves 
all psychology and neutralizes the chromatic effect of the analytic prism. 
While Sagan analyses the emotions of her heroines as they face the 
impotent challenge ‘and bloodless allurement of the adult world,.she has, 
at least, a definite premise to start from. Her seismographic report on 
the ‘tremor caused in- the: spirituosocial subsoil of her heroines’ perso~ 
nalities is based assuredly on’ a ratiocination. ‘process, ‘though’ -hef 
resolute insistence on lyricism will go to prove that She does not really 
want us'to see her logic in action. -But Nabokov by his” initial” inversion 
-of values, by his squeezing of an adult woman into a child, has completely 
ruled out a possible starting premise. In Nabokov’s case an. attempted 
analysis could not produce the intended conclusion. - 


“In fact, to Francoise Sagan’s heroines the adult world remains an 
attitude and all their pains, sorrows, despairing cries, as they came in 
supposed contact with the stupid adult world, only bleed them to health. 
But their health is secure only when the world does not become a fact but 
faithfully remains an attitude. In Sagan’s vale of shadow it is not merely 
that Peter Pans do not grow up but nothing grows up around them. | 
Adolescence in conflict with the adult world’: well, the phenomenon 
as a psychological fact may be true ; but as poetry it is void unless the 
world exists in its own right. 

‘ To Nabokov the problem is neither of adjustment nor of response. 
Nabokov’s child has’ really no time to grow up. She is an adult at birth. 
She defies times by her extrarapid growth while the middleaged Humbert 


r 
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does the same by his extraslow decay Time could not catch up with 
Lolita : Humbert is left out. Psychology is possible only in the context 
of growth, duration and decay. ‘What you call types of mind are only 
mental ages”, Anne remarks magnificently .somewhere in “Bonjour 
Tristesse”. But psychology is a total impossibility in a world where 
time has no footing. Nabokov brilliantly brings off the point when on 
meeting Humbert after her first experience of rape at school Lolita says, 
“Say, wouldn’t Mother be absolutely mad if she found out we are 
lovers ?” She says this with a touch of immediacy as if she has just gone 
through the parlour scetie. This utterance which is shockingly made in 
restrospect underlines the fact that time has no, place in the scheme of 
things. When Humbert, on the other hand, desires that nymphets should 
not grow up, he illustrates the basic irony of the novel. “Lolita” is 
world of ‘timelessness and its peculiar values exist outside a time cycle. 
If the known human values have-to be of any use in interpreting them 
they must necessarily cease to be temporal. As known human values 
are fixed both in time and space, they can hardly" serve as yardsticks ‘to 
measure “‘Lolita’s” world of flux. 


This is the chief source of trouble in any -discussion of the novel : 
the points of reference are always on the move. It accounts for the 
redundance of its language : i 


And presently I was driving through the drizzle of the dying day, 
with the windshield wipers in full action but unable to cope with my tears. 


What should impress about the lines is not the extremely clever com- 
position or the crystallized image but the simple truth that language, if not 
irrelevant to, is certainly redundant for “Lolita” which is actually a graph 
of convulsive experience. “Lolita? is the very geometry of basic reality”. 


In a world of timelessness nature’s panorama should naturally defy 
perspective and American landscape in “Lolita”, unlike Hardy’s Egdon 
Heath, does not attribute meaning and colour to human drama but only. 
frames it in a transparent luminosity which, blurring the figures in the 
foreground, stresses the receding horizon. 

In a world of timelessness love approximates to music without 
conforming to its discipline. The music that emanates is not the time- 
regulated music of cresendo and diminuendo but one which exists only 
to define the silence. The sonorous organ notes of “Lolita”, “light of 
my life” are followed by “the fire of my loins’”—the scheming hush when 
the bellows work without the keys being touched. And then comes, 
“Lo, Lee. Ta”, the stark tones as silence is finally comparted. 


C.R.—18 
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The music of “Lolita” neither proceeds nor recedes. It just eddies 
round an axis which in itself is in undefined motion. And as a consequ- 
ence, its poetry emerges in dialectic : 


- “Lo! Lolat Lolita!’ I heard myself crying from a doorway into 
the sun, with the acoustics of time, domed time, endowing my call’ and 
its tell-tale hoarseness with such a wealth of anxiety, passion and pain 
that really it would have been instrumental in wrenching open the zipper 
of her nylon shroud had she been dead. 


Even at the cost of doing injustice to two novels as catagorically 
different as “Lolita” and Rosamond Lehmann’s ‘Invitation to the Waltz”, 
it may be held that while the poetry of Lehmann’s novel is saturated in its 
atmosphere and causés the human figures to lose their outlines in idyllic 
haze, the dialectic nature of the poetry of “Lolita” makes the atmosphere, 
like Rupert Brooke’s centuries in Grantchester, blerid and blur. If 
distortion then is the end-product in both—a conventional novel and an 
experimental one—why “Lolita” should offend at all ? 


“Undoubtedly one of the great comic novels of all time,” wrote a 
critic in appreciation. When you have sensed what is meant by the 
remark the whole thing comes to you ina flash. “Lolita” has offended 
others with its imperious stance of comicality. It has rendered in print 
an ingratiating chuckle. The tactical manoeuvre of initial inversion of 
values to get the correct view in the long run is quite understandable. 
But what is not clear to many is why the treatment of the material should 
lack a tint, a smear, to be clinically accurate, of religiosity, of enthu- 
siasm—pure and simple. ; 


“Lolita” is undoubtedly the work of a brave man who had not only’ 
the guts to invert a collective social image of love ‘and lovers but at the 
same time to bring down the world on his head by directing the fountain 
of the ludicrous at it. Such derring-do is unique and, therefore, condemn- 
able by popular logic. 


But Nabokov in discarding symbolism could not help it. With 
Lawrence sex was the primal energy and, obliquely, a primal religion 
- éncompassing the whole act of creation. In Lawrentian cosmogony, 
Lolita would have been not merely the fire of the loins, but the fire 
as well as the loins. Lawrence cancelled relationship’ while Nabokov 
annihilated time. They were at the same job. Nabokov’s “Operation 
Lawrence”—“Lawrence wrote pornography’—is admirably on the lines 
laid down by Beatkrieg. But such a compliment to Nabokov would 
surely have been less acceptable from Lawrence today especially when 
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. he would no longer have the excuse of a drop of success too much. It is, 
perfectly true that Lawrence branched off into a crude ritual when he 
put a bit of creeping-jenny round the penis in “Lady Chatterley’s Lover”. 
But in a remote ‘way—not so remote it would seem if one thinks of the 
symbolic connotations of Nabokov’s platinum word “nymphet” or the 
more impressionistic expressions, “bi-iliac garland”, “a pistol is the 
` Freudian symbol of the Ur-father’s central forelinrb’’—the creeping-jenny 
of Lawrence has a counterpart in the key Humbert carried in his» pocket 
in that hotel when he came downstairs after putting Lolita to bed. 


But symbolism itself could not, perhaps, be. as effective as over- 
loading the circuit- of the readers’ emotional reflex by presenting two 
closely-related people of enormous disparity of age copulating in half- 
repulsive surroundings. 


In any case, Nabokov had his choice and—lo and behold—*Lolita” 
is here. The comic element ‘of the novel which casually cheers some and 
ceremonially chills other is a good insecticide to repel any incursion of 
moral philosophy. The comicality of “Lotita” is the sole guarantee of 
its sanity. For, its fun runs counter to cynicism, veers perilously close 
to stoicism and steers clear of mirth. “Lolita’’s only religion is absence 
of philosophy. 

One no longer thinks now that to sail past the Cape of St. Lawrence 
is to risk a Times obituary. Nabokov has done it and that too ina 
showboat. In “Lolita” Nabokav has, with all confidence, expended the 
series: sex to the power poetry. But he has not been able to find for 

_his readers all the co-cfficients. If that sounds a trifle esoteric, I would 
add that in wrenching human mental. reflexes free of the conventional 
sex-emotion, Nabokov leaves them in great disarray. The chaos is so 
complete that even his poetry fails to restore order. The new emotion 
Nabokov substitutes for the old lacks in compelling grace even in the 
world he posits because despite 280 pages of Humbert he has not been 
able to: project it in its multi-coloured shreds. Consequently, however 
genuine human efforts may be in conditioning the emotive reflexes to the 
new stimulus, they are doomed to futile beatings at the obtrusive monolith. 


.Humbert’s sorrow remains his very own right up to the end. There 
Hes his real tragedy. 


-7 About the author: Mr. Anath Chatterjee, M.A., is Senior sub-editor, Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Calcutta. 


INDO-AMERICAN RELATION 
SAKTI MUKHERJEE 
INDRANI MUKHERJEE 


Indo-American political- relations over the past thirty years were 
`- clouded by serious misunderstanding and disagreement on many major 
` issues of international concern. Since the early part of the 20th century l 
American people and after the outbreak of the second world war American 
government extended active sympathy and cooperation towards Indian 
people in their struggle for freedom and independence. President 
Roosevelt evinced keen interest and made persistent attempts to persuade 
Churchill to grant independence to the people of India.* But immediately 
after the war, war-time allied understanding and cooperation were 
replaced by mutual” distrust and rivalries between the western powers and 
Soviet union bifurcating the world into two hostile power blocs. The 
U.S.A. emérged as a dominant super power having nuclear monopoly. 
The basic objective of American foreign policy was to restrain what they 
considered expansionist design: of international communism.2 A network 
of military alliances and bases stretched across the oceans and continents. 
And America expected India to join the western bloc. Mr. Jawharlal 
Nehru as the first foreign minister and Prime Minister of India declined 
to join either bloc and expounded the policy of non-alignment as a means 
of ‘safeguarding independence ahd contributing to the maintenance of 
world peace.* Non-alignment implies a deliterate detachment from the 
competitive power blocs, a determination to judge international issues on 
their mèrits and to exercise freedom of action,on the basis of such judge- 
ment. India’s neutral stand and straightforward refusal to join western 
alliances disappointed and annoyed American authorities. Subsequently, 
India’s attitude towards the recognition of the communist China, American 
‘action in Korea, Pak-American military alliance and America’s Partial, 
anti-Indian stance on Kashmir, Goa and Indo-Pak war of 1971 caused 
serious damages to Indo-American understanding and friendship. 

During his first official visit n U.S.A. Mr. -Nehru declined to 
make any military or political commitment in exchange of American aid. 
Nehru declared in America, “I make it quite clear that we do not seek 
any material advantage in exchange for any part of our hardwon 
freedom”. After the downfall of Kuomingtan regime India welcome the 
establishment of People’s Republicin China. India’s quick recognition 
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to the communist China evoked sharp criticism in the western and 
American press. Nehru firmly believed that no problem in East Asia 
coùld be solved without recognising the new realities—the emergence of 
the communist China. To maintain friendly relations with a powerful 
neighbouring state, Nehru advocated for admission of new China in the 
Security Council and return of Formosa to the control of mainland 
government.‘ India’s refusal to sign the Japanese Peace Treaty sparked 
off sharp réaction in western countries and U.S. A. The Government of 
India through a note to the U. S. A. complained that the treaty failed to 
accord Japan a position of honour’ and equality. Protesting against 
exclusion of China from the-peace ‘conference, India resented the provision 
relating to the disposition of territories taken away from Japan and the 
presence of foreign troops on the Japanese soil even after termination of 
occtipation.® Sino-American relations were further deteriorated after the 
Kortean war. Nehru insisted on immediate: fermination of hostilities and 
followed by a pzaceful and permanent solution of Korean problem. India 
declined to support the United Naeions’ resolution which condemned 
China as an aggressor. The American Press criticised India’s attitide 
towards Korea as a policy of appeasement. ` The American delegate at 
the U. N. O. treated’ the conflict as a part of the cold war. The U.N. 
Command in Korea was organised on the strength of the American 
forces located in Japan and the seventh fleet in the Pacific, supported by 
forces coming from countries aligned with the U. S. A. India questioned 
the desirability and appropriateness of the U. N. Military operation in 
Korea. India refused to provide any military assistance. Initially some 
medical units were centributed and Indian military troops were despatched 
to Korea for supervising the exchange of the prisoners of war. The two 
warring sides ultimately reached an agreement on a provisional ceasefire 
on November, 1951. India was invited to join the Repatriation Coramiss- 
ion as its chairman. The U.S. A. opposed to India’s participation in 
Korean Truce Conference. India’s stand on the ‘uniting for’ peace 
resolution’ ‘angered American ruling authorities. When Soviet Union 
questioned the legal validity of the resolution of 1950 India shared’ Soviet 
attitude and Nehru commented; “It seems like converting the U. N. into 
alatger edition of the Atlaritic Pact and makiig it a war orgánisation 
more than devoted to peace.®” In order'to avoid involvement in cold 
war controversy associated with the Resolution, India abstained 
from final. voting on the issue, ‘Subsequently, India refused to. 
support the collective measures committee eat apa in ‘pursuance with the 
Resolution. - 
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Indo-American understanding was adversely affected by America’s 
official stand on Kashmir. The U. S. A. and western powers totally over- 
looked India’s complaint that Pakistan had committed aggression against 
Kashmir. Throughout the discussions in the security council on Kashmir 
problem the U. S. A. adhered to a partisan attitude to placate Pakistan 
which had accepted the American global strategy against international 
communism. Right from the beginning, ‘they treated the aggressor and 
victim of aggression equally in order to hold balance between, India and 
Pakistan. Kashmir problem has been turned into a cold war issue and 
U.S. A. evinced keen interest to gain coatrol over Kashmir for establish- 
ing military bases, spearheaded against Soviet Union. 


American official attitude towards Goa generated bitter misunder- 
standing between two countries. After independence India proposed for 
a peacefull, negotiated settlement with Portugal regarding the future 
status of Goa, the small Portuguese Colony .on the Indian territory. - 
‘Portugal harshly rebuffed Indian proposal. The Soviet leaders during 
their official visits in India in December, 1955 condemned Portuguese 
colonialism on India soil and extended unqualified support to India’s. 
policy on Kashmir. The U.S.A. sharply reacted to the Soviet comments 
and Mr. Dulles sponsored a joint statement with Mr. Paul Cunha, foreign 
minister of portugal supporting Portugal's claim over ‘Goa. Indian | 
military operation in Goa in 1961 eliminating the last relic of colonialism 
from the Indian soil was welcomed by the Asian and African states. The 
American press and government sternly criticised Indian operation in Goa 
and in January, 1962 the aid India consortium had declined to make any 
further commitment to India. In course of security council’s debate 
over the question of Goa, American representative condemned India’s 
action as a flagarent and shameful act of armed aggression. The U.S.A. 
was irritated by India’s official stand on Hungary. Nehru described 
Hungarian event as national upsurge, a.problem to be solved by the 
Hungarian people without .external. interference. All important resolu- 
tions on Hungarian crisis which condemned Soviet Union failed to receive 
India’s approval.” India opposed the proposal for. a free election in- 
Hungary undcr the auspices of the U.N.O. Indian delegates at the United 
Nations argued that “‘since neither a force like the U. N. Command for 
Korea, nor a.U.F.E.F could be risked in Hungary, the concern of the 
U.N. should, instead of merely discovering facts or contradicting them, 
try to resolve a situation in which there was vast distress and which. might 
lead to grave consequences,” $ . 

Indo-American political relations were deteriorated to a ERE 
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stage by Pak-American military alliance. Russian’s explosions of atomic 
bomb and its strident progtess in thermonuclear weapons ended America’s 
atomic monopoly. In order to strengthen security arrangements around 
its sphere of inffuence, U.S.A. started negotiation and discussions on 
bi-lateral military alliances between American and Turkey, Iraq, Iran and 
Pakistan. India vehemently protested against the proposal on the appre- 
hension that it would aggravate the Indo-Pakistan relations, diminishing 
the chance of peaceful settlement of disputes between them. President 
Eisenhower addressed a letter to Nehru to assure him that “this step does 
not in any way affect the friendship between two countries...... ; lam 
confirming publicly that if our aid to any country including India is 
misused and directed against another in aggression, I will undertake 
immediately, in accordance with my constitutional authority, appropriate 
action both within and without the U.N. to thwart such aggression.” 
Such assurance failed to soothe Indian leaders. Nehru sternly rejected 
American proposal for milttary aid to India. He declared, “If we object 
to military aid being given to Pakistan, we would be hypocrites and 
unprincipled opportunists to accept such aid ourselves.” -Pakistan signed 
a Mutual Defence Assistance Agreements with America on May 9, 1954. 
Subsequently, Pakistan joined the S.E.A.T.O. and Baghdad Pact. Pak- 
American military alliances affected thc whole complex of India’s relations 
with Pakistan leading to growth of armaments in both countries. It 
brought the danger of war to the borders of India. 


India played a crucial role in concluding Geneva accord of July, 
1954- which terminated the eight years’ of war in Indo-China. India’s 
leading, stature in the conference of Colombo countries and Bandung 
conference gravely annoyed American authorities. Nehru sharply criticised 
American proposal for the formation of S. E. A. T. O. as an imperialist 
design to convert South East Asia into an area of potential war. American 
decision makers conceived that India’s leading status among the non- 
aligned nations of South East Asia would reduce the potential American 
sphere of influence in the region. U.S. A. demonstrated a frankly 
hostile attitude towards India’s policy of non-alignment. John Foster 
Dulles criticised her neutralism as an impartial and short-sighted policy. 
Vic2-President Nixon advocated military .assistance.to Pakistan as a 
“counterforce to the confirmed neutralism of Nehru’s India”.*° Massive 
sophisticated military weapons were provided to Pakistan to maintain 
military parity between India and Pakistan. Baldeb Roy Nayar analysing 
the roots of conflict between India and America, observed, “Military 
parity between India and Pakistan thus became the first pillar of the post 
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war policy in South Asia. It acquired an almost sacred quality accepted 
in all branches of government and unaffected by changes in the admini- 
stration.”2+ 


Despite all assurances from the U.S. A. that military assistance ` 
would not be directed against India, Nehru expressed grave concern 
against ‘Pakistan’s involvement in SEATO and Baghdad Pact. On.3rd. 
January 1959 he warned the Western powers that military assistance to 
Pakistan might endanger many balances existing in the area. A wave of 
an i-American sentiment swept all over India. Nehru was so much 
irritated that he advised the U. N. to remove all U.N. officers of American 
nationality posted under the U. N. peace observation mission in Kashmir. 
India also demonstrated definite signs of moving closer to China and 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union equally opposed to new anti-communist 
alliances exploited every opportunity to cultivate closer. understanding 
with India. In December 1955 the Soviet leaders Bulganin and Khnuschev, 
paid official visits to India in response to Nehru’s invitation. Economic- 
copoeration and trade transactions between two countries increased 
considerebly. 


In view of increasing Soviet influence in important Third’ World 
countries, U. S. A. shifted major emphasis on economic aid to win over 
non-aligned nations. The U.S. A. launched large scale programme of 
economic aid to counteract Soviet influence in India. Massive economic 
assistance were furnished to India ‘during the Second Five Year Plan. 
India’s growing dependence on American aid dispelled much of the anti- 
American strings from its foreigni policy. With the growth of economic 
cooperation political relations between two countries developed. President. 
Kennedy defended Nehru’s policy of non-alignment. He was firmly 
convinced that rigid attitudes towards uncommitted new nations of the 
world would drive them closer to totalitarianism. Sino-Indian border 
dispute compelled India to turn to commonwealth countries and U. S. A. 
for military and economic aid. The border-clash called into question the 
basic pillars of India’s foreign policy.?2 But Nehru tenaciously sticked 
to his original policy of non-alignment. He claimed that it has helped 
India to keep the conflict out of cold war controversy and enabled India to 
receive military assistance from both the blocs.'*. The Chinese aggression 
and the military defeat suffered by India adversely weakened India's 
position in South East Asia. “The joint aim of the two super powers of 
the containment of China resulted in a strong common interest in political 
and economic support for India.”** Both U.S. A, and Soviet Union 
furnished military assistance to India to encounter Chinese aggression. 
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After Sino-Indian- border conflict India was plagued by a series. of 
domostic crisis. Meanwhile Pakistan tried its best to normalize, and 
improve its relations with Soviet Union and China. “With rapid improve-. 
ment in Pak-Soviet relations . economic transactions between the two 
‘countries developed. Pakistan’s improved relations with China annoyed 
American authorities. .After the outbreak of Indo-Pak war of 1965, the . 
U. S. A. took a neutral stand because with the containment of China as 

its basic policy in East Asia, the United -States ruling circles did not. watt, 

any further weakening Of ‘India’s position. .The new Pak-Soviet under- 

standing impelled Soviet Union to avoid a: ‘pro-Indian stand on Kashmir. 
and the Runn of Kutch during Shastri’s Official visits in the Soviet Union 
in the spring of 1965.4° Both U.S. A. and Soviet Vnion : cooperated: in 

the United Nations to bring an immediate termination of hostilities before 

military intervention by China could-aggravate the situation. ` >. 


President Nixon inatigurated a new era in American policy towards... 


Asia. He while acknowledging the limitation of American power, decided í 
to reduce its commitment in Asia: In’order’to extricate itwelf from 
Vietnam, U.S. A. ‘proceeded towards.a rapproachment with China. 
Baldev ‘Raj. Nayar commented,.“The decision to move towards ‘a 
rapproachment with China eliminated the rationale for American support 
for India asa part of the policy of containment against China.” t8 Nixon 
administration was utterly dissatisfied with India- because of its refusal to 
subordinate its interest to those of the U. S. A. and its growing intimacy 


with Soviet Union. The hostile attitude of American authorities andthe . . . 


possibility for new Sino- ‘American rapport moved India closer to Soviet 
Union. z i i 

Indo-American relations were severely Saed: after the tragic deve- 
lopment in Bangladesh. Right from the beginning Añerican authorities 
persumed that political uprisings in East Bengal and brutal military interven- 
tion by Pak authorities were an internal affair of Pakistan. “The ‘American 
ruling authorities published no comment or direct appeal to. West: Pakistani 
leaders on the situation in East Pakistan.” Moreover, they tended to 
equate India and Pakistan in -some of its references to the situation in. 
East Bengal. President Nixon adhered softer attitude towards Pakistan 
because he conceived that positive, pro-Pakistani posture would likely 
to improve the possibility of Sino-American rapproachment. Despite 
large-scale use of American weapon by West Pakistani authorities, Nixon 
resolved to continue supply of military hardwares to Pakistan. On 27th 
June, 1971 India-despatched a written protest to America against conti- 
nued supply of arms to Pakistan. - Dr. Henry Kissinger paid an official 
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visitto New Delhi amid a wave of anti-American demonstration. The- 
Indian . leaders made it clear that Only a political framework that could 
assuré reliable guarntee regarding the safety of lives and property 
would induce the return of - the refugees*® India was > deeply 
aggrieved with America’s ocial. ‘stand on heinous genocide in: East 
Bengal. 

India signed Indo-Soviet Treaty of friendship’ and cooperation after 
Kissinget’s secret visit to Peking. The Treaty Tepresented a set back to 
American policy in South East Asia.’ The Indian policy makers declared 
that the treaty did not imply basic departure from the fundamental princi- - 
ple of India’s non-alignment. Nixon’s pro-Pakistani attitude over the 
tragic crisis in East Pakistan and the possibility of Sino-Américan rapport 
instigated India to ‘sign the Treaty. The Soviet Union being equally 
concerned over the prospect of Sino-American understanding signed the 
Treaty to formalizé and extend Russia’s influence for the immediate 
purpose of stabilizing the situation in South Asia.” In quest of an 
honourable solution to the problem of East Bengal Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
paid official visits to six countries including U.S.A.. India repeatedly 
requested American Government to find out a political settlement of 
Bangladesh.to facilitate safe return of refugees to their homes. But Indira- 
Nixon dialogue failed to remove basic. Indo-American differences over 
East Bengal. After the outbreak of armed hostilities between India and 
Pakistan Nixon ordered for suspension of- economic assistance to India 
and sent Seventh Fleet to Bay of Bengal. American administration 

_ provided unreserved support to Pakistan in its military confrontotion with 
India. The fall of the Pakistani army in Dacca and the emergence of 
_ independent Bangladesh struck a severe blow ‘against American’ prestige 
_ and posture throughout the democratic.world. The Soviet Union secured 
a great stratagic and diplomatic gains and India emerged as a dominant 
` power in South Asia. The Soviet official in the U.N. declared, “this is the 
first time in history: tiiat the U.S.A. and China have peen defeated 
together.” 
2 After the Indo-Pak war of 1971, India upgraded her diplomatic 
telations with North Vietnam and foreign minister strongly condemned the 
renewed saturation bombing on North Vietnam by American authorities. 
Both: these ‘events further angered Nixon administration. Subsequently, . 
U.S.A. initiated moves to normalize its relations with India and sent John 
Connally to open dialogue between the two countries. Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
declared, “India was ready to join it in any serious effort to arrive at a 
deeper appreciation of each other’s point of view—and .to improve 
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relations.” The president’s foreign policy report of 1973 made a vague 
reference to India’s dominant status in South East Asia. Daniel 
P. Moynihan, the newly appointed Ambassador to India, played a dynamic 
role in improving relations between two coun‘ries. Through his initia- 
tive Indo- American Agreement of February, 1974 was signed and U.S.A. 
wrote off the sum of Rs. 16.640 million under the P.L. 480 deals, Sub- 
sequeutly, during an official visit in October, 1974, Henry Kissinger 
acknowledged, “The size and position of India gave it a special role of 
leadership in South Asia and world affairs. They confer on it at the same 
time the special responsibility for accommodation and restraint. The 
U.S. A. recognises both these realities.” Dr.- Henry Kissinger and 
Y.B. Chavan signed an. agreement for the establishment of an Indo-U.S. 
joint commision for economic scientific, commercial, technological educa- 
tional and cultural cooperation. The Pokharam nuclear tests conducted 
by the Indian Atomic Energy Commission on May 18, 1974 evoked world 
wide. reaction. The American press strongly regretted the nuclear 
explosion in India and decided to uplift its ten years’ old embargo on the 
supply of military hardwares to Pakistan. The government of India 
sharply criticised American decision and bitterly protested against the 
establishment of military bases at Diego Garcia.*® Sharp critical 
comments were exchanged between India and America over the question 
of Vietnam, Diego-Gareia, C.I.A. activity, resumption of arms supply to 
Pakistan and military bases at Iran. 


On the otherhand, American economic assistance has played a 
crucial role in Indian economic development. Massive economic grants 
were provided to India under Point Four Programme. The major part 
-of the American aid came under the title of Public Law 480 repayable in 
rupees. The U.S. agency for International development granted substan- 
tial leans for development purpose higher education and community 
development projects. Many private ' organisations including Ford 
Foundation, Rockfeller Foundation and Asia Foundation extended huge 
financial grants io various institutions and projects in India. The economic 
and military aid has been used as an instrument of American foreign 
policy. A strong. and influential section of public opinion in India 
critised the commercial aspects of aid. Major part of American economic 
assistance to India has been motivated by cold war and export promotion 
consideration. 

:President Carter’s official visits to New Delhi in January, 1978 
symbolised a new turn in bi-lateral relations between India and America. 
But summit level talks between the President of U.S.A. and Prime Minister 
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of India failed to remove basic differences of approach on nuclear 
cooperation.2®° Indo-American differences over refuelling of the American ` 
built nuclear power plant at Tarapur persisted during Mr. Desai’s visit in 
U.S.A. in June, 1978. The joint communique concluding Prime Minister's 
visits emphasised on wide areas of agreement on many major international 
issués of common concern. The leaders of both countries welcomed the _ 
development of economic exchanges between the two countries.2* There 
remains substantial scope and potentiality for expansion of economic and 
trade “cooperation between them. But India should accept future 
American assistance under favourable arrangements without strings. The 
avoidance of excessive dependence on Soviet Union calls for development 
of healthy and mature relationship between India and America. 
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MEN, ENVIRONMENT AND SOCIETY 
DR. K: K. ROWATGI MUKHERJEE ' 


Nature disigned our biosphere as a self-maintaining dynamic system 
depending on the sun as an external source of energy. The constituents of 
living organisms are constantly recycled. We find that carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen, water, etc. are involved in a series of cycles in which materials 
are passed from organism to organism and between organism and 
inorganic environment. Only a very small traction is removed out of 


the cycling process and accumulates as geological sediments like coal 
and oil. 


` The organic and inorganic environment on the surface of our planet 
are intricately interrelated: Carbon dioxide and oxygen in the atmosphere 
are necessary for life, at the same time they are in the atmosphere as a 
‘consequence of life. It has been calculated that the carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere is recycled through the living system every 300 years and 
the oxygen every 2000 years. Nitrogen is also recycled. The chemical 
composition of sea water is both a consequence of living process and a 
necessary condition for it. The surprising similarity between all kinds of 
protoplasm and proportions of chemical ions in sea water suggest that 
the seas have had about the same compositicn from hundreds of millions 
of years despite the annual additions from the land. Land and fresh- 
water organisms are packets of sea-water that have found .ways of main- 
taining themselves in a different environment—but they still carry the 
mark of ancient seas in which they started. Calcium is removed by corals, 
molluses and a variety of other organisms and accumulates as limestone 
which is then slowly dissolved again. Sodium also undergoes a cycle 
which perhaps is totally an inorganic one. Salt deposits in many places 
are an indication of such a process. We know soil is one of the factors 
governing the kind of vegetation that will grow in a particular place. 
. At the same time characteristics or a soil depend on the type of crops or 
vegetation growing on it. The various soil types are products of complex 
interaction between soil producing rocks, climate and the actions of living 
organism, such as worms and bacteria, trees and grass. Thus the dynamic 
equilibrium in biosphere is maintained by categories known as producers, 
consumers and decomposers. Even the total ‘biomass’ on the planet 
has been constant over the ages. 
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Man And His Resources 


= But man with a wand of his: own, has diiy drifted away from 
the natural recycling process. : With. a -sense rof superiority, man. consi- 
dered the bounties of nature as. ‘resources’ for him and-him. alone and 
the biosphere started deviating from a system-in-itself with dynamic self- 
sufficiency, .to a system to: cater.for the needs of one of its. components. 


The economics of resources became more important.: een the ecology of 
resources, ` 


, _ The resources. are usually classified as ewde and ‘non- 
renewable” .. Renewable resources are those which have inherent capacity 
to. replace and. maintain; themselves if managed wisely.’ For example, 
plants and animals, water drawn from ‘normal hydrologic cycle, soil, etc. 
are renewable resources. Coal and oil take a very long time, compared 
to human life span, to renew’so they may be classified as non-renewable. 
Other non-renewable resources are deposits of gold, silver, iron, uranium 
and other'metals. Non-renewable resources aie those which in particular 
‘terms do not have the inherent capacity to’ maintain themselves and hence 
cannot be replaced. After’ exploitation “they change . into forms that 
cannot be utilised -by man again and hence go out of recycling process. 
The extinction of many biological materials which form links between 
evolutionary processes are non-replaceable.- . With the advance in techno- 
logical culture the exploitation of non-renewable ‘resources has. increased 
_and man has started tapping all the resources of nature. The ever 
increasing population problem has placed ‘further strains on: those 
resources. The fossil fuels—coal, oil and gas—have. started depleting 
at a fast rate. polluting the atmosphere: at: even further rate than they 
could be removed by Nature. With material benefits and ‘comforts by 
each scientific discovery, man has tended to become destructive and 
wasteful, unconcerned about the environment. He has felt confident 
on his ingenuity to discover new resource materials as the old ones get 
- depleted. -But now realization has dawned that a halt must be put to 
such exploitation so that the damage is not done beyond repair. 


Consequences of Exploitation 


_ The consequences of exploitation must be looked into in ‘its entirety. 
Management of renewable resources is a complex problem. It involves 
science and technology, economics, social organisation, health and hygiene 
and hence necessarily is a concern of every citizen. The time has arrived 
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when we have to reeducate ourselves that we are a part of Nature and the’ 


quality of our envionment is important for our existence. We have-to 


realise the onénéss and interrelatedness of our environment, that any ` 
wrong done at one point can travel far aad wide ` and. can have far ` 


caching implications.” ` ` tees 


` Any ‘disturbdhce in ‘the ecological ‘pattern is bound to disturb the 
surioundling ‘environment. By. wanton cutting down of the forest for 
dwelling -purposes or for other purposes can not only bring about changes 
in the climatic conditions, we are also inthe danger of losing for ever - 
valuable genetic materials. Changing landscapes have’ ‘created problems 
of wild life- preservation. Soil erosion--has caused loss of ‘fertile 
agricultural land. Effluents of factories are- polluting the rivers. and 
streams with the concomitant danger to fishes and marine life. Exhaust 
from automobiles and chimneys of many manufacturing plants is polluting 
the air of big cities ‘and - affecting the health of the city ‘dwellers. 
Unplanned growth of sprawling big cities. has created problems of garbage 


and sewerage disposal systems: slums have come up in which’ a part of = 
the society lives unconcerned about the surroundings and: ‘where municipal -` 


Jaws are unknown. The noise pollution is still another area of concern. 


The problem of disposal of industrial waste, of. waste generated by 
modern style of life, of tons of garbage of over-crowded cities, of junks of 


metals thrown as scraps, ‘of discarded plastic” imaterials' which cannot be - 


recycled, needs thinking in an integrated manner. Such thought processes 
should also include. the pros and cons of using excessive. fertilizers and 
pesticides in agriculture, antibiotics and other powerful medicines as 
health measure, production of consumer goods based on petrochemicals 
and necessity ‘for’ developing technology appropriate for the socio-econo- 
mic conditions of the country. In a country where eighty per cent of the 


population lives in the villages, small scale and intermediate technology’ 


which can be labour-intensive and not “highly energy ‘consuming , and 
‘capital- -intensive appears to be more rational. 


Some Guidelines 


For making a suitable choice of technology ‘the setting up of a re- 
source-use pattern is necessary, a systematic approach i is essential. Only a 
sound resource policy can provide guidelines for the selection of appro- 
priate technology, the most important aim being to minimise the depletion 
of natural resources. This can- be’ achieved—(i) by using, whenever 


i 
| 
t 
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possible, renewable resources for the manufacture of consumer goods 
(soap from oil as against the use of detergents, use of natural fibres as 
against synthetic fibers, use of natural rubber as against synthetic rubber) ; 
(ii) by recycling (e.g., use of garbage and other waste as fertilizer by 
bacterial decomposition) ; Gil) by utilising waste of one industry as raw 
material for another (¢.g., molasses from sugar industiries used for 
manufacture of alcohol which ‘in its turn is a raw material for many other 
chemicals thus avoiding perochemicals) ; (iv) by producing more durable 
goods if non-renewable resources have to be used; (v) by avoiding 
wastefull use of energy, (by redesigning furnaces of ovens or systems; 
much can be achieved by more energy conservation) ; (vi) by developing 
alternative sources of energy, (solar energy and wind energy with suitable 
storage ‘devices are being considered. Nuclear energy is not beyond 
pollution hazards) ; (vii) by planting fast growing trees which can serve 
as fuel as wellas other functions. of the forest ; and (viii) by proper 
selection of sites. This last point is of utmost importance in framing an 
environmentally sound development policy. .Since land is, the : only 
resource whose size is fixed once for all, a suitable land-use policy must 
be worked out so that expanding towns, highways and industries do not 
disturb too much of agricultural ale ee and other desirable 
qualities of environment. 


All these imply that we have to mould out augti processes in the 
right direction. We must educate ourselves and help to ẹducate others 
about the oneness of man and his environement. Policies for the manage- 
ment of environment cannot he formulated without the knowledge of the 
environment itself its physical characteristics and vulnerability to change. 
Therefore, the . monitoring of the- natural environment, the effect of 
discharge into it and the effectiveness of our control measures will need 
to be studied for evolving a philosophy of environmental planning and to 
improve the quality of life. Environment is a resource to be used, not to 
be abused. Growth ofa nation can no longer be measured only by its 
GNP or gross national productivity but should be based on some yardstick 
which can measure the welfare of the nation.. There are many factors 
which must be taken into consideration but it is not easy to quantify them. 
We should try to strike a balance between food production and food 
contamination, human health and disease control, environmental safety 
and industrial enterprises, advancement of science and technology and 
humility of human heart and mind. A balance between ecology and 
economics must be worked out to aim at a ‘new growth’ society. Mere 
thought of future catastrophe which our present technological soari is 
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likely to cause, cannot stop all the development processes. A change is 
necessary, a change in quality but not necessarily in quantity. A No 
Growth. society is not a workable proposition in a dynamic system. We 
need a change of values a change in quality of life to sustain the growth. 
It is necessary to’ spell out what kind of growth is desiable and then work 
towards that direction to supply the basic matérial and cultural needs of 
the majority. . An attitude of respect for each other and for the environ- 
ment must be developed.. It is necessary to make everybody environment 
conscious.. Since ecological processes and ‘ecological systems are always 
changing and so are our social systems, want and priorities, we have to 
plan our environment on along term basis. For the same reason plan- 
ning standards may also vary from region to region within the same 
country. It is planning for the future. 


For preparing a base for acceptance of such a philosophy, kad 
environmental education (both formal and nonformal) i is, necessary at all 
levels. Environmental education involves fundamental values and ethics. 
It calls fora philosophy of personal involvement and responsibility in this 
world. Jt is -necessary to inculcate environment consciousness from 
childhood. It should: form part of primary education so that the next 
generation does not repeat the ‘mistakes of the previous generation and 
man, environment and society live in harmony for ever. 


(By courtesy Amrita Bazar Patrika). 


About the author: Dr. K. K. Rohatgi Mukherjee is professor of Physics, 
: Jadavpur University. 


GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT : 
THE CONCERN OF ALL 


Protection and improvement of the human environment is no more 
the concern of a few rich industrialized nations such as the U.S.A. “Ín 
my opinion,” says Russell E. Train, Administrator of the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA), “concern for the quality of life is going 
to increasingly be the: important issue for all countries for the rest of 
this century and, indeed, for the foreseeable future. beyond that.” . 


Environmental problems, irrespective of whether these pertain to 
air or water pollution or solid waste or recycling or agricultural pollution 
cut across every facet of life both in the highly developed industrial 
countries and in the developing countries. 

“The problems tend to be of a different kind in highly industrialized 
societies and the less developed societies,” concedes the U.S. environmen- 
tal administrator. “In the developing countries, the problems tend to be 
related to resource issues, soil management, forest management, water 
supplies, maintenance of soil fertility. Very importantly, there exist 
problems of urban settlements and urbanization. This is occurring all 
over the world so that we all have a wide range of environmental concerns 
which we share and on Which - we can cooperate to find solutions,” 
he added. 


.Mr. Train, who has headed the U.S: EPA since deptania 1973 
and who was previously the chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality from its beginning in February 1970, made these observations 
ina recent interview in Washington. 


Has there been sufficient improvement to warrant the huge amount 
that is being spent now in the U.S. on the environment ? 


“We are very definitely making progress in the United States,” says 
Mr. Train. The U.S. Federal Government is spending about $ 5,000 
million annually and a little more than this amount annually by private 
industry on air and water pollution and solid waste disposal. 


© Mr. Train cited the progress that is being’ made in serveral areas. 
The air is“‘very definitely” cleaner. in nearly all of the U.S. metropolitan 
areas. The levels of sulfur oxides, carbon monoxide and other major 
polluting substances have been steadily declining over the past three or 
four years in most U.S. cities. Similarly, water quality is improving. 
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“In the coming fiscal year, the U.S. Federal Government will be 
investing $ 4,000 million in sewage treatment facilities for municipalities. 
This money is expected to be supplemented. by about $ 1,500 million 
from state and local governments for this purpose. This program 
together with cleanup projects for our rivers and lakes and estuaries is 
definitely bringing about cleaner water. Fish are swimming up me 
Hudson River and other waterways for the first time in several years,” 
Mr. Train pointed out. 


There is alsọ a program in America for control of dumping of 
polluting substance into the ocean. This program is totally regulated by 
the EPA with a system requiring permits. The dumping of highly toxic 
mateérials is totally prohibited. Other wastes can only be dumped into 
the ocean under a strict regulatory system. 


Not only i in America, but Japan and European countries are also 
making similar efforts to protect the environment. 

Will the present energy crisis have any bearing on the progress in 
environmental improvement ? l 

Mr. Train is of the view that energy supplies and environment. are 
“very closely” related. According to him the energy shortage will have 
both positise and adverse effects on the environment in the immediate. 
future. 

One adverse effect will. be the burning of fuels with high sulfur 
content (to ‘overcome the energy emergency) which will affect the quality 
of the air. “In the long run, as we try to economize more vigorously on 
the use of energy and curb our wastefulness, I think we will see very 
-positive éffects on the environment,” says Mr. Train. ` 


The U. S. environmental’ administrator feels that. U. s. -Soviet 
corperation in environmental matters will be of benefit to the world, “I 
believe that as the United States and the Soviet Union develop effective 
communication at different levels of our society—in Government, among 
scientists and in industry—this helps build a positive atmosphere not only 
Between our two countries; but in the world at large. I believe this 
Gooperation in environmental matters. ĉan help ‘build a farmework for 
world peace,” says Mr. Train. — 

The nature of U. S.-Soviet cooperation is the same as those that the 
U. S. has with Western Europe, Japan, Canada and Mexico. “All these 
activities carry a tremendous potential, not only for cleaning pollution, 
but for building a very positive international atmosphere,” says the U. S: 
official. : 
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One question that often crops up is this: Why should a developing 
nation spend effort and resources on its environment when it js troubled 


by such immediate préssing problems as malnutrition, ‘disease, and 
unemployment ? 


Taking the case of the United States itself, Mr. Train states: The 
environmental programs, as we see them in the United States, contain a 
very important health element. This is also true in those developing 
nations where problems of waste treatment in cities are very important 
from the standpoint of public health. 7 


The problem of automobile pollution is generally not acute in 
developing countries. Their most pressing problems of an environmental 
nature aré related to the resource base—the spreading of deserts such as 
the southward creeping of the Sahara about a mile (1:6 kilometers) every 
year, the erosion of soils, and range management in areas where cattle are 
the mainstay of the economy, 


“These are very significant environmental problems. They tend to 
be-more acute in developing nations. Tackling these problems is vital to 
the maintenance of a resource base upon which life and activity can be 
sustained. So, I think these countries have no choice but to give high 


priority to dealing with environmental prob hems of this sort,” Mr. Train 
points out. 


l (Contributed) 


RAMMOHUN ROY AND THE NEW LEARNING* 
R. K. DASGUPTA 


I confess that I am particularly happy to have this chance to 
speak on a man whose educational ideas are ‘now béing repudiated. 
by our official educational policy. The whole idea of new learning 
‘as Rammohun and his contemporaries and followers understood in 
the last. century is now antiquated by'a new spirit of intellectual 
swadeshi which is opposed to` any _ system of education requiring 
knowledge of any language but our own. The New Learning of which 
Rammohun was the inaugurator was learning acquired through a foreign 
language. But Rammohun - did not approach English as a foregin 
language: far less was his choice of that language as'an instrument of 
learning a loyal submission to an imperial tongue. 


It seems now important to realize that Rammohun had a philosophy 
of new learning as the modernizer of an old and decaying civilization. 
That. philosophy was sustained by an enlightened world view, an insight 
into the evolution of ‘the major civilizations in human history. A close 
study of the entire corpus of his writings, English and Bengali, and he 
wrote almost as much in English as in his own language, shows his acquain- 
tance with the four great complexes of human civilization, the Indo- 
Aryan, the Graeco-Roman, the Judaic-Christain and the Perso-Arabic. 
He knew the classical languages in which the finest products of these 
civilizations were embodied, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Arabic and 
Persian. And he was a master of the English language and was moreover 
one of the makers of Bengali prose. He knew more languages than the 
Italian humanists like Pico della Mirandola and the pioneers of the 
English Renaissance like Linacre and Colet who studied only Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew. His larger world gave him a larger mind, a catholi- 
city of intellectual outlook which is unique in man’s intellectual history. 
When Arnold Toynbee calls him a great ‘syncretist’ in his essay ‘The 
Unification of the World’ included in his book Civilization on Trial he 
means a grand endeavour at an intellectual synthesis which involved ` 
many civilizations. The European Renaissance integrated or made an 


* (An address given at the 206 th birth-anniversery of Raja Rammohun Roy and 
the 6th foundation day of the Raja Rammohun Roy Library Foundation held on 
Monday 22 May 1978 at Kiemka Hall, Calcutta). 
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effort to integrate the Graeco-Roman culture with the Judaic Christian : 
Rammohun took upon himself the more complex task of weaving that 
entire Graeco-Roman Judaic-Christan culture of thé West into the fabric 
of an ancient eastern culture. It was a great experiment in building up 
a new international humanity. Brajendranath Seal was perhaps the first 
to stress this international ideal of Rammohun when he said in an address. 
delivered at his ninety-first death-anniversary at Bangalore on 27 Septerr- 
ber 1934 that he ‘pointed to ‘the solution of a larger problem of inter- - 
national culture and civilization in ‘human history, and became a 
precursor, an archetype, a prophet of coming Humanity.’ ‘He laid the 
foundation of the true League of Nations in a League of National 
Cultures’ Sir Brajendranath added. ` 


Let us try to understand Rammohun’s idea of a new learning in the 
larger context of this idea of a new humanity, a new international order. 
He contemplated an important role for-his country in the creation of that, 
humanity and that order. The new learning was then for him a great 
deal more than a pedagogical question, a question of the medium. of 
instruction. Actually he had nothing to say about what language was to be 
the vehicle of our learning and he did not mention the new learning 
as English learning. He asked: for a humane ‘learning, a modern 
liberal learning as opposed to medieval scholasticism. And he believed 
that the matter of that learning was -to be found in English just as the 
European humanists believed that the matter of their new leaning was to 
be found in Greek and Latin. For him it was a question of choosing 
between the learning of the ancient East to the learning of the modern ` 
West. He chose the modern West because he found in the western world, 
the world of the European Enlightement stretching from the early seven- 
teenth to the -beginning of the nineteenth century, the world of Bacon, 
Hobbes and Locke, of Voltaire and Rousseau, of Franklin, Jefferson and 
Adams, the promise of a new humanity and a new international order, ~ 


Let us remember that Rammohun had published some eighteen 
works in Bengali including translations of seven vedantic texts before he 
made his first historic pronouncement.on the new learning in a latter 
addressed to Lord Amherst on 11 December 1823. For the essence of 
his. new reformed faith he had gone to the roots of his country’s spiritual 
culture, to the Upanishads and when he--did so there was little western 
appreciation of our ancient wisdom to prompt an. Indian to. air a 
fashionable respect for our scriptures. Rammohun did not come to 
Sanskrit via Europe. He turned to that language .as naturally as he 
turned to English and he had no inhibition about either movement of his 
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mind. He wrote in Bengali with ease and he wrote in English without a 
qualm. And he published fourteen books in Bengali after his letter to 
Lord Amherst and Iam excluding his translation of the Bhagavadgita into 
Bengali verse. which is yet to be traced. The edition of his complete 
Bengali works published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad has 786 pages 
while the Panini edition of his complete English works published in 1906 
has 958 pages. It may be good for us to quarrel about the position of 
our vernacular į in our educat'an after we have written as many pages in 
Bengali and ` English. Most of us who are sharp-tongued about the . 
continuance of English in our schools and colleges are almost equally’ 
proficient i in both ‘English and Bengali. 


As one aguante with the civilization aud culture of ancient Rome 
Rammohun knew that for the early Romans the finest education was a 
Latin education. Horace’s well-known dictum ‘Graecia capta ferum 
victorem cepit et artes/intulit agresti Latio’ (Captive Greece took captive , 
culture compressed ina single verse. Latin literature emerged out of 
Roman philhellenism and the Latins were taught in Greek schools because 
knowledge of Greek was essential for a Roman of intellectual refinement. 
Plutarch says about the Roman’s love of Greek that ‘it was like a wind 
sweeping through the city. People could talk about nothing else? Even 
Cato the- Censor who very patriotically exhorted his ŝon to avoid Greek 
literature and Greek -medicine spent the last years of-his life learning 
Greek to be able to read Thucydides and Demosthenes.~ As professor 
H. I. Marrou says. in his A History of Education in Antiquity (Eng. tr. 
George Lamb, 1956) ‘the Romans were the first to use a foreign language 
systematically to increase their mastery over their own . thus prepared 
the way for modern. forms of humanism that are based on a second 
language.’ Rammohun had. no compunction to learn from his political 


masters as the Romans did not Have any to: learn from their political 
slaves. , 


AS a. fie biblical scholar Ratinchinn found that the Christain 
faith based on the message of one who spoke an Asian language was : 
first proclaimed in the’ language of pagan Europe. When the new 
Testament -was written in Greek that language was the ‘literary. 
language of the Roman Empire. As a Hebrew scholar Rammohun 
knew how the. Septuagint,.a Greek’ Version of he Old Testament, 
gave the Jews a medium that allowed Hellenic thought to influence 
studies in Judaic revelation. As a New Testament scholar Rammohun 
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knew that the language of the gospels was no artificial dialect, 
but living Greek and that it was called Hellenistic Greek because it was 
the language of the Jews who valued à form of Hellensim. 

As a Sanskrit scholar Rammohun knew that our sacred tongue 
was the language of a very small Brahmin elite, that it was not the 
language of the masses and was yet the vehicle of the finest and deepest 
thoughts of the Aryans. who had established their intellectual superiority 
over the natives of the land where they had come to settle. In the Islamic 
world of West Asia too he found the importance of a powerful foreign 
language'in the intellectual growth of a society. In Arabic literature, the 
golden age, that is, the Abbasid ‘age, came under the influence of 
Hellenism and of Persia. The whole difference between the Arabic poetry 
produced under the influence of a Beduin court and the Arabic poetry ` 
patronized by the officials of the Cal'phate is the difference between a 
purely indigenous literary tradition and an indigenous tradition enriched 
by the influence of a foreign culture. As a fine scholar in Persian 
Rammohun knew that almost all Persian metres were derived from Arabic 
prosody and that when the Persian poets perfected the Arabic metrical 
form, the mathnavi, that is, the rhyming couplet and the Arabic literary 
genre, the epic, they were not inhibited in this exercise by the fact that 
the Arabs had come to their land as invaders. 


In his Religious Thought and Life in India (1883) Monier-Williams 
calls Rammohun the ‘the first earnest-minded investigator of the science 
of comparative literature .that the world-has produced.’ As an intellec- 
tual who made the entire civilized world his school he was also an 
exponent of comparative literature and comparative philosophy. And 
his idea of a new learning for his country was the result of profound: 
insights into the history of human civilization, of intellectual movements 
that cut across geographical, linguistic and political forntiers and of new 
combinations of peoples and ideas arising out of new encounters between 
races. His one goal was his people’s regeneration and he was ready to 
acquire strength for the fulfilment of that task from any source that would 
offer him that L strength. And in accomplishing that task he had one 
advantage over the shapers of our educational policy today. He did not 
have to depend on the -popular vote’ to establish his leadership in the 
affairs of his country. He could depend for that on his character, his 
intellectual powers and above all his real concern about the destiny of his 
people. He was not obliged to disparage any form of intellectual elitism 
for the sake of the masses who make and unmake leaders at the poll. 
He had encouraged learning because he possessed great learning himself. - 
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When Rammohun made his plea for acquisition of Western 
Knowledge in this country Western appreciation of Sanskrit and the 
literature and philosophy embodied in that language was about forty 
years old. The Asiatic Society of Bengal had teen founded in 1784. 
In 1785 had appeared Charles Wilkins’s English translation of the 
Bhagavadgita with a foreword by Warren Hastings saying about the. 
work that it was a ‘performance of great originality : of.a sublimity of 
a conception, reasoning and diction, almost unequalled.’ In his third 
anniversary discourse delivered at the Asiatic Society in 2 February 1786 
Sir William Jones, the founder and the first president of that society had 
said about Sanskrit that it ‘was more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin and more exquisitely refined than either’. In 1789 
had appeared Sir William Jones’s English translation of Shakuntala which 
overwhelmed Goethe. Abraham Hyacinthe Anquetil Du -Perron’s Latin 
version of Dara Shiko’s Persian translation of the Upanishads had 

appeared in 1800 and it had profoundly influenced Schopephauer. It is 
difficult to ascertain exactly how much of European Indology was known 
to Rammohun : but he was certainly aware of the prestige of Sanskrit 
in the West and as a religious reformer who had made some canonical 
Sanskrit texts the doctrinal foundation of his faith he should have been 
proud of this foreign appreciation of his country’s ancient language and 
ancient wisdom. But while he valued the Upanishads and many other 
Sanskrit works he rejected Sariskritic learning as not only useless but 
detrimental to his country’s intellectual progress. To that learning he 
opposed a new learning which was essentially Western learning. 


When Rammohun wrote his historic letter to Lord Amherst urging 
him not to found a Sanskrit College but instead spend government funds 
for the dissemination of European knowledge the Hindu College, the 
first important centre for studies in Western literature and science, was 
six years old. There is irrefutable evidence to show that Rammohun 
- was actively associated with the endeavours which led to the foundation 
of this College in Calcutta on 20 January 1817. He withdrew himself- . 
from the committee of sponsors because he feared that the presence there 
of a person who was known to be a heretic to the othodox Hindu 
community might create difficulties in raising funds for the institution. 
‘There was no difficulty in getting Rammohun in renouncing his connec- 
tion’ says Peary Chand Mittra in his A Biographical Sketch of David Hare 
(1877) as he valued the education of his countrymen more than the empty: 
flourish of a committee-man’. That some Hindus who ‘favoured. the 
establishment of a college for a new kind of education were really opposed’ 
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to the inclusion of Rammhoun in the company of its founders is evident 
from a latter of Sir Edward Hyde Fast dated 18 May 1816 an extract 
from which is given in Brajendranath Banerji’s article entitled ‘Rammohun 
Roy as an Educational Pioneer’ published in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society (vol. xvi, part 2, pp. 154-75). It has been 
established by Jogesh Chandra Bagal in his paper called ‘The Origins of 
the Hindu College’ published in the Presidency College Centenary Volume 
(1956) that the proposal for the foundation of the college was first made 
at a meeting that took place at Rammohun’s house. But Rammohun 
was not just one of the cohorts who worked for the establishment of that 
college. He was the creator of the intellectual climate which made that 
college possible. The letter to Lord Amherst was then a formal state- 
ment of a philosophy of new learning which its author had put into 
practice while silently working for the foundation of the Hindu College. 


One of the questions about the beginnings of the new learning in 
this country is whether it was impossed on us by the ruling classes for 
stabilising their rule or was it the result of an Indian initiative for the 
regeneration of Indian society. In history great movements have their 
origin in a complex of forces and circumstances and it is often difficult to 
determine which of them is more important than which. If we must 
look for the first pronouncement on the need for a western education in 
this country we find it in Charles Grant’s ‘Observations on the State of 
Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, Particularly with 
Respect to Morals ; and on the Means of Improving it’ drafted in 1792, 
dated 16 August 1797, and first printed by Parliament in 1813 and later 
included in the Report for the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Affairs of the East India Committee issued on 16 August 1832. 
Grant said two things in particular in his ‘Observations’. First, ‘the 
communication of our light and knowledge’ that is, European light and 
knowledge, to the Hindus ‘would prove the best remedy for their 
disorders.’ Secondly, this communication was to be made through the 
English language. But Grant’s idea of an enlightened India was a 
Christian India. ` 


The most significant event in the history of modern education in 
India after Grant’s ‘Observations’ is the appointment on 31 July 1823 of 
the General Committee of Public Instruction with J. H. Harington as 
president and Horace Hayman Wilson as General Secretary. The first 
important policy statement of this committee is to be found in a letter 
to the Governor-General dated 6 October 1823. It envisaged what it 
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called ‘the union of European and Hindu learning’ which would promote 
improved cultivation of science and literature.’ At about this tinie the 
Government proposed to establish a Sanskrit College in Calcutta, 
obviously to encourage traditional Sanskritic learning. Rammohun 
realized that the committee of Public Instruction was the only official 
agency to formulate the educational policy of the Government and he 
decided to influence this committee through his letter to, Lord Amherst. 
He discovered an element of ambivalence in that committee’s policy 
which he feared would be fatal-to the new learning he had in view. The 
Committee rejected Grant’s idea of a thoroughly western education for 
India on the ground that it would antagonize the Hindu community and 
estrange it from the: Government. The committee proposed instead a 
balanced diet of western and Indian learning which would enlighten the 
Hindus without wounding their religious feelings. Rammohun thought 
` it was a timid compromise and it would produce only a useless intellectual 
patchwork. He asked for Grant’s scheme of western education without 
of course. Grant’s ‘motive. He, repudiated Sanskritic learning in un- 
ambiguous terms and rejected the idea of a union of European and Hindy 
learning. He thought that such union would never be a true union and 
would actually perpectuate Hindu learning. Asa thinker he believed ` 
in such union, but he believed that such union was possible only when the 
mind was completely freed from its bondage to a lifeless tradition. 


In the twenties of the century Rammohun could see the pernicious 
effects of an educational policy which had resulted in a trifurcation of 
learning into Hindu learning imparted through Sanskrit, Islamic learning 
imparted in the Madrashas and English learning imparted in a institution 
like the Hindu College. He feared that traditional learning imparted 
through Sanskrit, Arabic and Persain would neutralize the eflect of. 
modern liberal education given in the seminaries of western learning. He 
therefore asked the Government to concentrate on modern western 
education and disparaged Sanskrit learning. He did not at all mean to 
disparage the language as such: he opposed the mentality symbolized by 
that language. When he spoke against the language he meant the. 
traditional scholastic education it represented. 


Rammohun’s letter to Amherst which is a more important document 
of modern education. in this country than Macaulay’s Minute on, 
Education of 1835 it anticipated is a plea for systems of edtication which 
had been established in the West during the European Enlightemment. 
And early in the letter he deals with the content of that education. He 
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asked for the employment of ‘European gentlemen of talent and education 
to instruct the natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy and -other useful sciences, which the natives of 
Europe have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above 
the inhabitants. of other parts of the world.’ ‘Our hearts. were filled with 
mingled feelings of delight and gratitude’ he adds ‘we already offered up 
thanks to Providence for inspiring the most generous and enlightened 
nations of the West with the glorious ambition of planting in. Asia the 
arts and sciences of Modern Europe’. 1 think the most significant words 
in the whole letter, words which sum up its argument are ‘the Dawn cf 
knowledge’ for ‘the rising generation.’ “Kant said about Hume that the 
ideas of the British philosopher had wakened him up from his dogmatic 
slumbers. °Rammohun believed that western education would wake up 


‘his countrymen from their dogmatic slumbers. And he associated Sanskrit 
w.th dogmatism. 


The proposed Sanskrit College ,he said would only promote the 
worst form of dogmatism and scholasticism. ‘This seminary’ he says 
‘(similar in..character to those which existed in Europe before the time of 
Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of youth with 
grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or no, practical 
use to the possessor or to society. The pupils will there acquire what 
was known two thousand years ago with the addition of vain and empty 
subtleties since then produced by speculative men, such as is already 
commonly taught in all parts of India.’ The intellectual ground from 
which Rammohun attacked Sanskritic learning was his idea of progress, 
and the idea of modernity. -The two ideas, they are actually two sides of 
the Baconian idea of advancement of learning, the idea that worked 
behind the European Enlightenment are at the centre of Rammohun’s 
work as pioneer of the New Learning. > 


- Rammohun .thought that Sanskritic learning had checked his coun- 
try’s intellectual progress through the ages. And he says this in the letter. 
‘The Sanskrit language’ he tells Lord Amherst ‘so difficult that almost a 
life time is necessary for its acquisition, is well known to have been for 
ages a lamentable check-to the diffusion of knowledge, and the learning 
concealed under this almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to reward 
the labour „of acquiring it? Rammohun’ knew that he was saying 
something that would shock those who exalted that sacred tongue 
which embodied the highest philosophical wisdom that the human race 
had ever attained, the wisdom of the vedas. He, therefore, took courage 
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to question the usefulness of vedic or vedantic philosophy fora nation 
striving to find a place for itself in the modern world. 


‘The first two Bengali works of Rammohun are Vedanta Grantha 
and Vedantasar both published in 1815. The first is a commentary on 
the Brahma-Sutra and the second a summary of it. His first English 
work too is a work on the Vedanta-The Abridgment of the Vedanta or 
Resolution of all the Vedas published in 1816. It is therefore curious 
that he should reject vedantic philosophy as useless only seven or eight 
years after the publication of these three works on that subject. What 
really happened in his intellectual development between 1815 and 1823 
which should thus oblige him to attack vedantic metaphysics ? For 
there is a paragraph in the letter to Lord Amherst which is an unqualified 
rejection of that metaphysic. ‘Neither can much improvement arise’ 
he says in the letter ‘from such speculations as the following which are 
the themes suggested by the Vedanta, in what manner js the soul absorbed 
in the Deity ? What relation does it bear to the Divine essence? Nor 
will youths be fitted to be better members of society by the Vedantic 
doctrines which teach them to believe that all visible things have noreal 
existence, that as father, brother etc., have no aciual entity, they 
consequently deserve no real affection, and therefore the sooner we escape 
from them and leave the world the better.’. The statement sounds 
like Albert Schweitzer’s in his Indian Thought and its Development (1935; 
Eng. Tr., Mrs. C.E.B. Russell, 1936) that ‘Indian thought in its very 
nature is so entirely different from our own tecause.of the great part 
which the idea of what is called the world and life negation plays in it.’ 
Rammohun was determined to purge Hindu thought of whatever was life- 
negating and world-negating. 


Towards the end of his letter Rammohun asks the Governor-General 
to ‘compare the state of science and literature in Europe 'before the time 
of Lord Bacon with the progress of knowledge made since he wrote.’ 
“The Sanskrit system of education’ he adds ‘would be the best calculated 
to Keep this country in darkness’ and he urges the Governor-General 
to promote ‘a more liberal and more enlightened system of education, 


embracing Mathematics, Natural philosophy, Chemistry; Anatomy with 
other useful sceinces.’ 


This letter disparaging Sanskritic studies was addressed to the 
Governor-General at a time when a great Sanskritist was Secretary of 
the Committee of Public Instruction. Horace Hayman Wilson who was 
then Secretary to the Asiatic- Society had already made a name asa 
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scholar in Sanskrit by his translation of the Meghadutam published in 
1813. Rammohun knew that the official educational policy was to 
please the Hindu community. by encouraging Sanskritic studies and the 
Muslim community by encouraging Arabic and Persian studies and that 
Western learning would be introduced in both with extreme caution. 
A document of such cautious imperial policy of not going too far in 
Supporting western education is a letter from Governor-in-Council to the 
court of Directors dated 16 March 1821. Lord Moira, that is Lord 
Hastings, then Governor-General, made a strong plea in this letter, and 
It Is reproduced as document number 137 in J. K. Majumdar’s selection 
from Records called Raja Rammohun Roy and Progressive Movements in 
India (1941), for improving the.Calcutta Madrasah and the Sanskrit’ 
College in Banares, only incidentally saying that he had not ‘altogether 
abandoned the hope of ultimately uniting to the study of Sanskrit 
literature some acquaintance with that of Europe.’ The ‘present object’ 
of the Government he affirmed ‘was to guard against any unnecessary 
and offensive innovation,’ Obviously Rammohun knew about this letter 
and his object was to persuade the Government to reverse this policy 
of cautious reform in education and to introduce Western learning in the 
country without any reservation. The letter to Lord Amherst was 
Conceived as an Indian assurance to a foreign Government that foreign 
learning would be acceptable to the Indian people. 


But the Government did not give up the idea of establishing a 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta and it was founded in 1824. The increasing 
popularity and prestige of the Hindu College, however, confirmed 
Rammohun’s view that the younger generation preferred modern learning 
to traditional learning. When Rammohun died in Bristol on 27 
September 1833 Derozio’s students, that is the English-educated young 
Bengalis taught in the Hindu College were creating a new Bengal. The 
Hindu College, as a seminary for Western learning, was not then looked 
upon as an institution foisted by a colonial government on a society 
opposed to that learning. On the contrary the Government was more 
keen to patronize our traditional learning in the belief that innovation 
in this field might antagonize the people and endanger empire. _ The 
Hindu College actually embodied the educational ideal which Rammohun 
proclaimed in-his historic letter to Lord Amherst. 


Macaulay’s Minute on Education presented by him to the Governor- 
General William Bentinck on 2 February 1835 and signed by the latter 
on the same day is an official recognition of the idea of New Learning 
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embodied in Rammohun’s letter to Lord Amherst. This Minute is now 
looked upon by our new patriots as a document of our inteflectual slavery 
to a foreign government representing a foreign culture. But this is not 
the view of those who built up the India we live in today. In his Bengali 
work .Ramtanu Lahiri O Tatkalin-Bangasamaj (1904) Sivnath - Sastri 
affirms that “Lord Macaulay sowed his seeds on the prepared soil,. and 
rich was the harvest. reaped’. I am quoting from this work and from 
none other because it is a more authentic account of the intellectual 
life of Bengal than anything you can read on the subject in any language. 
Sir Roper Lethbridge’s English edition of the work published in London 
in 1907 is appropriately entitled Ramtanu Lahiri: Brahman and Reformer: 
A History of the Bengali Renaissance. Evidently Sivnath Sastri was not 
angry with Macaulay for his calling the Bengalis a race of liars perhaps 
because he knew at least some Bengalis who were not so’ truthful in speech 
and in conduct.. Nor was he much disturbed by Macaulay’s remark in the 
Minute that ‘a single shelf in a good European library was worth the 
whole native literature of India and Arabia’ perhaps because he. knew 
at least some Bengalis who held about the same opinion, But Sivnath 
understood the central- message of the Minute, That message related to 
the intellectual awakening of an ancient people through its contact with 
the ideas of a modern civilization. It is doubtful if those who now 
denounce the Minute have really read it. The essence of that Minute is 
to be found on page HI of part two of H. Sharp’s Selection From 
Educational Records (1920) where it is reproduced in full: ‘What the 
Greek. and Latin was to the contemporaries of More and Ascham’ 
Macaulay says in the Minute ‘English will be to the people of India. 
The literature of England is now -more valuable than: that of classical 
antiquity.’ Probably: Macaulay ‘knew Rammohun’s letter to Amherst 
and there is at least one sentence in his Minute which strikes us as an 
echo of Rammohun’s words on the Vedanta in that letter. Macaulay 
speaks of such persons ‘as might have studied in the sacred books of 
the Hindoos, all the uses ‘of cusa-grass, and all the mysteries of absorp- 
tion into the Deity’. The Minute as a whole is an slaboration ae the 
letter in Macaulayan rhetoric. 


Those of us who believe that Macaulay’s Minute énvisaged a system 
of education designed to perpetuate British rule cannot have read all 
that Macaulay wrote and said on Indian affairs. In the Minute Macaulay 
sees a literary renaissance in this country through ‘its cultivation of 
English. Less than two years before -he drew up the Minute he made 
along speech in the House of Commons ori the renewal of. the charter . 
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for the East India Company. In that speech Macaulay foresaw a 
political awakening in the country as a result of her pursuit of English 
letters. Speaking in Parliament on 10 July, 1833, that is, barely a year 
before he landed in Madras as Law Member of the Supreme Council 
in India, Macaulay said: ‘Are we to keep the people of India ignorant 
to keep them submissive ? It may bè that the public mind of India may 
expand under our own system ; that by good government we may educate 
our subjects into a capacity for -better government, that having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they may in some future age demand 
European institutions. Whether such a day will come 1 know not. But - 
never will I attempt to avert or retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be 
the proudest day in English history’. These are some of the noblest 
words ever spoken by an Englishman on the Indian destiny. When they 
were spoken Rammohun, then living at 48 Bedford Square, London, 
was anxiously waiting for the passing of the East India Bill which received 
Royal. assent on 20 August, exactly five weeks before his death. It is 
indeed a pity that there is no record of Rammohun’s reaction to 
Macaulay’ s Indian speech in “the House of Commons. The speech was 
at least in parts, a restatement of what Rammohun had said exactly 
a year earlier in a‘ document called Remarks on Settlement in India by 
Europeans which first appeared in the General Appendix to the Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Affairs of the 
East India Company published in 1832. This paper is a plea for good 
government and a ‘diffusion of a knowledge of European arts and © 
sciences’ as means of national improvement’. And what is no less 
significant, it does not rule out the possibility of a ‘separation’ between 
the two countries. 


Rammohun’s view of Sanskrit. will appear blasphemous at a time 
when that language is included in the eighth schedule of the Indian 
Constitution as one of the languages spoken in India. In our Census 
Reports there is a return-for speakers of Sanskrit in the country and 
only our census officers will know if these users of our sacred language 
do all their profane business’ in that language. No citizen of modern 
Greece wil] claim that he habitually speaks the language of Homer and 
Plato and although the Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford is capable 
of speaking ancient Greek fluently he will not mention that language as 
his mother-tongue. Since independence we have developed a strangely 
ambiguots attitude towards Sanskrit. We have excluded it from our 
school and college curriculum and we have ‘atoned this sin by making 
room for it in’ our Constitution, in the Census Report and the news 
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division of the All India Radio. When Rammohun rejected Sanskritic 
learning he had not only mastered the language but had derived the 
essence of his reformed theology from texts written in that language. 
And Sanskrit was necessarily a part of the intellectual life of those who 
created the nineteenth century Indian renaissance. Our politicians have 
exalted Sanskrit for political reasons and they do not seem to have any 
feeling of embarrassment at the odd spectacle of a language seated in a 
throne without a sceptre and without a crown. 


_ When the intellectual consequences of the New Learning began to 
‘influence Indian life and letters in the fifties of the last century it was 
discovered that our creative and uninhibited responsa to the West had given 
a new dimension and a new depth to our world view. The most important 
feature of this new outlook was a new respect for the individual reason, 
which encouraged the heretical temper and a will to reorganize society 
through a revision of values. It pitted modernity against tradition and 
opposed reason to superstition. An early instance of this new spirit in 
our intellectual life is Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, the architect of the Widow 
Remarriage Act of 1856, an exponent of women’s education, a powerful 
polemist and one of the makers of Bengali prose. When Dr. James Robert 
Ballantyne, Principal of the Sanskrit College in Benares, visited the 
Sanskrit Collage in Calcutta and asked Vidyasagar, then its principal, 
why he had not included Berkeley's philosophy in the curriculum the 
pundit argued thatthe British philosopher’s idealism would only confirm. 
his puplis ‘respect for a system of philosophy which rejected the material 
world as an emptiness’. ‘For certain reasons’ Vidyasagar wrote in his 
letter to Ballantyne in 1853 ‘we are obliged to continue the teaching of | 
Vedanta and Sankhyd in the Sanskrit College. That the Vedanta and 
Sankhya are false ‘systems of philosophy is no more a matter of doubt. 
Whilst teaching these in the Sanskrit course we should oppose them by 
sound philosophy in the English course to counteract their influence,’ | 
‘The most significant remark in this letter which is preserved in our state 
archives, is that ‘truth is truth if properly understood. To believe that: 
truth is double is but the effect of an imperfect perception of truth itself? 


A year later Michael Madhusudan Datta, the inaugurator of the 
modern age in Bengali literature, the innovator of.the blank verse and the 
first to write plays on European model, gave an address in Madras on 
The Anglo-Saxon and the Hindu and issued it as a pamphlet of which 
there is a rare copy in the National Library. The motto of this pamphlet 
is a line from Virgil’s aeneld = QUIS novus hic nostris phere sedibus, 
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hospes’ and they are Dido’s words to her sister expressing her sense of 
wonder at the first sight of Aeneas—-‘Who is this stranger who has come 
to our dwelling 2” For Michael English was a beautiful stranger in the 
land of the Hindus and he says that ‘it is the glorious mission of the 
Anglo-Saxon to’ regenerate the Hindu race. The trumpet call of the 
Anglo-Saxon is destined to rouse from his grave the Hindu to a brighter, 
a fairer existence: the mystic wand of the Anglo-Saxon, is destined to 
break the dreamless slumber which now curtains him round.’ This may 
sound a little too rhetorical and it was the rhetoric of a young man who 
had renounced his ancestral home and ancestral faith and had taken an 
English wife. But Michael’s poetry is as profoundly influenced by Valmiki 
and Kalidas as by Homer, Virgil and Milton. It is now difficult to say if 
Rabindranath read this pamphlet. But there is a passage in his essay 
entitled Sonar Kathi (The Golden Wand) which first apperared in Sabuj 
Patra in 1915 and was later included in his book of essays called Parichay 
published the following year which recalls Michael’s imagery of the 
‘mystic wand’ for the English language. Rabindranath says in this essay 
that the sleeping princes of Bengali literature was wakened up by the 


magic touch of the golden wand of the prince who had come across the 
saven seas, 


Fifteen years after the publication of the Michael’s The Anglo-Saxon 
and the Hindu, a distinguished Bengali intellectual who was opposed to 
British rule and proposed boycott of British goods in a long review of 
K. M. Mullick’s Survey of Trade and Commerce in Bengal published in 
1872 exhorted his countrymen to give up their Sanskrit in favour of 
English. In the review which appeared in Mookherji’s Magazine which. 
is preserved in our National Library, Bholanauth Chunder asked his 
countrymen to ‘ronconsume British goods-and dethrone the King Cotton 
of Manchester’. This spirited exponent of the drain theory in Indian 
economics was an equally spirited exponent of English studies in this 
country. In a-two-volume work called the Travels of a Hindoo published 
in London in 1869 Bholanauth seems to out-Rammohun Rammohun in his 
repudiation of Sanskritic learning and exaltation of English as a liberalis- 
ing force in an ancient and traditional society. ‘Rich as the Sanskrit 
language is, the vocabulary of the Brahmins has no word for patriotism. 
The range of Sanskrit literature extends from the simplest fables to the 
loftiest epic, but in the whole compass of that literature, there is not 
one spirit-stirring war-song, like Burns’ ‘Bannochburn ‘or Campbell’s 
‘Battle of the Baltic’. The Hindoos may have produced the first law-giver 
of the world ; but in their political jurisprudence there is not the slightest 
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exposition of the principles on which are based the Magna Carta, the 
Petition of Right, and the Habeas Corpus Act.’ Bholonauth loved a 
foreign tongue on patriotic grounds’: he wanted to fight the English 
with English weapons. - i i 


Less than two years after the publication of Bholanauth’s The 
Travels of a Hindoo, Bankiinchandra Chatterjee made an important 
remark on the new Bengal literature inspired by the New Learnning. ‘The 
present writers in Bengali’ he wrote in‘an article on Bengali literature 
published in the Calcutta Review i in 1871 ‘may be classed under two heads, 
the Sanskrit and the English schools. By far the greater number of 
Bengali writers belong to the Sanskrit sehool ; by far the greater number 
of good writers belong to the other.’ n 


In this century it is respectable scholarly exercise to show western 
influence i in Indian literature just as it is equally respectable political 
exércise to deny any such influence. But when, our judgement is not 
warped by political considerations and when we begin to see the absurdity 
of our patriotic Don Quixotes who tilt at the windmill of English 
mistaking itfor an imperial dragon we may realize that it was the New 
Learning of the nineteenth century which created new India. And about 
the western component in that learning. Rabindranath said. the most 
sensible thing in his foreword to T.O.D. Dunn’s The Bengali ‘Book of 
English Verse published in 1918: ‘Bengals response through -literature 
to the call of the West is something unique in the. history of monesi 
East.’ 


Our view. of the New iacaiig is taday warped by three new forces — 
in our national life. We have now a new-form of anti-colonialism‘after 
the withdrawal: of the colonial power from:the country.: -That ‘anti- 
colonialism must point to something that is colonial and when the colonial 
power is not. there we have.identified English as a-kind of residue of that 
power and we are determined: to expel it as early as possible. And this’ 
new spirit of anti-colonialism has produced amongst us, at-least amongst’ 
our politicians, a sense of intellectual autarchy which makes us suspicious 
of anything that is not indigenous. Secondly, there is now a kind of 
sanctimonious vatnacularism in our educational system: which - obliges: 
us to drop English and give all attention to our mother-tongue. Bacon 
wrote his Novum Organum in Latin in 1620-‘even after Shakespeare had 
written his immortal plays and when Newton described the law of 
gravitation in the same classical’ tongue in ‘his Philosophicae Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica published in 1687 no patriotic Englisman’ 
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questioned the validity of the law because it was not explained in his 
mother-tongue. Thirdly, we have now a new concern for our masses who 
determine the electoral fortunes of our political parties. This love for 
the common people oblige us to. be. indifferent to any knowledge which 
the common people are incapable of acquiring in our present economic 
system. Pursuit of English studies, it is feared will only create a small 
intellectual elite cut off, in taste and in ideas, from the large masses of 
people who really count in our national life. The stand against English 
is then essentially a stand against any form of elitism. The exponents of 
this anti-elitism do not fail to point out that only 2% of the Indian 
population know the English Language. They do not, however, 
add that much less than 2% of our people knew Sanskrit in ancient and 
medieval India and that the Brahmin elite who wrote our scriptures and 
philosophical texts was a very close elite of a chosen few attending to the 
great task of educating the whole society. When the revolutionaries of 
Russia wanted to run the Russian Government Lenin wrote an article 
which was published in the Pravda-on 4 March 1923. This article very 
significantly entitled ‘Better Fewer, But Better’ which is perhaps one of 
the finest documents of elitism in the intellectual history of the modern 
world, was suppressed by Stalin’s government and was released only 
about ten years ago when an English version of it was included in A.M.S. 
Smith’s Lenin's Last Struggle published in 1969. Lenin, the great leader 
of the masses did believe in some form of elitism for higher work in a 
society. 


When Rammohun asked for English education he did not think that 
knowledge of English would weaken our Bengali. He was himself an 
important writer in that language and his Bengali Grammar written in 
English was published in 1826 and the other written in Bengali in 1833. 
He was opposed to colonial exploitation and he was the first to place 
before the British ruling classes, in the fifth appendix to his paper entitled 
‘Additional Queries respecting the Constitution of India’ dated 28 
September 1831 exact figures representing the colonial drain on our 
economy. And his papers on our economic condition presented to 
parliament in 1832 on the eve of the renewal of the East India Company’s 
charter in 1833, are a plea for the amelioration of the miseries of our 
masses. His idea of a New Learning, of a modern education for a modern 
society was the intellectual background of his work for the freedom of the 
press, for the suppression of suttee, for the reformation of the Hindu 
faith, for a new political and economic system, and for a stable inter- 
national order of free people building up a new human civilization. 
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In his address delivered as president of the Preliminary Committee 
of the Rammohun Roy Centenary held at the Senate House, Calcutta, 
on 18 February 1933 Rabindranath said that ‘Rammobun was the only 
person in his time, in the whole world of man, to realize completely the 
significance of the Modern Age. He knew that the ideal of human 
civilization does not lie in the isolation of independence, but in the 
brotherhood of interdependence of individuals as well as nations in all 
spheres of thought and activity.’ To accomplish a great task such as 
this Rammohun contemplated a New Learning to bring the inheritors of 
an ancient civilisation to the threshhold of the Modern Age and to anew 
awareness of their moral destiny in the modern world. 


About the author : Professor R, K. Dasgupta is Director of the National 
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THE REVOLUTION IN MODERN PHYSICS 
AND ITS IMPACT ON CONTEMPORARY 
«= PHILOSOPHY 


AMITA CHATTERJEE 


Introduction 


The relationship between Physics and Philosophy has been elegantly 
expressed by defining the former as the study of the nature of physical 
reality and the latter as the study of the nature of reality. Any significant 
change in our knowledge of physical reality with inevitably lead toa 
corresponding revaluation of our philosophical concepts. 


Contemporary Physics has brought about radical transformations in 
the entire human conception of physical reality from the macro-cosm of 
the ever-expanding universe to the micro-cosm of the atom. The concepts 
of Classical Physics, which were hitherto held to be unquestionable- and 
incontrovertiable, turned out to be incorrect, or at best inadequate, to 
explain some of the observed physical phenomena. . 


New interpretations of the natural laws had to be formulated. While 
the earlier ambiguities and contradictions were resolved in- the process, 
new problems, however, have cropped up in the wake of the new’ Physics 
which are yet to be solved. These new fundamental tenets of Modern 
Physics have not only revolutionised the world of science and technology, 
but also ‘have very important bearing in the wona of philosophy with 
far-reaching social consequerices. 


There is a general awareness of these new develooments: particularly 
about their technological applications as in the nuclear bomb or in 
radio-therapy. Concurrent with this is also a general belief that deter- 
minism and causality have been discarded from science and that the real 
nature of physical reality is unkrowable and the universe can only be 
explained by means of a set of abstruse mathematical symbols, 


To ascertain how far these notions are true and to understand the 
exact nature and the extent of these radical changes in contemporary 
Physics and their philosophical consequences, a brief survey - -of the 
fundamental postulates of Classical Physics and its limitations is necessary 
at this stage. , : 
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CLASSICAL PHYSICS & ITS FAILURE : 


` Fundamental Premises : 


The entire edifice of Classical Physics was built up on the indubitable 
and ‘infallible Newtonian foundations of determinism and causality, 
continuity and representation of all phenomzna by motions in frameworks 
of Absolute Space and Absolute Time, governed by the Principle of 
Least-Action. It was held as an axiomatic truth that all ' object could be 
assigned unique locations in Absolute Space and all events ascribed 
unique positions in an everflowing stream of Absolute Time. Mass and 
Energy were separately conserved in all phenomena, only transformations 
from one form of matter or energy to another form of matter or energy’. 
were permitted. ` These basic concepts were further held to be amenable. 
to verification within limits of experimental error by actual experiments 
and were independent of their relation to the observer. Mass was supposed 
to be composed of indivisible atoms and radiation of wave motions in 
the hypothetical medium of ether.. =o 


‘ Modern science may, from a hurhan “angle be divided into three 
worlds : (i) the world of astronomy ‘and’ astrophysics—the macrocosm- 
where time is measured in inillions of : yeais and distances i in light-years, 
the, scale of measurements being millions and billions of, times of that of 
the man-sized world; (ii) the man-sized world or the gross common-. 
sense world (the adjectives ‘tetrestial’, or ‘mundane’ or‘human’ do not 
somehow connote the same idea) where objects are comparable i in size 
with the human body and where time is measured in hotirs and minutes 
and. distances -in kilometres or metres, and finally 2 the world of the 
atom—the microcosm—where- time is measured in mill onths and billionths 
of a second and distances. i in millionths and billionths. of a ‘centimetre. 


Classical Physics was almost ‘infallible in tackling all the observed 
phenomena i in the ‘man-sized world and till about the last decade of the 
19th century. was also able to: explain most of the observed phenomena. 
of the macro-cosm and the. Maoi alber with : times success in 
“some instances. : roa : : 

But thereafter while itv was not “completely successful i in the macro- 
- world, its failure in answering the problems of the micro-world was total 
and collossal. This anomalous situation also provided a testing ground | 
for the validility of a priori knowledge. Ifa priori ‘knowledge i is found to, 
be true both in the macro-world and in the- micro-world, its existence is . 
still not established beyond doubt. But itis found untrue in either or 
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both of these worlds, then its existence is undoubtedly disproved and it is 
then reduced merely to an empirical knowledge of the man-sized world. 
The actual intuitions of the rationlists on scientific topics however, were 
also found to be applicable to the man-sized world only. These, there-fore, 
fail to conform to the Kantian criteria of a prior knowledge i.e. necessity 
and universality. 


While Classical Physics provided a quantitative specification of the 
law of Gravitation, it could not explain its nature and method of its 
propagation through space. Again while it provided an exact set of laws 
governing the propagation of electromagnetic radiation (e.g. light), it had 
to introduce a hypothetical medium for its propagation, called ‘ether,’ 
whose only certain sui generis property appeared to be that it transmitted 
radiation. The ingenious experiment of Michelson and Marley demons- 
trated the untenability of its assumed existence. The’ attempts of 
Fitzgerald and Lorentz to provide ad hoc explanations were not all too 
successful, although subsequent developments proved their mathematical- 
analysis to be-substantially valid. 


The Theory of Relativity : 


The solution was provided by E Einstein’s Special Theory of Relativity 
which inter alia stated that- the: free-space velocity of electromagnetic 
radiation would be the same- on two different reference frames moving” 
with constant” relative velocity. This and ‘his. later General Theory of 
Relativity led to significant deductions including the Law of Equivalence 
of Mass and Energy, the description of all events ina four-dimensional 
space-time continuum, the.establishment of the free-space velocity of light 
as the maximum velocity of mass energy in any form and the attribution 
of gravitational forces to properties of the geometry of empty space. 
Absolute ‘Space and Absolute Time were declared non-existent, and 
physical properties of matter like mass, momentum and energy were 
stated to be all different forms of its “inertial” quality, which ‘could be 
expressed in the frame-work of. a four-dimensional non-Euclidean 
geometry, ` - - B ; 

We can no longer cling to the well-defined Classical distinction 
between space and time which have now been amalgamated together into- 
a four-dimensional continuum, nor can we divide this continuum into past, 
present and future as in an Absolute Time frame. However, causality 
and determinism, continuity and the description of phenomena by motions 

C.R.—23 
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in space and time were still valid, but on anew space-time frame-work 
and with new interpretations of the laws of Classical Physics. 


Thus Relativity Physics i in away supplemented and enriched Classi- 
cal Physics. The incompatibilities and contradictions of Classical Physics 
were due to the fact that the space-time continuum had been split up into 
two distinct entities, Absolute Space and Absolute Time. It was observed 
with some relief that the mathematical Laws of Classical Physics— 
Euclidean Geometry and Newtonian _Mechanics—were sufficiently valid 
within the boundary conditions of our man-sized would and were very 


good approximations of the more rigourous mathematics of Relativity 
Physics. 


The Quantum- Theory : 


- During the last decade of the 19th century and in the beginning of 
of this century physicists were faced with a number of paradoxes in the 
world of the atom which defied all attempts at reconciliation with the 
postulates of Classical Physics. i ' 


The first and foremost problem was that of (electromagnetic) radia- 
3 . ° . . . 
tion,-which Classical Physics believed was a continuous wave phenomenon. 
The inexorable Laws of-Classical Physics predicted that all 'the ‘energy of 
- bodies must be transferred from matter to radiation, which leads to an 
untenable result quite contradictory to observed facts: This has been 
dramatically described as the “ultraviolet catastrope.” ` 


“The answer to the problem was provided by Max Planck in his 
Quantum theory of Radiation which, expressed in simple terms stated 
that radiation is not a continuous wave motion but consists of discrete 
“energy packets” or quanta; whose energy levels were “quantised” i.e. 
could assume only discrete values of integral multiples of a universal 


constant. Thus thè Principle of continuity of Classical Physica had to 
be abandoned. 


‘Einstein’ s Theory of Photoelectric Emission leant further support to 
this atomicity of radiation (a light quantum was named as photon) 
and confirmed that energy transfers always take place in complete 
quanta. 


It was, however, observed. that while the Quantum ‘Theory of Radia- 
tion could successfully explain most of the anomalies hitherto encountered, 
it was not successful in explaining interference and diffraction, which the 
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Classical Undulatory (or Wave) Theory had been able to with remarkable 
distinction. This. matter will be discussed later in further details, 


Another intriguing challenge faced by Classical Physics was in 
explaining the structure of the atom. Thompson and Lenard’s discoveries 
confirmed the electron asa universal constituent of all matter. - Ruther- 
ford’s Planetary Model of the Atom with a positively charged nucleus 
concentrated in a very small volume at the centre with the electrons 
revolving around in various extra-nuclear orbits ied to startling contra- 
dictions. Classical Physics could neither allow the electrons to be at 
rest at extra-nuclear locations or they would be drawn towards the nucleus 
and be annihilated, nor permit the electrons to be in perpetual motion on 
extra-nuclear orbits, for then they would lose energy through radiation 
and gradually spiral into the nucleus to be annihilated. l 


Bohr overcame the problems by introducing the quantum concept 
of energy in the atom itself. The electrons were permitted to revolve 
perpetually in certain specified “non-radiating’” extra-nuclear orbits, whose 
energy levels were “quantised” and were also permitted to “jump” from 
one orbit to another under certain specified Sliders thereby emitting 
or obsorbing complete quanta of energy. Thus “discontinuity” i in nature 
was further confirmed. 


‘A landmark of momentous impart in physics was the discorvery 
of the Law of Radioactive Disintergration by Rutherford and Soddy, 
which stated that radioactive decay was spontaneous and not determined 
by external environmental conditions. Further, although the rate of 
disintergration of a particular element was found to be constant, there 
was no indication as to which particular atoms would disinitegrate at 
any instant. This discovery seemed to banish causality and determinism 
from the world of Physics, or at least that of Atomic Physics. 


This abdication of causality appeared to be even more complete 
with Einstein’s syathesis of the Quantum. Theory with the Laws of 
Radioactivity, which extended this spontaneity to radiation as well. 

Thus the fundamental postulates of Classical Physics, viz. determi- 
nisim and causality and continuity and uniformity in Nature, seemed to 
be invalid at least in the domain of the infinitesimal which are governed 
by statistical laws only. However, we are still able to predict the pheno- 
‘mena with almost the same precision, as though the date of ‘every 
individual atom were known. 


Perhaps the greatest challenge to Classical Physics came from 
Heisenberg’ s- Prineipie of Uncertainty (or Inditerminacy), which ` certainly 
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had far-reaching consequences both in the realm of Physics and that of 
Philosophy. In simple terms, the Principle enunciates that our experi- 
mental explorations of nature do not admit of absolute precision owing 
to the fact that nothing smaller than a complete photon can be detected 
in nature. The greater is the degree of accuracy we achieve in our 
knowledge of one particular aspect: of a phenomenon (say the position 
of añ electron), the less will be corresponding accuracy of our knowledge 
in regard to the other associated aspects (viz. the momentum of the 
electron in the instant case). The product of the uncertainties of our 
knowledge can never be less than ‘h’, Planck’s celebrated constant, 
however precise and sophisicated our experimental arrangement may be. 


We have already seen that the Quantum Theory of Radiation could 
not provide satisfactory explanations for diffraction and interference 
phenomena, which could only be understood if we accept an Undulatory 
(or Wave) Theory of light. Further experimental evidence seemed to 
justify this dual nature of light. Bohr’s Principle of Complementarity 
showed that’ these two sets of properties, viz. those of particles (quanta) 
and those of waves, are never exhibited simultaneously. 


This dualism was later extended by de Broglie to the elementary . 
particles matter, specially the electrons, which were also found to exhibit 
wave and particle beheviour in’ different circumstances, similar to 
tadiationi, 


Quantum Mechanics : 


“Three new systems, of mechanics. have been developed from the 
Quantum Theory to study and explain the behaviour of the infinitesional 
world i.e. the microcosm of the atom. It is interesting to note the 
formal mathematical equations of these- theories appear as extensions of 
Classical Mechanics i ina restricted s sense. 


(i) Heisenberg's Quantum Mechanics : 


Heisenberg developed a completely mathematical apptoach to the 
problem, which showed that Classical Mechanics was merély a special 
case of Quantum. Mechanics under certain boundary conditions as ` 
encountered in our every-day man-sized world. The application of: 
Bohr’s. Correspondence Principle, showed that in the man-sized world 
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the discontinuity and :the uncertainty, which are inevitable and of vital. 
importance in the infinitesional world, are insignificant and merge into 
the continuity and the determinism of Classical Physics. Application of 
his. statistical laws based on probability and Torop provided 
consistent results with observed facts. 


(i) Schrodinger’s Wave Machanics : 


Developing the wave aspect in the behaviour of radiation and 
particles, Schrodinger devised-a system of mechanics which was found 
to be a pictorial representation of Heisenberg’s Quantum Mechanics. 
The waves were interpreted as waves of probability, the intensity’ of the 
waves at any point giving a measure of the probability of a photo (or 
particle) occurring at that point. ` 


However, it must be noted that these waves are not physical waves, 
but are mere meutal constructs of our own in our efforts to explain the 
observed phenomena. 


(iii) Dirac’s Matrix Mechanics : 
Of the three forms of Quantum Mechanics, Dirac’s system is is of 


the most abstruse mathematical form. 


Dirac assumes nature to consist.of three domains, viz. substratum 
where actual events take place and about which we can form no mental 


picture, the phenomenal ‘world and the observer. Events in the ~ 


substratum. are accompanied by events in the phenomenal world; which 
we represent in’ time ‘and space and by. our experiments we drag up 
activities from’ the substratum into phenomenal world. But in doing sO 
we alter the world. 


A formal theory ofa very complete kind with elaborate mathema~ 


tical analysis, . Dirac’s system, shows that Heisenberg’s Quantum 
Mechanics and Schrodinger’s , Wave Mechanics are especial cases of 
this system. 


A remarkable proposition in Dirac’s theory is that events-in the 


phenomenal world are not uniquely associated with events in the substra~ 
tum. Different events in the substratum may result in precisely similar 
phenomena to our observation, 
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The uniformity of nature is thus discarded at the very outset and 
causality abandoned from the phenomenal world, tut is, retained in our 
knowledge of physical reality. 


For, the mathematics of all the three systems of- Quantum Mechanics — l 
are completely deterministic in form. But this determinism applies not 
to the events themselves, but to our knowledge of the events. Again. as 
we cannot pass from the phenomenal world to the substratum of actual 
events, we can never know whether causality governs the events of not. 


Philosophical “Consequences Of Mod rn Physics : 


_ At first sight, the important consequences of these new discoveries 
of Physics would appear to be as follows : 


(i) The uniformity of nature dicanpear from the phenomena. 


(ii) .The processes of nature do not admit of. representation in a 
-frame-work of space and time. 


(iii) Precise knowledge of the nature of physical reality is impossi- 
ble to attain. 


(iv) Determinism and causality become invalid so far as nature is 
concerned. 


(v) Complete precision. may only ve achieved by uniting te 
observer and the object. 


Classical Physics . was baséd on the Newtonian claim that it had not 
taken recourse to any assumptions or speculations, which were not direct 
consequences of experimental findings. The advent of Relativity and 
Quantum Mechanics ẹxposed the limitations of Classical Physics and 
revealed that:all scientific.theories are proposed speculatively and pursued 
i deductively with respect to their various consequences so: that they may 
be put to indirect experimental tests and corroboration, as Einstein so - 
lucidly explained. , In other words, scientific knowledge’ never stems 
directly from observation ‘or experiment, but is attained by speculatively 
proposed theoretical construction or axiomatic postulation, which may 
be indirectly verified by experiments vis-a-vis the csnsequences deduced 
from theory. 


“Fhe basic assumtions of any scientific theory are necéssarily 
philosophical in character, being either ontological or epistemological. 
Einstein’s Relativity has modified the philosophy of modern physics in its 
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ontological aspect by a revolutionary change in our idea of space and 
time and there relation to matter. Quantum Mechanics, particularily 
Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy, has radically altered the 
epistemological aspect by introducing an element of uncertainty inherent 
in our knowledge of the infinitesimal world as we have already seen. 
Furthermore, the transivity of the fundamental elementary particles 
demonstrating the inherent unity of matter and energy and the peculiar 
type of determinism and causality admitted by Quantum Mechanics brings 
back, as we shall see, the old Aristotalian concept of potentiality into 
physical science although ina modified form. Ithas also brought the 
old Aristotlean concept of potentiality back into physical science, 


although in a modified from which influences the ontological standpoint 
as well, 


_ The fundamental difference between Classical and Relativity Physics 
onthe one hand and Quantum Mechanics on the other is that the latter 
introduces the concept of probablity into definition of state.of any object 
at any given instant of time, which the former do not admit. The concept 
-of probablity (and chance) was restricted in Classical and Relativity 
Physics to the epistemological relation of the observer in the verification 


of what he knew by the theory of errors, which determined the degree of 
accuracy of observations. - 


Perhaps the most fundamental question ‘which interests the 
contemporary philosopher‘is the status of determinism: and causality in 
Modern Physics. These two terms have been so often used and abused, 
with so varied connotations, that we'are free to choose amongst a host of 
definitions for either. Accepting for the moment that “determinism” 
denotes the “stronger” and more comprehensive meaning, we note then 
every deterministic system is casual, but not vice versa. 


Now, the relation between the state of a given isolated physical 
object. ‘or system at different times may be one of threee following 


types : 


(i) Temporal Succession : 


Where there is no necessary connection whatever with not even & 
probability that a given initial (or earlier) state will be followed in time 
by:a specifiable future state. Hume would have us believe that all natural 
phenomena conform to this type, which science obviously does not accept. 


t 
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(ii) Teleological Causation: |: 


Where there is a necessary connection keee the initial/earljer 
and the following states, the changes of the system in time being deter- 
mined by the final stage or “goal”. The knowledge of the necessary 
connection may only be obtained by knowing the future state. Aristotle 
believed that all casual relations were teleological, and that the future 
determines the past. - i may be shown, that at least in some instances, 
the “proximate cause” as well as the “ultimate cause” reside in the past 
and not in the future and that the entire polemics is a mere jugglery of 
terms. Anyway, teleological causation cannot throw any new light on 
the ultimate problem as Jeans has observed. 


(iii) Mechanical Causation : 


‘Where there is a necessary connection such that given the knowledge 
of the initial (or earlier) state, the future state can ‘be deduced and 
predicted. 


This gives rise to two possibilities, depending on whether or not 
the concept of probability is used (or has necessarily to be used) in 
defining the state of the system at a given time. 


We have seen that in Classical and Relativity Physics, probability is 
absent and we may consider this to denote the “stronger type’ of 
mechanical causation. Whereas, -in Quantum Mechanics, where 
‘probability. (and uncertainty) is a sine qua non, we have the. “weaker 
type” of mechanical causation, which however is still present. . 


Thus, in Newtonian, Einsteinian and Quantum Mechanicms in short 
in the entire domain of Physics, ‘mechanical, rather than, teleological 
causation exists. But in view of the definitions we have chosen “‘deter- 
minism” would seem: to exist only-in the first two, ‘not in Quantum 
Mechanics. 


The momentous philosophical significance of the introduction of 
this “weaker type? of mechanical causation lies in reconciling the old 
Aristotlean concept of potentiality in a new form with the ideas of 
Modern Physics. a 

A moot point in this: regard is our earlier observation while discus- 
sing Bohr’s Correspondence Principle that the uncertainty and probability 
- relations of Quantum Mech become significant only when the associated 
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quantum numbers of the system are small as in the atomic world. These 
relations lose their significance and become ‘negligible when the quantum 
numbers are large as in our gross-common-sense or man-sized world, and 
Quantum Mechanics with its bascally “weaker type” of causality gives 
rise, as a special case of itself, to Newtonian and Einsteinian Mechanics 
with their “stronger type” of causality and once penn determinism: 
reigns supreme. 


Quantum Mechanics has a furthér important epistemological 
corisequence—the relation between the observer, the object and the rest 
of the universe. The definition of mechanical causality explicity and 
implicitly apply to an “isolated system”. This qualifying criterion may 
be satisfied, or approached at least -theoretically, in Newtonian and 
Finsteinan Mechanics. But the introduction of the concept of probability 
negates in principle this condition of an “isolated system”. Consequently, 
only if the entire universe is included in the object of study, may the 
condition of an “isolated system” be ‘satisfied even for the “weaker” 
form of mechanical causation. e 


In the Old Science, subject and object were held to be SRRY 
distinct and independent of each other. 


Reletivity discredited this distinction and showed that the knowiedgė 
which an observer. forms is to a certain extent subjectiyė, in that it is 
dependent on his relative velocity with respect to the -object. 


Quantum Mechanics establishes a further relationship between subiect 
and object—the coupling produced by a single quantum (or a number of 
quanta ) between the observed and the-observer. Complete objectivity may 
therefore be pact only by unifying subject and object to an indivisible 
system. 


It must also be borne in mind that the emission the aioin 
ofa quantum in the microscopic world radically change the nature of the 
system, Therefore no exact and continuous prcwlecer ofa microscopic 
system is possitle. 


Some Fundamental Problems of Philosophy—A Review : 


Thus we have arrived at a stage where we have beeii. able to conjure 
up a coinpléte and formal ‘mathematical’ systemi to” analyse and predict 
phenomena at least in principle, but we have not been able to under- 
stand them—why and how the phenomena occur. All attempts at 

C.R.—24 
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mechanical models representing events in ` space and time must fail for 
the ultimate processes of nature neither occur in nor admit of representa- 
tion in space and time and are for ever beyond our comprehension. 
Perhaps we shall never be able to understand the nature of physical 
reality, but only study our own observations on this. | 


Some pictorial representations of certain particular aspects of the 
workings of nature have been developed in .a way intelligible to our 
minds. But thesé only represent partial aspects of the truth in limited 
spheres, as for instance, the particle (Old Quantum) theory and the wave 
theory. And we must know which picture to chose when negotiating a 
particular aspect of study. Even so, certain fundamental question of 
reality are so Benctehe that neither representation can provide the correct 
answer. . 


Probable Reasoning : 


If our efforts to ‘discover ‘the true nature of reality are doomed to 
failure, the best we may do in the circumstances is to abandon our quest 
for Knowledge of the ultimate reality and proceed on the basis of the most 
probable of the various alternatives before us, much on the linés of’, 
Leibnitz’s ‘theory Probable Reasoning. In selecting fromm“ among” the 
various alternatives we may.depend upon the Simplicity Postulate, where 
no other guide is available. This postulate states that that which is 
simpler is more likely to be true. . The profound belief amongst most 
physicists and philosophers that the fundamental laws of nature are. very 
simple has very often been established in the course of the history. of 
physics. In fact the mathematics of Quantum Mechanics are” extensions 
of Classical Mechanics in a more general and rigorous form and many of 
the simple generalisation of Classical Mechanics like the. Principle ‘of 
Least Action are still valid although on a modified. background. 


Appearance and Reality.: : 


Our ` source of certain knowlege is our sensations? vision ‘being 
the - most ‘important, The only salient premise that emerges from 
our sense ` experience is that the material would is not merely a 
private mental construct of our own. Whether it has an existence 2 of its 
own independent of mind is uncertain at this stage. 
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Contemporary physics rejects materialism in so far as that it admits 
of realities not directly cognisable to our senses. Thus this material 
world comprises the entire world of appearance but not the entire world 
of reality. “In fact, our knowledge is strictly limited to the consequences 
in the world of appearance of the actual events in the world of reality. 
Modern physics, however disagrees with the philosophers who regard the 
world of appearance as an illusion. The phenomena are considered to be 
only those aspects of the real world, which affect our senses. The error 
of Classical Physics lay in its inability to distinguish between appearance 
and reality. However, as we have already seen, causality i is banished 
from the world of phenomena, but still pplies to our knowledge of 
the events. 


Mind vs Matter : 


i Physics had never fully supported. Descartes’ hypothesis of the 
dualism of mind and matter as two distinct realities, totally independent 
of each other. Nor could physics concur with the, division of material 
properties into . primary or intrinsic properties and secondary or percepti- 
ble properties or with Berkeley’s stand that matter has no independent 
existence ‘except in.. the mind and the whole cosmos was an idea in the 
Divine Mind., In fact, science frowns upon the yery distinction between 
mind and matter, ` which Russell has so succintly < dismiss as “illusory” 
and.““serving no useful purpose”. ` Whitehead concluded that contempc~ 
rary: science -and philosophy have no place for, and indeed | have no 
need of, the concept of “matter”. Topea Positivists , Jike Carnap tend 
to agree with these views? ` N 


n a 


i Heisenberg, however, argues tion. bik: “generalisation . of Bohr’s 
Principle of Complementary that there is no compelling reason for nor 
advantage in discarding any of our common-sense concepts, if we are 
aware of their limitations and employ them with, adequate care and 
caution. But even if the distinction between mind and matter is removed 
the. dispute . between the materialists: (mind i is material) and the eee 
(matter is mental) would still perhaps remain. 


. «The Theory of Relativity in demolishing the “materialist” ee 
of -Absoulte Space of. Absolite Time of Newtonian Mechanics have 
weakened the position of the Materialists* The forces of Classical 
Physics and the, cognate concepts os momentum and gravitation all have’ 
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proved to be mental constructs in our efforts to understand nature and 
are not really objective. Thus while gravitation lends itself to be 
expressed in aset of simple equations of Pure Mathematics, its nature .. 
cannot be clearly described in purely non-mathematical and. alia 
terms. 


Quantum Mechanics ‘even. more than Relativity establishes that t to 
our understanding not.only that matter and mind are non-independent 
and not-distinct entities, but also that we shall never be able to prove 
with certainty whether ‘matter’ exists in the sense the materialists define it. 
We have seen that the particle-picture (materialist) and the wave-picture 
(idealist approach) are complimentary and equivalent. Further analysis 
of this aspect of Modern Physics seems to indicate an objective idealism 
somewhat remainiscent of Hegel. 


The question of existence of Free-Will seem to be easily explained 
on the basis of Modern Science. Free Will appears to be an illusion. 
The Free Will which its protagonists claim to possess is merely unconsci- 
ous determinism. - Our actions are determined by one judgement, our 
judgements by our inner ‘character and external influences and our 
character by our previous actions and experiences—in fact, all our 
actions. seem to follow a deterministic chain. Even oyr so called capri- 
cious actions are determined by our strongest motive, which is also a 
consequence of our past experience and present circumstances. 


We have already noted that the indeterminsm of Modern Physics is is, 
merely superficial in the sense it resides only i in phenomena as observed ` 
by us and not in the reality. In fact, Modern Physics seems to tell us that 
these distinctions “between mind and matter, and_determinism and: free 
will, as have so long been defined, are illusory ; and meaningless. It is 
perhaps merely} a ou of terminology. 


Concluding Remarks : ae 


"Strictly speaking n no conclusion may be derived from our serge g 
discussions. ` - 


- We may merely observe that these and other complex problems of 
ontological and epistemological philosophy follows as ‘conséquences of 
7 the revolution that has been wrought in Modern Physics, in which- 


the final word. is. yet to be .prononnced. Or will there ever be a final 
word. 
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Again, one must not be tempted to hold the New Physics as 
infallible and sacrosanct, as they thought Classical Physics to be only a 
few decades ago. We have certainly not arrived at any “final” 
knowledge. l 


While many of the philosophical conclusion of Classical Physics 
are in the melting pot and new ideas are developing in the backdrop of 
the New Physics, one hopes that inan’s unending quest for knowledge | 
will someday lead to a more comprehensive understanding of the nature 
of reality. 


About the author: Mrs. Amita Chatterjee (née Banerjee) M. A. Cat ) researches, 
in the Department of Philosophy of this University. 


THE THEME OF JEALOUSY IN OTWAY’S 
‘ALCIBIADES. - 


BHUPENDRANATH SEAL 


‘Our appraisal of Ratoren draoa is ceaally, linked with our 
admiration of- the heroic: playwrights. We feel with Clifford Leech that 
we would get ‘only a false picture of Restoration drama if we do not pay 
due attention to the tragic outlook of the heroic playwrights. . Thomas 
Otway, whom Pope names along with Shakespeare, is one of the outstand- 
ing dramatists of the period. Even when remaining true to the heroic 
tradition, Otway has been able to outlive his age by depicting wonderfully 
the emotions of love and jealousy. In his plays he certainly ministers 
to thé current taste. But although young, Otway is able to look at life 
with a penetrating insight. In dealing with love and jealousy he has 
certainly introduced elements that are new in the contemporary drama. 
In a heroic play love is usually associated with jealousy, But in depicting 
jealousy Otway stretches his mind very far and gives his plays new 
dimensions. Essentially a tragic artist Otway values life too much. The 
waste of goodness and the trials of Jove, friendship and honour are his 
prime concerns. In his plays he links jealousy with love to.show something 
more than the mere crisis which arises out of a vicious situation created 
by triangular love-relations. Behind everything in Otway there is an 
underlying moral purpose. He sees jealousy as a vicious force which 
leads life ultimately to disaster. The reality of inner life as revealed 
` through jealousy finds its most wonderfull exposition in Otway’s plays. 


In Otway’s Alcibiades jealousy is depicted as a blind and 
ruthless force of egoism. In his first two heroic plays the nobleness and 
constancy of love are tested in a world of jealousy. In Alcibiades Otway 
depicts jealousy in itsmanifold phases. In the beginning of the play we 
notice how Alcibiades’ absence causes jealousy in his beloved Timandra. 
She tells her friend Draxilla that Alcibiades’ flight to the Spartan camp 
gives rise to her jealous doubts and fears Timandra desires to go to the 
Spartan camp where she will find Alcibiades. Timandra is too tender and . 
young to attain a mature view. It is therefore natural that she is impatient 
as most young lovers are. But there is, of course, one redeeming charac- 
teristic of her Jove. She is ever loyal to Alcibiades. She is able to rise 
above all momentary doubts and hesitations. Her love rests on the bed- 
rock of constancy. She tells Draxilla that she wants to have the fulfilment 
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of love in death. This certainly proves the constancy of her love: 
Timandra feels that she sins when her excess of love brings distrust. Love 
is-the essence of Otway’s heroes and heroines; and since Otway is 
interested in depicting the tortures of love, he has not given his lovers any 
calm of mind. They love well but hot wisely. So Timandra has to be 
oppressed by jealousy. The jealousy of Timandra does not, however, 
create any opposition that Alcibiades has to face. l 


But Alcibiades does -face opposition from Theramnes and Queen 
Deidamia, both of whom are highly jealous of him. Alcibiades confronts 
the jealousy of Theramnes as he too isin love with Timandra and desires 
to have her.. Theramnes plans to vindicate his cause by ravishing 
Timandra and murdering Alcibiades. At the moment of perpetrating the 
crime on Timandra Theramnes utters in jealousy :. a ee 


“I cannot see my. Rival blest alone ; 
Must he reap all sweets, and I have none ?- 
(Act 1V, i 187-188) 
But Thermnesi is ‘ultimately prevented by Alcibiades from carrying out 
his evil designs. He is killed by Alcibiades i in a fierce battle. 


< ‘Yet the course of Alcibiades’ love does not run:smooth. The 
Theramnes-episode sinks into the forcéful underplot which hinges on the 
fierce jealousy of Queen Deidamia. In fact, the greatest confrontation 
of Alcibiades comes from the cruel Queen who from the beginning 
harbours thoughts of immoral love for him. The lustful Queen is highly 
jealous of Timandra. Her love for Alcibiades . „turns into a crude sexual 


possessiveness and ultimately makes her. violent.” The’ Queen ‘hates `` 


Timandra. Overcome by jealousy she ` ignores all norms’ of- ife. She 
considers honour as ‘a very word! an empty word !’ ° As she fails to win 
Alcibiades by her charm, she does not give way to SOLTOWS. She gets 
determined in her mind- to- follow the path of violence. Her immoral 
love, when thwarted, turns her a ruthless killer. She decides to create 
her own fate by removing both the king and Timandra whom she considers 
to be obstacles on ‘her vay: Sn thus makes up her mind and tells 
alebiadeg: i 
E > A’ Rival, E a , King, T may remove ; 
anes s TERN difficult-to them that love 


: (Act IV, i, 138-139) 
In the last two acts we notice how’ Queen Deidamia is jealous i in a savage 


and primitive way. Her illicit desire for incest sets the moral world 
completely at naught and overwhelms the lives of all others with chaos 
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atid confusion. The Queen’s hatred. of the King and Timandra works 
terribly in her. In the fifth act.we noticé how she seizes the hour most 
selfishly to satisfy her revengeful jealousy. In a soliloquy she lets loose 
her plan of king both the King and Timandra : 


"$0 now or never must my love succeed, 

Vainly weak King hast thou his doom decreed. 

In this beginning of his fall th’ast shown 

But the imperfect figure of thy own. 

Few hours remain ‘twixt thee and destiny; -. 

Till whën grow dull in thy security. 

Timandra’s and thy death in one design ; ; 

Then if a crown can tempt him, he is mine. 

f (Act IV, i, 543-550). 


The clever Queen corpleteay befools Tissaphernes. He blindly accom- 
panies “age when she commits the regicide. After killing King Agis 
the Queen revels in reminding Timandra of the thoughts of death. She 
dppoints murderers who come with poison. But she herself gives. 
Timandra the bowl of poison. As Timandra drinks it, the Queen delights 
to think how tortures of death will soon overpower Timandra. The 
Queen’s killing of her own husband and her poisoning of Timandra 
illustrates how barbarism is associated with jealousy. The jealous Queen 
_ stands widely contrasted with noble Timandra whose love gives the 
čoürage to stand face to face with death. After her death Alcibiades feels 
that the wine of life.is drawn in the 4tbsence of his dear Timandra. Even 
his first heroic tragedy Alcibiades gives evidence of Otway’s maturing 
Vision of life. He has been able to show how death, caused by PRONN 
heiglitetis the value of life, expressed in love. 


At the end of the play Otway superbly shows how jealousy works 
in a strange way. After. the. death of the king and the . ‘poisoning of 
Timandra the Queen centres all her interest in Alcibiades whom she thus 
tempts by professing her love: ; 


. Why. do you let your r griefs. distract your Soul ? 
Call. up your reason, and let passion cool. 
See here a Queen, that courts you with the charms - 
Of Love, -a Crown, and Empire, to her Arms ; 
No longer for Timandra sorrow wear, 
I will supply all you have lost in her : 
. FI love you as-she did. l x 
o Fr j (Act V, i, 397-403) 
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But the Queen’s illicit love is finally thwarted.’ She is rejected by Alci- 
biades whose love for Timandra knows no change. He keeps his honour 
unsullied and never succumbs to her charms. The following dialogue 
brings out his unflinching, attitude to Timandra, „ Alcibiades thus refuses 
the Queen : j e T 


Alcibiades: Oh Madam, no: 


To love like her’s a-task too hard for you ; 
Love me‘as she did? Why each thought she had 
Of me, was such, might make an ‘Angel glad : 
For Crowns ; though Emp’rour of the World I wete; 
I’d turn a begger to recover her. 

` Oh Madam tempt no further, all’s but vain, 
I ne’re can have a thought of love again. 


1 Queen: Never :— 
Alci?jades : No never. 
(Act V, i, 404-412) 
Alcibiades’ higher regard for love than that for empire and crown shows 
his integrity as a lover. In Alcibiades there is always a feeling of contrast. 
The noble love of Alcibiades and Timandra is constrasted: with the 
Queen’s mean jealousy ; and’ the crisis develops out. of their. interaction. 
The jealous Queen. finds mischievous ‘delight in asking Alcibiades to see 
his ‘dear Timandra dye’... The Queen’s unreciprocated'love, which makes 
her violent, breeds in her at the end a terrible hatred of Alcibiades. 
She feels no qualms at all to confess clearly to him that she has committed 
sin and violence by murdering her husband and Timandra only for her 
love for him. Now burnt by hatred she even desires to kill Alcibiades. 
The Queen tells him : 
Yes I did do’t, by me the King too bled, 
Unworthy wretch ! and all for love. of you : 
“ But had I pow’r I now would kill thee too. 
; (Act V, i, 437-439) 
Jealousy as depicted by Otway shows marked Racinian resemblances: 
Racine .in Phaedra traces the course of Phaedra’s. illicit. love for 
Hippolytus. She too casts her unholy and incestuous eyes for. Hippolytus. 
Phaedra’s passion is overpowering, She is highly, jealous of her rival, 
Africa, who has Hippolytus’ heart, his plighted faith.. , In jealous wrath 
she tells Oenone about her. thoughts of Hippolytus and Africa. The 
following utterance, in which she wishes the destruction of her rival, 
gives clear evidence of her jealous rage : 
C.R.—25 
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They swear a thousand oaths never to part. - 
No. No. Their happiness is gall to me. 
Oenone, pity my wild jealousy _ 

` Africa must perish, and the King 
Be stirred to wrath against her odious race. 


(Phaedra, Act IV, vi, 1257-1261) , 


` But in spite of her illicit love Phaedra has a goodness. She is not devoid 


of morality.. Her consciousness of her crime and its fearful retribution’ 


redeems her. Her horror-stricken cry gives her passion a holiness. 
-She may be unchaste of passion ; but she is chaste of soul. But Queen 
Deidamia’s love of life in no way sublimates ‘her. The jealousy’ of 
Phaedra does not reveal that destructive savageness as we find in Otway’s 
Queen. Apart fiom ‘the moral element, the Queen’s character evokes 
our psychological interest. The Racinian resemblance appears striking 
when we compare ‘Alcibiades with Andromache. -The Queen’s unreturned 
love for Alcibiades, which leads to terrible jealousy, turns ultimately to 
severe hatred. In Andromache too Hermione’s unreturned love for 
Pyrrhus turns into hatred. Hermione’s jealousy also shows signs of 
fury and barbarity. Pyrrhus, whom she loves, promises to marry her. 
But Hermione flies into wild rage when she hears that Phyrrus loves 
Andromache. Moreover she learns that Andromache will marry Phyrrus. 
She orders Orestes, who loves her, to kill Phyrrhus and redress her 
wrong. Overcome by jealousy, Hermione cries to be avenged ! 


` Who can do justice for me ? TI alone 
With cries of grief the temple shall resound. 
We'll mar this fateful wedding’s outcome, and 
Their union shall, if possible, be brief. 
Fl strike out blindly in a frenzied rage. 
All, even Orestes, will be Pyrrhus for ` 7 
My hand. PI die, but die at least avenged, 
Nor die alone. 


Z- 


, (Andromache, 1485-1492) 
Both Racine and Otway have shown how ‘thwarted love turns to hate. 
This aspect- of love’s changing to hatred reveals Otway’s modernity ; 
it is expressed in his wonderfully accurate portrayal of sexual psychology. 
This aspect of fove’s transition from love to hatred is essentially modern 
and is in the manner characteristic of a modern psychological novelist 
like D. H. Lawrence. In Aaron’s Rod Lawrence shows this through the 
love-relationship between Aaron and his wife. The young wife here is 


t 
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full of hatred of her husband. Here, of course, there is no element of 
jealousy. Hatred in the wife is caused by her suppression of feelings. 
Such suppression of the incestuous desire in the Queen makes her ulti- 
mately hostile to Alcibiades. Her thwarted love, which makes her 
jealous right from the beginning, overpowers her completely at the end. 
Otway’s deep psychological awareness, which seems to be very natural . 
. to him, links him not only with Racine but also with such modern 
writers as Ibsen, Lawrence or Steindberg. The reality ofthe Queen’s 
love depends on her sexual needs. Otway’s treatment of such a .psycho- 
logical theme as jealousy gives evidence of a propensity as found in the 
modern writers to see and reveal the inner life as it is. 


In Alcibiades Otway rightly associates privative savageness with 
, jealousy. The wild nature of jealousy has been beautifully shown by 
Shakespeare in the character of .Othello who'is a *noble’ murderer. King 
Leontes in Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale becomes the savage and 
inhuman monster when he is overcome by jealousy against Polixenes. 
The cry of jealous Phaedra reveals her thoughts of murder, though she 
considers it to be her grievous crime : 


; Henceforth the measure of my crimes is full. 
I reek with foulest incest and deceit 
My hands, that strain for murder and revenge, 
Burn with desire to plunge in guiltless blood, 
(Phaedra : Act IV, vi, 1270-1273) 


The original portrait of the Queen as found i in Plutarch i is not as much 
bloody and revengeful as she appears in Otway. With deep psychological 
insight Otway has infused an egoistic ruthlessness with the Queen’s 
jealousy. Queen Deidamia is full of lust for life. She easily sacrifies all 
her scruples for her self-satisfactjon. She works under a terrible illusion. 
She. feels: río inward torment even in her last moments. The illusion 
persists till the end. Before she'stabs herself she tells. Patroclus that she 
has lived a murderess and is dying a murderess. Thus in Otway we see 
how jealousy converts human nature into a primitive kind of barbarism 
We ‘are also able to recognise greater realities through sexual 
jealousy. - 


The theme of jealousy is well motivated by Otway in “Alcibiades. It - 
helps the play generate tragic emotion. Alcibiades, like a typical hero of 
Corneille, is placed in an adverse world. But the cruel circumstances, 
which oppose him, all result from the jealousy of the Queen and of 
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Theramnes. The battles, that Alcibiades fights as the Spartan General, 
are never so grim as the battles. of his own-‘mind. Alcibiades,’ like other 
Otwavian heroes—Don Carlos and Jaffier, follows strictly in his 
life a moral imperative. We must not. also forget that Otway in 
all his plays extols the moral greatness of his heroes. There is 
in ‘their soul a. conflict between two contending forces—the. moral and 
‘the evil. The moral forces concur fully with Alcibiades’ loyalty, love 
and goodness ; while the evil forces concur with the Queen’s incestuous 
desire and jealousy. This conflict of love and honour, which is. an 
essential ingredient of a heroic play, remains ever unleashed due to the 
constant demand of the two opposing forces in his life. ‘The following 
soliloquy fully mirrors the hero’s inner life. Alcibiades never succumbs 
to the Queen’s charms. Yet he becomes an indirect victim of her lustful 
jealousy. Alcibiades, a fatalist like all Otway’s heroes, feels how he i is . 
hardpressed by all powerful- destiny : 


Under what fatal Planet was] borat. 2 ge. =a; eee 

Sure at my birth the Heavens themselves did mourn. - 
i Disjoynted nature did her, course: forbear, tr SS 

And held within her Womb a civil War. 

I who but now did fame and Conquest bring, 

And added to the glories of a King, ` ' 

Must see my Trophyes all thrown down agen, 

y the base passions of a lustful. Queen: 

n9 (Act IV, i, P-8) 


To Timandra. also the jealous- Queen -becomes one with the black 
storms. of fate. In fact in all Otway’s heroic plays both fate and” 
circumstances combine to;.oppose the. heroes. .In Alcibiades all the 
circumstances, that. strike- at the hero, are. rooted in jealousy. Jealousy 
is.well conceived to fabricate situations that keep alive Alcibiades’ emotio- 
nal tension till the end. . The result is that our admiration for- Alcibiades 
grows from more:to more as he continues. to cope-with the opposing 
situations. He. overcomes ..temptations successfully) and proves his 
integrity. - He fully knows that.in refusing the Queen he. will incur her 
jealous wrath. ,,It may, cause, his death. ,But he cannot.be. .disloyal.to 
Timandra and risk his honour. To Alcibiades love is co-eval with honour; 
He tells the Queen to remain the mighty Agis’ wife while he liyes fòr 
Timandra. To Alcibides “the ‘nobler excellence of life lies not in the . 
satisfaction of ‘the ‘clogs of the sense’ but in ‘the delight of the: souls’, 
This ideal i is an essential element ot the heroic ethos ef f Otay. It is the 
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moral power that enables his lovers to conquer all opposition be it 
jealousy or any other inimical force.’ Otway has thus artistically utilized 
the theme of jealousy in Alcibiades, bis first heroic, play. - ge Lae 
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I 


Jean Paul Sartre’s theory of human freedom is, perhaps, unique in 
the history of philosophy. He presents us, as one commentator writes, 
“with a freedom more acute than, possibly, has been seen in the two 
thousand years of philosophy’*. Man, he says, “cannot be sometimes 
slave and sometimes free ; he is wholly and forever free or he is not free 
at all”®, It isnot conceivable that man is determined in some of his 
actions and free in some others. If he is determined at all like a'thing, 
how can he ever befree? If, again, he is free at all, it is because he is 
able to wrench away from all the determinations, because he is not a 
thinglike or congealedexistence. And the very structure of human reality 
. is, according to Sartre, this tearing away from being toward non-being, 
from actual to the possible, from what it is to what it is not yet but what 
it can be. Freedom is nothing but this constant flying away from being 
towards non-being. _Human reality is then freedom as such. There is 
no limit to his freedom except the freedom itself ; he is absolutely free. 


Maurice Merleau-Ponty, once a close associate of Sartre, has 
however refused to accept this doctrine of absolute freedom and argued 
the case for situated or conditioned freedom. He has devoted a long 
chapter of his Phenomenology of Perception? to the dispute between him 
and Sartre in this respect. My principal aim in this paper is to attempt 
acomparative study of both the views and to ascertain more particularly 
what Merleau-Ponty’s divergences are due to. 


ii 


Sartre’s doctrine of absolute freedom follows directly from his 
unique view of human reality or consciousness as nothingness. It would 
thus be better for us to start with a short account of it. To determine 
what nothingness is and wherefrom it originates, Sartre begins by analysing 
three notions namely, interrogation, destruction and negative judgement. 
Every question, says Sartre, is conditioned by triple non-being. Thus 
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the ontological question “Ts there any conduct. which-can reveal to me - 
the relation of man with the world?” confronts us with non-being in a 
threefold manner. The very fact that -someone is asking. a question 
presupposes ignorance on his part. This ignorance however is nothing 
` buta lack of knowledge and it obviously indicates a non-being—a ‘ non- 
being of knowing’ in him. Further, there is the possibility of a negative 
reply, e.g. ‘No such conduct exists’ which introduces another non-being, 
‘the possibility of nonbeing of being in transcendent being’. And the 
question is a bridge between these two non-beings. Still there is another 
kind of non-being involved here. Every question implies the existence of 
a truth, an objective reply of the form “It.is thus and not otherwise”. 
Thus truth as distinguished from being gives rise to a third: non-being— 
the non-being ‘of limitation. That is, every truth of the form ‘It is so 
and so’ is possible only by the. elimination of what itis not. In fact, the 
precise and definite reply is possible through the limitation set by non- . 
being to being. “What being will be must of necessity arise on the basis 
‘of what it is not, Whatever being: is, it will allow this formulation : 
‘Being is that and outside of that nothing’’*. - 


In the idea of destruction the question of non-being on the basis of 
being becomes much more evident. No destruction whatsoever is 
possible without man: For, there is as much being left after destruction 
as before.. .This does not mean however that all destructions are literally 

accomplished. by. men or that in the absence of any human being no 
destruction can take place. This means that to consider a state of affair 
astate of destruction, it must be viewed as something changed or dis- 
organised in comparison to its previous state which is no more and since 
this is possible only by some witnessing consciousness, destruction comes 
into being through human reality. Thus there is non-being of the previous 
being in the present being in annihilation or destruction. ` 


Negative judgement reveals non-being in the heart of being in the 
form of double nihilation. Thus by a prior appointment with Pierre 
when I go to the café to meet him and, seeing him absent, judge, ‘he is 
not there,’ what I discover. in'the heart of being is that something is not. 
The negative judgement results from the. perception of everything in the. 
café nihilating themselves into the background and revealing Pierre as 
nothingness. 


‘Now, where does this non-being come from ? It cannot come from 
Being-in-itself for being can give rise to being only.” Further, if Nothing- 
ness comes from Being, it must be contained in Being as one of its 
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structures but Being as full positivity, as plenum, cannot contain Nothing- 
ness in it.6 Neither again can it originate from nothing ; for only Being 
can-nihilate itself, to nihilate itself something | must be but Nothingness 
is not; Nothitigness ‘ is nihilated, By all these what Sartre means is that 
just as ‘to ‘be’ demands‘a’ certain ‘forée or ‘Power, so also to nikilate, or to, 
not-be requires: a similar force Ör ‘power ; > but Notningness as mere non- 
being’ cannot: derive from itself the necessaty ‘force to nihilate itself.’ 7 
We have seen that Nothingness ` emerges in the. world” in the form. of 
limitation, elimination, ‘destinction™ “and comparison but all these require 
a certain. power which ‘cannot obviously be fulfilled by’ sheer ` ‘nothingness. 
There must thus bea ‘Being other than ‘In-itself by which nothingness 
occurs-to things.: But what sort’ of Being would it be so that it can, 
generate nothingness T According. to Sartre, “the Being by, which Nothing- 
ness: arrives in the world i is a being” such that in its Being,. the Nothingness 
of its Being isin question. ` The’ ‘being by. which Nothingness comes to the, 
world must be its own: Nothingness. 78 That i is to say, in order that this 
Being can give rise to nothingness. In the world, it must contain nothing- 
ness within itself ; but since this nothingness can come to it neither from 
being nor from nothing, this Being must be its own Nothingness. : *: 


. Now, since nothingness appears. in the world only. on the original 
basis of a relation of man-to the world, this being, Sartre says, can only 
be human. consciousness or the Foritself. We have already noticed that 
the world discloses its’ own non-beings in questioning, negative judgement 
and destruction all of which presuppose an original relation -between man 
and the world... ‘“Man,”. Sartre: thus says, “is ‘the being: through whom 
nothingness comes to the world.’”?® -But-then' what miist’a man be in- his 
being ? In ordet. that: nothingness. can :come-to the world through mani 
he must be able to put himself “outside of?:or.to:rise above being ; he 
must not be locked up in the world, : he: must. beable to ‘detach -hiniself 
from the world also from his past, This means that he must, be freedom ; 
“the permanent possibility of this - rupture is same as freedom.’ "10 Tt is 
impossible’ to distinguish the being of human reality | from | ‘freedom, 
“Man;” ‘ds Sartre says, “dočs not exist „first in order to be free subsequ- 
ently ; 3 there ig no differetice between the. being of man and his being: 
free. 711 Às a matter of fact, the notion of freedom. as the very, structure 
of human reality makés ‘any ? definition of the latter impossible, for how. 
can an existence which creates itself incessantly be ossified i ina definition ? 
Jn- man’ thus existence ‘precédes and commands éssence.?? Man’s action 
cannot be explained in terms of é any specific nature precisely because he i is 
devoid of all nature; he is nothingness, a lack of being ; and accordingly 
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determinism crumbles down ; man is free. Thus, “freedom in its founda- 
tion coincides with nothingness which isin the heart of man. Human ; 
reality is free because it is not enough, ”?3 


Sartre has refuted the so-called deterministic arguments in his own 
peculiar way and has shown through an analysis of the concept of action . 
that there is no action which is determined, because “the indispensable 
and the fundamental condition of all action is the freedom of the acting 
being.”*4 For, what is action and how does it at all come about? To 
act is to change one way or other the shape of the world in accordance 
with an intention. To perform something without an intention or-a 
project is not really to act at all. Thus when a smoker produces an 
explosion simply by mistake, he does not act. Again, we cannot be 
moved to act unless we apprehend a lack or a negatité in the present 
situation in relation to an intention or a state of affair ideally posited. 
No factual State considered in its plenitude of being can motivate an act 
simply because it will not appear unbearable so as to be got rid of ; it is 
only when consciousness confers meaning on the factual state in terms 
of a project which is a non-being and there is a consequent intuition of 
an objective:lack that it becomes intolerable and a motive force of action. 
All actions, therefore, presuppose - consciousness’ breaking away with 
its own past and approaching the level of non-being -in order to 
be able to consider it in the context of non-being. Since, as we have 
already seen, this ‘possibility of: menses! is freedom, call: action is 
grounded on freedom of the agent. 


Motives cannot be said to jae our freedom since, as we have 
seen above, it is we who-give the motive its structure and value as motive. 
In order that an objective situation can cause or move us to act, it must 
be so experienced by us, we must assign that much of value to it in the 
light of an end otherwise it would remain quite indifferent. 15 a 


Again, motives as subjective facts can no more move us to act than 
can objective causes, for the two are strictly correlative and the former 
can like the latter, count for us only by virtue of the weight we give them. 
“Actually,” as Sartre puts it, “causes and motives have only the weight 
which my project—i.e., the free production of the end and of the known 
act to berealized—confers upon them.”2°: Determinists treat motives 
as things,-whereas they do not possess the motivating qualities in and by 
themselves but only in the free nihilating act of the subject. 

Neither can we seek for.freedom in voluntary deliberation so that 
all action which do not afford any scope for such deliberation be identified 
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as mechanical. Voluntary deliberation, says Sartre, is always a deception 
in that the decision is already made before deliberation. Deliberation 
over the relative strength of the motives and opting for the strongest one 
proves futile because it is our surreptitious decision which makes a 
particular motive stand out as strongest over the rest. „We have already 
decided what, kind of reasons we shall give importance before actual 
deliberation. Nor again can it be said that our positing of an end is 
determined by fixed values because there are no fixed values: man 
creates values in his free choice. Finally, the very idea of our freedom — 
being limited by causes or motives or anything else is preposterous, for 
either they are strong enough to compel a man to perform a certain act 
or they are not strong enough to compel him to act. In the former case 
there is plainly no freedom, in the latter there is freedom but it is 
absolute. 


Human freedom is thus absolute because the so-called motives, 
causes, values etc. that are supposed to speak against our-freedom depend 
for their strength as also their very being upon the free positing of end 
by the subject. But are there not brute resistants or obstacles to 
freedom ? Sartre holds that- his doctrine of absolute freedom does not 
mean ‘to obtain what one has wished? ; it means the freedom of intention 
or choice. And the so-called obstacles to freedom arise from our freedom 
itself. In-itself is netural;.it is through our free conferring of meaning 
in the context of ‘a project that certain situation becomes an obstacle. 
Thus a rock would not appear as unclimbable to one who is not aiming 
at climbing it. “There is, then, ultimately nothing that can set limits to 
freedom except those limits that freedom itself has set in the form of its 
various initiatives, so that subject has simply the external world that _ 
he gives himself.” +" . 


m 


Let us now turn to Merleau-Ponty who is sharply opposed to Sartre’s 
doctrine of absolute freedom, Merleau-Ponty starts his polemic against 
Sartre by saying that Sartre’s account makes freedom altogether meaning: 
less ; for if freedom is present everywhere, i.e. in all our actions, if a slave 
who spends his days in fear is as much free as one who revolts and breaks 
his: chain, the distinction between freedom and absence of freedom 
becomes impossible. It would then be useless to say that someone is 
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free. Asa matter of fact, freedom is understandable only against the 
background of unfreedom. 


Further, from another standpoint freedom, on Sartre’s theory, 
makes its emergence impossible. If freedom, as he says, is an escape from 
being toward non-being, it can never appear in the plenum of the world. 
For as soon as freedom attains something, the real freedom lies outside it. 
It thus always remains in the world of intentions. The notion of action 
as translating our freedom into actuality becomes misnomer. 


Sartre has laid much emphasis upon our free choice in formulating 
this theory. His ieee of freedom, hé.says, signifies autonomy 
of choice. But his theory, says Merleau-Ponty, -virtually makes 
choice an impossibility, for in order that something can be chosen - 
freely, some value must be seeninit. But how can we see value in 
something from the standpoint of a freedom which consists in an escape 
from the realm of in-itself to that of non-being ? Further, in order that 

~ something can be chosen freely, freedom must be exercised, but a freedom 
which is already acquired because we are freedom from the start, cannot 
see a Situation as a situation of freedom and exercise itself accordingly. 
How can we choose to do something when know fully well that what we 
are going to do will immediately be undone by a new act of freedom ? 


Merleau-Ponty thus concludes that Sartre’s theory is untenable. He 
holds our freedom is not the absolute source of all meaning. The in-itself 
is not, as Sartre supposed, neutral or an uniform amorphous mass which 
takes on meaning only in the context of free projects. A rock, Sartre 
says, would appear unscalable only in the light of the project of scaling 
without which it would not appear either as scalable or unscalable. The 
so-called factors of adversity prove adverse only because of freely chosen 
projects. But Merleau-Ponty tells us that our choice never begin from an 
absolute zero. Our freedom appears in an already existing field of 
meaning we as freedom cannot escape but must take for granted. He in 
this connection makes a distinction between express intention and general 
intention.. Explicit intentions find expression in the freely chosen projects 
of a subject, e.g. the plan one makes to climb a mountain, and the 
general intentions are manifest in the meanings of our environment. Thus 
whether or not someone decides to climb the mountain, it appears high to 
him and no amount of free positing of ends can make it low for him. 
There is beneath the thinking subject who freely ‘chooses projects leaving 
‘the world of being, a natural self which does not shake off its earthy situ- 
ation and because of which there are absolute meanings around. It is- 
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because of our incarnate existence that we find around us meanings which 
do not in any way depend on our free choice. Our free ‘choice'takes up 
and is based upon these meanings. “There is an autocthonous significa- 
nce’, as Merleau-Ponty says, “of the world which is constituted in the 
dealings which our incarnate existence has with it, and which provides | 
the ground of every deliberate Sinngebung”.1® ~ 
Merleau-Ponty substantiates his viewpoint more’ apecincally in 

perception, dispositions and historical situation. In perception meanings 
that are not dependent upon our free choice are ‘constantly thrust upon 
us. The dispositions like pain and fatigue cannot, according to Sartre, 
be counted as limits to our freedom because they do not have meaning 
outside the sensé-giving act of the for-itself ; they express a certain 
decision—an attitude to the world. Pain or fatigue becomes unbearable 
only when we ‘decide not more to bear it, only when we dislike it. 19 But l 
. the fact remains that these -are imposed upon our consciousness and we 
do not feel fatigued as we wish. : 
Again, we cannot deny the influence of habits which we have formed 

over the years upon the decisions of freedom. From . Sartre’s standpoint 
of absolute freedom however, it is. always possible to break with these 
habits, but it is highly improbable that we can give up these habits. . it 
is theoretically possible for a man of inferiority-complex to get rid of it ; 
but it is improbable that he candoso. The contention that either he is 
totally free in this respect or he is not does not make any sense so far as 
the facts of real life are concerned. 


Merleau-Ponty also, shows that his conténtion is true ever in our 
relation to history.?° The weight of the historical situation; the influence: 
of the past,.on whatever we do cannot be done away with. Thusa 
bourgeois can break away from his class and join the cause of proletarian 
movement: as Sartre says; but he cannot completely escape. from his: 
past because he still remains the man who was once a bourgeois and his 
thought will still be influenced by his past. Nobody can deny that there. 
is a sedimentation of our life which our freedom can never escape ; our . 
freedom stands out against these:sedimented field of meanings. “Around. 
our initiatives and around that strictly indivividual project which is 
oneself,” there is thus “a zone of generalised existence and of projects. 
already formed, significances which trail between ourselves and things and 
which confer‘upon us the quality.of a man, bourgeois or worker.”?+ We’ 
should not be, pure ‘consciousness so soon as this generalised intentions: 
intervene, and make the natural or social constallations have a meaning. 
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.Man would have been absolutely freedom had.-he not found himself i ina 
situation which already his meaning. 


It may: however be urged that. Sartre’ s freedom is also feedom with- 
in situation. ‘Sartre never says that we are free to destroy the. situation ; 
he only says ‘that we are free to impose our interpretations or meanings 
upon it in the light’ of our freely chosen projects. But still there is a 
difference. « The situation, as Spiegelberg observes, signifies some. thing | 
more for Merleau-Ponty.2* As we have noted above, it already has 
meanings long before any choice is taken ; our freedom can change this 
meaning’; but cannot-defy or ignore it, It is the price of our being-in-the 
world (étre-au-monde). According to Merleau-Ponty . our freedom is 
limited by an already meaningful situation which is beyond our control 
and our choice is nota conscious intellectual project but, an existential 
or peeconsclows project. - 


IV 


We are now in a position to explore the reasons which are at work 
behind Merleau-Ponty’s divergence from Sartre in respect of human 
freedom. Merleau-Ponty represents his philosophy as a victory over 
the cartesian dualism between mind and body. He thus orients his 
philosophy as a philosophy of the body-subject—a conception which not 
only overcomes the sharp dichotomy of mind.and body but determines 
Merleau-Ponty’s thought at every stage of its development. And we are 
to understand his disagreement with Sartre from this fundamental view- 
point. Our body is not an object but a subject. by, virtue ‘of its being 
dialectically related to the world as also by its occupying a privileged 
position in that relation. Although in this relation both the parties 
equally active and neither can exist without the other, still the body is 
privileged because everything else is a meaning for and through it. . Our 
body is already a meaning giving existence in its dialogue with the world 
which -however takes place on a level where we are not only not aware 
of ourselves but not free as well. There are many meanings, e.g. orien- 
tated space, sexual meaning and the like, which do not exist independently ` 
of us, but. only for and through us still they.are not the results of our 
free and concious conferring of meaning. We are meaning giving 
existence on a preconscious and not yet free level. As Kwant succinctly 
puts it, “the dialogue, however, taken place on such a depth that we 
are unable to penetrate into it through our reflective consciousness. It 
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is likewise impossible for us to influence this dialogue by means of our 
free decisions. Below me, therefore, as conscious subject, there is 
another subject that is preconscious and prepersonal. This subject is 
thus the body itsélf ........... For this reason we may not equate meaning 
giving subjectivity with consciousness and freedom............°25 Itis thus 
quite natural that as conscious and free subjects we have simply to take 
up these meanings as already there ; our freedom can neither do these 
meanings nor undo them. But Sartre’s subject is other than the world, 
` a distance from the world, it is essentially nothingness and is thus 
freedom as such. If there is any meaning which the subject has to accept 
and which apparently limits his freedom, that is also due to the free 
choice of the subject himself. Merleau-Ponty’s subject is however a 
dialogue with the world ; itis never a nothingness. “We”, as he says, 
“never remain suspended in nothingness. We are always in plenum, in 
being, just as a face, even in repose, even in death, is always doomed to 
express something.’*4 It is then because of his different conception of 
the subject which is body-subject that Merleau-Ponty disagrees with 
Sartre on the latter’s doctrine of absolute freedom. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


SATYAGRAHAS IN BENGAL : 1921- 39 . 


` By Buddhadeva Bhattacharya, Minerva. ETT iaaa Pyt. 
. Ltd., 7B, Lake Place, Calcutta-29. PP. 351. Price Rs. 60/-" 


` The present ‘book is a atemat and painstaking gead of minor 
_ satyagrahas in Bengal. The distinguished author who has already esta- 
blished a reputation as a meticulous researcher has presented factual 
accounts ‘of people’s non-violent. strugglés to secure redress of social and 
` political grievances-in Bengal bétween the. years 1921 and 1939. In doing 
go-the author and his promising collaborators, Tarun’ Kumar Banerjee and 
Dipak Kumar Das, have ransacked all available sources of information, 
such as books and pamphlets, bulletins and leaflets, reports from 
contemporary newspapers, dailies and weaklies as also from periodicals. 
. Memoranda by individuals and organisations, resolutions passed at public 
meetings and conferences and interviews with participants in some of the - 
satyagrahas have also been relied upon, Official documents such as - 
proceedings of the legislature, administration reports, official memoranda 
and resolutions have been studied with care. Scientific use of raw 
materials of different kinds have unparted to the studies a reliability ofa ` 
high order. . 


The author discusses exhaustively ten minor satyagrahas that took 
place in Bengal during the period (1921-39) at Contai (Midnapore), 
_ Bandabila (Jessore), Tarakeswar (Hooghli), Patuakhali (Barisal), Munshi- 

ganj (Dacca), Mahishbathan (24 Parganas), Brikutsa (Rajshahi), Arambagh 
(Hooghli), Damodar (Burdwan) and Charmanair (Faridpur) covering as 
‘many as nine districts of undivided Bengal. In this scholarly work 
Dr. Bhattacharyya has undertaken a study in depth that was awaiting an 
impartial scientific treatment. - He has succeeded in avoiding any political 
bias and has thus been able to present factual pictures of the movements. 


The accounts of the satyagrahas permit certain generalisation that 
are worth nothing. One invariable feature of each of the movements is 
their mass character. The author rightly indicates that political and 
social consciousness of the people provides the measure of success of a - 
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movement. Another general feature that comes out clearly is the callous- 
ness of the administration and its steady determination to run the Raj in 
accordance with the old canons of imperialism. The period between 1923 
and 1939 was marked by regrettable communal distrust and differences. 
The survey reveals the dexterity with which such d.fferences are exploited 
by the bureaucracy for its own purposes Dr. Bhattacharyya writes : 
“The success of a movement depends in the first place upon organisation 
and secondly on leadership ” The author examines the positions in each 
of the ten satyagrahas he discusses. Another interesting aspect of the 
present study is an assessment of the extent to which the satyagrahas 
conform to the conditions as laid down by Gandhiji as regards the 
philosophy and practice ‘of satyagraha. It would appear that if the test 
were to be rigorously applied few of the satyogralias would be found to 
satisfy the Gandhian standard. , 


Two at least of the satyagrahas under study reveal the unfortunate 
perversity and pettiness that marked. the attitudes of the “dominant 
Congress leadership” towards the ‘venerated leaders of satyagrahas 
concerned. Inthe Contai Union Board Boycott movement the unques- 
tioned leader was Birendra Nath Sasmal whose leadership led to a 
resounding victory of the people involved. Regarding the satyagrahas 
Dr. Bhattacharyya observes: ‘‘.. we -would like to point out that the . 
unique leadership provided by Birendranath Sasmal was unparalleled in 
the contemporary history of mass movement in Bengal.” But the dominant 
Congress leadership of the time sought to thwart him at every step. The 
permission sought by Birendranath to start satyagraha in the name of the 
Congress against the establishment of Union Boards as an all-India 
movement was turned by the Nagpur Congress (1920) at the instance 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The latter, however, felt that conditions permitting 
satyagraha might be resorted to for fighting strongly-felt local grievances. 
Sasmal took-it in good grace. At the Bengal Provincal Congress 
Conference in 1921 held at Barisal resort to satyagraha to secure non- 
implemention of the village self-government Act (1919) was sanctioned 
as a local movement. When Sasmal expressed his desire to launch the 
movement most curiously the Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in defiance of Barisal resolution banned any movement against 
‘the Act. There upon Sasmal who was a man of fierce independence of 
spirit organized the movement “in his personal capacity independent of 
‘the Congress” and brought it to a successful conclusion. It is. astonishing 
that the Executive of the Provincial Congress claimed for itself the entire 
credit for the success of the movement and no credit whatsoever was 
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assigned to the great leadership of Sasmal. So much so that even 
Birendranath’s name was not mentioned in the resolution that the Bengal 
Congress Executive passed in this behalf. 


Kali Temple Satyagraha launched in Munshiganj in 1929 to secure 
the right of the Harijans to enfer it and offer Pujas provides a doleful 
example of pettyminded jealousy with which the dominant Congress 
leadership in Bengal ' pursued .Deshapriya Jatindra Mohan Sengupta who 
as a true Congressman supported the Munshijanj movement. The 
orthodox community who opposed the right of the Harijans were led by 
the.caste Hindus of the local Bar Library. A dingdong battle went on 
between the two sides. The “dominant Congress” leadership secretly 
joined hands with the caste Hindus of the Bar Library in order to secure 
the defeat of the satyagrahis and thus to bring about the discomfiture of 
Sengupta. The latter, however with his characteristic generosity, proposed 
that the dominant Congress leaders might settle the dispute in accordance 
with the policy of the ‘Congress as regards the Harijans. Even then the 
dominant leadership did not relent. It is more surprising that the official 
Congress leadership should have thrown to the winds the Congress policy 
towards Harijans regarding temple entry and should have made a common 
cause with reactionary caste Hindus.’ It illustrates how far men immersed 
in politics persuade themselves to descend to satisfy political animosity. 
But the people of the locality, particularly the youth and the ladies 
inspired by Deshapriya Sengupta, took up the challenge and succeeded in 
throwing open the door of the temple for Harijans. 


The book under review, a significant addition to the political 
literature of India, isan authentic record of an aspect of the history of 
Bengal and India relating to a crucial period. As such the book deserves 

, to be welcomed by historians and politicians. 


`—Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya 


About the author: Prof. Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya is Professor of 
Professors of Political Science. . 


PHONESTICS AND INTONATION IN 
SPOKEN ENGLISH 


By Prof. S. B. Das, Ex-Director, Institute of English, Calcutta, 
published by Firma KLM, Calcutta, (1977), available from Dr. S. B. 
Roy (agent), 30]15 Selimpur Road, Calcutta-31. Rs. 25}- 


The book was written by the author as the Director of the Institute 
-of English, Calcutta with a knowledge of the subject which he derived 
direct from Daniel jones, the world famous Phonetecian. As such the 
book is an authoritative one on the subject and will prove most useful 
for the beginners in this country. Prof. Das presents a technical subject 
in a non-technical manner and in a lucid style. The book has six chapters. 
The first chapter deals with the difficulties of English pronounciations and 
the author suggests how these difficulties can be overcome by phonetics. 
The second chapter cxplains what is the standard English pronounciation 
which is understood all over the world and is known by the technical 
term, R. P. (i.e. Received Pronounciation, or the pronounciation which 
is accepted in the best of societies in England.) Here also Phonetics 
come to the help of the beginners to acquire the Standard English 
Pronounciation. 


The fourth chapter, Phonetics and Its Vital Role in Language Tech- 
ing/Learning is most important for students and teachers of Phonetics. 
In this chapter ‘the author provides ample materials for practice: There 
are hundreds of examples and illustrations that will help the beginners to 
learn the correct pronounciations of English. The fifth chapter deals with 
the most complex feature of. Spoken English viz..Intonations. The 
intonation patterns of Spoken English have been illustrated by more than 
a hundred illustrations which are sure to make the learning of intonation _ 
more effective and easy as the illustrations are the visual representations . 
of the intonations. Chapter six is specially intended for those who do 
not bother about phonetics and yet want to speak with correct intonations 
words and phrases of everyday use in conversation. This is a most use- 
ful chapter for all classes of people who want to proye their Spoken 
English. 


The book is intended by the author for use as a text in all institutions 
and departments (including B.Ed. colleges and Universities) where phone- 
tics and Spoken English forn part of the prescribed courses. 
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Prof. Das’s book is most welcome to all who want to learn Spoken 
English scientifically and systematically. Special features of the book 
are: Copious examples for practice, an exhaustive ‘set of questions on 
each chapter and a bibliography enlisting gramophone, ltinguaphone. and 
tape records on the English sounds, about 120 diagrams to illustrate 
intonations and an Appendix containing several passages for practice in 
phonetic transcription. Simeon Potter has observed that Prof. “Das’s 
book “will prove most helpful to teachers of English everywhere.” 


(Contributed) 


_ ° EDITOR'S PAGE : A BRIEFING 


Calcutta University’s contemplated decision to make language 
(English, Bengali etc) optional at Degree level has raised some 
controversy in the academic circle. No final dicision has been taken yet. & 
The talks, seminars and discussions that are going on will help the 
authority to come to a reasonable conclusion. In any case, the authority 
is not going to dis-place ‘mother Jongue from step-mother’s hall.’ 


Dr. J. N. Mohanti, an erudite scholar in Philosophy, delivered ' 
K. C. Bhattacharyya Memorial Lecture recently here. It was a rare 
opportunity for students of Philosophy as well as of teachers to hear 
from him. He is not ateacher of Philosophy, but Philosopher (there 
is an obvious schism between panes and being). 


_ Fhe University is awarding Jogattarini Gold Medal to Sri Provat 
Kumar Mukhopadaya, Boswell of Tagore. Vice-Chancellor, Dr. S. K. 
Mukherjee will. personally present it to him at Shantiniketan, 


Dr. Sakti Mukherjee has got gold medal for writing best Ph. D 
thesis in recent years. He along with Mrs, Mukherjee ‘contributed’ in 
this issue of our journal. 


Miss Merry Dutta stood first class fiirst in Journalsim this year. 


Dr. Chancha] Kumar Mazumdar, Palit Professor of Physics of this l 
University has got Bhatnagar Award in Science, It’s a honour for scientists. 
He is also being chosen as National Lecturer in Physics by the Universityssa. 
Grants Commission. We have already published a paper on Newton 
by him here and we hope to publish more. His younger brother Dr. 
Mukul Majumdar, Professor of Economics, Corneill University and a 
` former Guggenheim Fellowship holder (a rare honour in Economics}-has 

also -promised to write here. He passedhis B.A. in 1964 fom EN 
. University. = 


Our Vice-Chancellor is going to Canada in the first week of August 
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wee 


to attend an educational conference there. He will be back by the end 
of that. month. 


The University acquired and took - possession of the market near 
Sealdah. It has’ opened new vistas of revenue for the University: Some 
more properties remains to be actually acquired. k 


In order to give priority to some research papers, we could not 
publish our poetry section. We once again reiterate that we do not 
hold Platonic approach towards the poets—the un-wordly people who was: 
supposed to be useless in his Utopia nor do we allege them, like St. 
Augustine, to be distiller of ‘Devil’s wine’. ` 


Our journal as you see, is much voluminous in comparision to price. 
‘This University is true to its motto “advancement of learning.” It 
does not want to earn way of investment. It is maintaining huge so called 
‘impractical’ departments like classical languages, Philosophy and literature 
without having any mercantile motive. So too its investment in Calcutta - 
Review is to dessiminate knowledge across the campus. The journal gives 
the trend of research and thinking in the University so also accommoditing . 
papers of other universities. The founding fathers upheld this ideal 
and we are humbly trying to serve this purpose. Yet we work under 
certain administrative, budgetory and other constraints “and as such. 
request our contributors not to insist on giving priority to any article © 
as we are already trying to be accommodative, keeping the interest, 
_ of the contributors in view. Such requests only disturbs our schedule of 
‘publication. Thank you. 


5 


—Salil Dutta 


4 


Publications of Calcutta University 


$ : Rs. F 
lhe. aoe Indian Political-& Administrative System— Edited by 
. D. C. Sirkar > ° > 12.0 
2. ies Raada sie sana eee anie 25.0: 
Indian: Religion (Girish Chandra Ghosh Lec.)}—by Dr. R. C. 
Mazumdar. -5.01 
4 gana ARCS eee E Sere gTapat cae 5.06 


5. agrena (ef nee fafs J0: APNA cay PEF aeie 40.0 
6. Rasg s Miraa agis (Kamala Lecture)—by Nears pea 12.06 
7 Social Life in Ancient India—Edited by Dr. D. C. Sirkar 12.0¢ 
8... World Food Crisis (Kamala Lecture)—by Prof. Nilratan Dhar 15.0€ 
9: ae alsa aaa ATA (S480-shea ys Hae )—Maclacngs Geers 12.00 
0 


Thermal and Hydel Power—Edited by Kanangopal ‘i 

Bagchi---1970 : 25.00 
lt. The Bhagirathi—Hooghly Basin—Edited by Kanangopal 

Bagchi—1972 “50.00 
12. Regional Development and Planning—Strategies and Case 

Studies—Edited by K. G. Bagchi & C. R. Pathak—1977 ` 25.00 


For further details please contact : 


Publication Department, University of Calcutta 
"48, HAZRA ROAD, CALCUTTA-19 
Phone: 47-1766 -and 47-9466 
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